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A Keverv tn the Skation- House 
by Ella Uheder Wilcox 
Drawing by J.D. Skidmore 
ie night I walked along the city street 


And smiled at men; they saw the ancient sin 
In my young eyes, and one said, “Come with me.” 

I went with him, believing my poor purse 

Would fatten with his gold. He brought me here 

And turned the key upon me. In an hour, 

I shall be called before the judge and fined, 

Because I have solicited. How strange 

And inexplicable a thing is law— 

How curious its whys, and why-nots! [ 

Was young and innocent of evil thought 

A few brief years ago. My brother's Stew: 

A social favorite to whom all doors 

Were open (and a church communicant), 

Sought me, soliciting my faith and trust, 

And brushed the dew of virtue from my lips; 

Then left me to my solitary thoughts. 

Death and misfortune entered on the scene; 

I was thrown out to battle with the world, 


And hide the anguish of a maid deflowered. 


I left my first employer because 

He, too, solicited those favors that 

No contract mentions, but which seem to be 
Expected duties by unwritten law 

In many business-houses. Soon I learned 
That virtue is, indeed, its own reward, 

And often finds no other. My poor wage 

For honest labor and a decent life 

Scarce kept me fed and sheltered. Everywhere 
In office, boarding-house, and in church aisles 
I met the eyes of men soliciting. 

They supplemented pleading looks by words, 
And laughed at all my scruples. Finally, 
The one compelling lover had his way, 

And when he wearied of me I began 

The dreary treadmill of the city streets, 
Soliciting whoever crossed my path 

To take my favors and to give me gold. 


Somehow, I cannot seem to understand 
Why there is law to punish me for that, 
And none to punish any of the men 

Who have pursued me with soliciting 


Right from the threshold of my childhood's home 


To this grim station-house. 
My case is called? 


Well, lead the way. and I will follow you. 
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HE living-apartments on the upper floors of Teagan’s Arcade, a building devoted to many uses situated 

on Lincoln Square, New York City, house a number of people of varied occupations. They are—Inga 
Sonderson, who makes posters, magazine covers, and decorative sketches; St. George Kidder (known to his 
friends and the reader as Tootles), a young painter; Flick Wilder, his roommate, a distinctly humorous 
personage who has had experience in all kinds of hack literary work; Mr. Cornelius, an elderly Frenchman 
who suggests a past that contains elements of the romantic and mysterious, and who has been dubbed “the 
baron” by the Arcade dwellers; Miss Angelina Quirley, a tiny old lady who dresses and repairs dolls; Miss 
Myrtle Popper, manicurist and marcel-waver; Miss Minnie Brewster, from the Middle West, who has 
golden dreams of an operatic career; Belle Shaler and her roommate, Pansy Hartmann, artists’ models— 
the latter has made a sentimental impression upon Tootles, and is the only friend Mr. Cornelius has in the 
building; Lorenzo P. Drinkwater, a Portuguese Yankee and a lawyer, who is regarded none too favorably by 
his fellow lodgers; Ludovic Schneibel, a dentist and amateur painter; Madame Probasco, a trance medium, 
and a Mr. Dean, student of veterinary surgery. 

A recent arrival is King O’Leary, a man of roving disposition. He makes friends with Tootles and Wilder, 
and the three (O’Leary being in funds) spend a hilarious Christmas eve together. The next morning, 
O'Leary receives a letter announcing a thousand-dollar legacy from a cousin. He thereupon decides to give 
a Christmas dinner and party to the occupants of the Arcade. The affair, hastily but elaborately arranged, 
takes place in Tootles’ studio and is a great success. It is the first time that the dwellers in the building 
have been brought together for social intercourse, and much friendliness is developed. Late in the evening, 
the festivities are interrupted by the appearance of a painter named Dangerfield. He has leased a studio, 
but has not yet moved in, and has come to Tootles’ apartment by mistake. He is made welcome, and his 
gentlemanly bearing creates a most favorable impression. Suddenly he falls to the ground unconscious. 
Inga Sonderson, who has not been present at the party, suddenly turns up and takes charge of the situation. 
She sends for a physician and tells O’Leary to take Dangerfield to his studio and put him to bed. When this 
has been done, she comes to his bedside. 


T WAS a weird ending to the night single busts, peered down at him above 
of Christmas romping for King heaped-up chairs and tables in such con- 
O'Leary, sitting breathless on an up- fusion that, at times, he seemed to be 
turned box, his elbows on his knees, moving through a fantastic warehouse. 
chin in hand, staring at two figures in Doctor Baker was away, and, in despair, 
the farther corner—Dangerfield, limp they had routed Mr. Dean out of bed—the 

and inert, head and shoulders a confused pale young man who was studying to be a 
shadow against the white, propped-up veterinary. He had come, perched on the 
pillows, with the lithe figure of the girl, bed like a shadowy crow, taken the pulse, 
straight as a young spruce, waiting. From listened to Inga, and departed, after a 
the time O’Leary had placed him in the’ wise caressing of his chin, without com- 
great four-poster bed, the man had not’ mitting himself. Half an hour later, after 
moved, while the heavy breathing, slow a diligent consultation of certain books, he 
and regular, was the only sound through the — slipped back and beckoned O'Leary into 
stillness in the room. Against O’Leary the _ the hall. 

boxes rose in craggy somberness; a rug, “The best thing is to let him sleep,” he 
leaning against the wall in an elongated said, with a professionally satisfied air. 
roll, stretched upward like a climbing tree. ‘Give him all the sleep he can get. Looks 
Bits of sculpture, struggling groups or to me like nerves—and a touch—I’m not 
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sure—but there are certain indications— 
lips blue, and the way he went over—a 
touch of heart-disease. Of course, it might 
be acute indigestion, and then, too, he has 
been hitting it up pretty hard——” 

“T congratulate you,” said King O’Leary, 
who had a prejudice against the profession, 
and who did not impart this expert opinion 
on his return. 

At about three o’clock, as near as he 
could judge, Dangerfield suddenly awoke, 
or at least seemed to awake, and sat 
bolt upright, staring directly at the girl. 
This silent confrontation lasted a long 
moment; possibly in the darkness Danger- 
field, if he were truly awake and not in a 
semi-somnambulistic state, was ‘staring at 
the girl with that startled animal intensity 
which had characterized his first entrance. 
All at once she put out her hand and said, 
in a low, softly modulated voice, 

“That’s enough; lie down again—go 
back to sleep.” 

He did not respond immediately, and his 
eves seemed to wander apprehensively into 
the shadows, but at last, perhaps under the 
pressure of her hand, he lay back. Ina 
moment he began to stir and to toss, mum- 
bling incoherently to himself. She leaned 
over, evidently taking his hand, and said 
something in gentle command, for presently 
he became quiet, and his sleep from then on 
was untroubled. 

Toward the first filtering in of the dawn, 
King O’Leary, dozing at his post, woke up 
at a touch on his shoulder. It was Inga, 
looming out of the mist that streaked the 
room, like a dweller from the sea, one finger 
on her lipsin warning, looking seriously down 
at him. They tiptoed across the room, looked 
a moment back at the unconscious figure 
on the bed, and stole out, closing the door. 
In the hall, a dusty globe shone sickly in 
the watery dawn. 

‘“*He’s all right now, I think,” she said, 
in a whisper. “It’s better for us not to be 
there when he awakes.” 

“I—I guess I fell asleep,” said King 
O'Leary awkwardly, a little ashamed before 
the alert and youthful figure which showed 
no sign of fatigue. 

‘You really didn’t need to be there,” she 
said. And he noticed, in her voice, an awak- 
ened ring, as though a great joy or a great 
test had come to her. ‘Better get a bit of 
sleep now.”’ 

“And you?” 


‘Don’t worry about me.”’ 

“T say, wouldn’t it be a good thing to 
lock him in—until later?” 

‘No, no,” she said, with some emphasis; 
“never that—that sets them crazy. Besides, 
he’d get out of the window and over the 
roofs—there’s a way over the tenements. 
Then there would be trouble.” 

He stared at her with a feeling that this 
was a situation not entirely new to her, 
wondering many things. She felt the 
weight of this curiosity, for she turned 
toward her door, but without embarrass- 
ment, saying, 

“Good-night; thank you.”’ 

“T say, will you tell me one thing?”’ 

“What?” 

She turned, her hand to the door, her 
back against it, drawing her evebrows 
together, and, for the first time, he noticed 
the dark pools of wakefulness under her eyes, 
shadows that were not unbecoming, for they 
brought an expression of acute sensitiveness 
to the fragile, dark oval of her face, which 
ordinarily was a little too placid—like the 
unmarked stretch of new-fallen snow. 

‘Did you know him—before?”’ he said, 
with a jerk of his head toward the corner 
studio. She shook her head. ‘But you 
know—at least you’ve got a guess—who 
he is?”’ he persisted. 

“Yes,” she said, after a moment’s con- 
sideration; “I think I know.” 

Then she nodded and went in. 


Everything remained deeply quiet until 
about ten o’clock in the morning, when 
Dangerfield awoke, dressed himself in the 
discarded evening clothes, put on his fur 
coat and top-hat, and went down the hall, 
searching the inscriptions on each door until 
he arrived at the room of Mr. Cornelius, 
where, oblivious to the appearance of curious 
heads, he knocked loudly and entered. He 
was there fully half an hourbefore he emerged, 
and, returning to his room, closed and locked 
the door. What was said at this odd inter- 
view, no one ever found out. “The baron,” 
instantly questioned, replied that it was a 
matter which lay between them. He was in 
a high state of excitement, seeming unac- 
countably younger and making fearful blun- 
ders in English. His answer naturally served 
to increase the curiosity of the Arcadians, 
already exceedingly intrigued—an effect 
which was further heightened by the sub- 
sequent actions of Dangerfield himself. 
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Hardly had the surprise of his visit to “the 

baron” in incongruous attire died down, 
when he came out of his room shaved and 
properly dressed, and went down the hall and 
out. At five o’clock the same afternoon, as 
the three friends were discussing the one 
topic, Dangerfield entered unexpectedly, and 
a curious thing happened. He came in as 
he had the night before, without a word of 
greeting until he had stood quite a moment, 
with a startled, set look—a look of trying to 
take in mentally, to comprehend something 
unaccustomed. This, however, passed, and 
he came forward with outstretched hand 
and winning smile. 

‘Tam afraid I gave you quite a shock last 
night,” he said, and then, evidently for- 
getting that introductions had taken place, 
he added: ‘‘ My name’s Dangerfield. Seeing 
that I am your next-door neighbor, I hope 
I did not make too bad an impression.”’ 

‘This is free soil up here,” said Tootles 
cheerfully. ‘* Nobody’s business what any- 
body does.” 

This answer must have raised a suspicion 
in the visitor’s mind, for he was quiet a 
moment and presently asked, 

‘Tam rather hazy as to last night—what 
happened?” 

“Oh, there was quite a christening up 
here,’ said Flick sympathetically. “‘ You 
stood around for a while like a statue of 
Liberty and then went to sleep rather 
violently.” 

“Did I do that?” said Dangerfield 
g'oomily. 

“Oh, don’t let that worry you,” said 
Flick, who seemed all at once to realize 
that his past record debarred him from 
sitting in judgment. ‘Only, you gave the 
skirts quite a scare.” 

“T am sorry for that,” said Dangerfield 
gravely. He hesitated, and added: ‘The 
fact is, I get doubled up occasionally. It’s 
a nervous contraction that stiffens up my 
righ: side. It’s nothing to worry about— 
there’s nothing really to be done. The 
only thing to do is to stretch me out and 
let me come to. Did you notice that my 
right arm was doubled up?” he asked 
suddenly looking at King O’Leary. 

‘Why, yes; it seems to me it was,” 
O’Leary answered, looking down at the 
floor so as to avoid the other’s gaze. 
“That’s it.” 

Flick had it on his tongue to retort, 
‘Old geezer, struck me you were pickled,” 
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but, for some reason, he restrained this 
impulse and said instead, * Lingering with 
us long?” 

“‘T suppose so.”’ 

‘Going to sling some paint?” 

“What?” 

‘You're an artist, aren’t you?” 

‘*Oh, yes.” ‘ 

‘What kind—cow, sea bathing or just 
green grass?” 

Dangerfield looked at him a moment, and 
gradually a smile broke through. 

“T see. Well, I am only a _ portrait- 
painter.” 

“Like Tootles,” said Flick. 

Dangerfield glanced at Tootles, who 
acknowledged this tribute by bowing and 
saying with dignity, after making sure that 
no remnants of Wimpfheimer & Goldfinch’s 
cartoons were visible:* 

“Quite right. I do portraits. My friend 
is one of the hopes of literature. Mr. 
O’Leary draws harmonies from even a 
rented piano.”’ 

“IT hope you will take me in,” said 
Dangerfield, with his engaging smile. ‘‘Per- 
haps we can get off to'a better start.” 

‘**You’re examining the impressive mural 
decoration to the left?” said Tootles, 
following Dangerfield’s gaze, which had 
suddenly fixed itself in fascinated surprise 
upon the sunset breaking over the cafions 
of Colorado. 

“Your work?” 

‘“Tt’s not my work,” said Tootles firmly. 
“It belongs to the first Hoboken period. 
Mr. Flick Wilder, the well-known art 
connoisseur, collects such things. You may 
laugh,”’ he added, perceiving Dangerfield’s 
eyes twinkling. 

‘“That’s all right; but you should see the 
walls,” said Flick defensively. ‘‘ Well, what 
do you think of our little boudoir?” 

“Tt’s great—it’s real,’’ said Dangerfield, 
with such genuine joy that they all burst 
into laughter. 

For half an hour he passed around, eager 
as a boy, examining everything. During 
all this time he entered into their moods 
with enthusiasm and boyish glee, as though 
nothing existed outside of the room, nor 
a worry in the world. But all at once, 
without warning or apparent cause, he 
lapsed back into his former moodiness, and, 
with a sign to King O’Leary, rose and left 
the room. 

“Who took charge of me last night?” 
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He turned, and the first thing he saw was the easel. “You seem to know 
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where to place it,” he said abruptly. “I'm glad that’s right,” she said quietly 
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he asked, when King O’Leary had followed 
him into the hall, 

Said. 

* By yourself?” 

“Yes; and you were some load,” said 
O'Leary cheerfully. 

Dangerfield was silent a moment, his 
glance wandering up and down the hall. 
Finally he asked, 

“T have an impression—was anyone else 
with you?” 

“Yes, there was 

‘** 4 woman?” he interrupted. 

O’Leary nodded. 

“Girl across the way from you—Miss 
Sonderson. She happened along just as 
you keeled over. No one knows much 
about her, only she seemed to be able to 
handle you first-rate.” 

**How long was she there?” 

“IVe spent the night, thank you,” said 
O'Leary, who had begun to be impatient 
for some signs of gratitude to appear. 

“She lives here—you’re sure?’ said 
Dangerfield, looking at him intently. 

“Sure; opposite to you. Look for 
yourself,” said King O’Leary, with some 
irritation. 

Dangerfield went slowly to Inga Sonder- 
son’s door and bent over the card carefully. 

“Yes; that’s right,” he said, nodding, 
and went into his room. 

* Well, you certainly are a queer rooster!” 
said King O'Leary to himself, so perplexed 
that he remained scratching his head. The 
door opened, and Dangerfield reappeared, 
coming toward him with extended hand. 

‘Please forgive me. What I wanted to 
say—what I came in to szy, was to thank 
you.” 

“Oh, forget it!” said O'Leary, instantly 
mollified. He felt the grasp of the other 
man’s hand, and liked him better for its 
free, powerful hug. 

“IT am not—not quite myself these 
days,” said Dangerfield, with boyish frank- 
ness. “Don’t mind what I do—and I hope 
we shall be good friends.” 

As he said this, there came a look of pain 
across the eyes, a look of inward distress 
that struck O’Leary, who went back into 
the studio, however, without response. 

The man had a sense of authority, as 
he had authority himself, and there was 
perhaps in King O’Leary’s heart a shade of 
jealousy that the memory of Inga Sonderson 
and the way she had gone to his assistance 
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did not serve to lessen. When he entered, 
his first question was, 

“What do you know about that Sonder- 
son girl?” 

‘Lady Vere de Vere?” began Tootles. 

‘“She’s not that,’ said King O’Leary 
gruffly. ‘*She’s the real stuff. Well, what do 
you know about her, Flick?” 

‘About as much as you, old life-guard.”’ 

“T believe,” said Tootles, who assumed 
his English manner to show that his feelings 
were ruffled, “that there was a bit of an 
attachment between her and that chap, 
Champeno—queer beggar, and shockingly 
wild. How far it went, I really could not 
say. We hadn't organized the Sixth Floor 
Social Club in those days, and the most we 
chaps did was to remark it was hot when it 
was hot, and cold when it was cold, and 
there you are!”’ 

‘“Tootles,”’ said Flick severely, “put the 
cold soup, the cold turkey, and the cold pig 
upon the table.’ And turning to King 
O'Leary, he said, “* Well, what do you think 
of Dangerfield?” 

“Haven't made up my mind yet,” said 
King O'Leary shortly. 

‘What 7s wrong with him?”’ said Tootles, 
from the provision-box. 

‘‘Booze,”’ said Flick. 

“Not entirely,” said King O'Leary, 
shaking his head. “I’ve seen a lot of 
booze-fighters, but I never saw any rum- 
hound just like this guy.” 

‘Maybe he’s murdered some one,” said 
Tootles cheerfully. 

“That would be more like it.” 

“Well, I think he’s a nut,” said Flick. 

“And I think he’s one corker!” said 
Tootles enthusiastically. 

“*Corker’ is not English, Art,” said 
Flick. 

“Quit right, old boy. I consider him a 
jolly good chap,” said Tootles. ‘“‘We’d 
better have the girls in; we never can eat 
all this.” 

At this moment there came a deter- 
mined pounding on the wall. 

‘What's that?” said Flick, startled. 

“Madame Probasco’s — spirits,” said 
Tootles, who always took an extreme view. 

“Why, it’s Schneibel!” said King 
O'Leary, listening to the knocking, which 
was repeated with more insistence. 

They rushed around and found the den- 
tist doubled up on the sofa betwixt rage 
and pain, gasping, 
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‘Dot lobster—oh, dot lobster salad!” 

‘That’s true,’”’ said Flick, in a whisper. 
‘He ate half the salad; I saw him.” 

While Tootles ran off in search of Dean, 
O’Leary and Flick gazed, fascinated, at 
the unfortunate man, who, between his 
fury and his agony, had turned an orange 
red. Young Mr. Dean arrived, and imme- 
diately began to explore for symptoms of 
appendicitis, showing that, whatever his 
present incapacity, he had at least mastered 
the economic theory of medicine. 

“No, no; it ain’t de appendix; it’sde 
lobster—de damned lobster an’ de pistache 
ice-cream " 

“Has he eaten that combination?” said 
the pale young man, who, from the last 
twenty-four hours’ experience, had begun 
to form a professional manner. 

‘“And more,” said Flick. 

“Then that is probably the cause,” said 
the sub-doctor regretfully, at which Schnei- 
bel howled out an oath, roaring: 

‘Don’ tell vat it is! Stop it; for God’s 
sake, stop it!” 

“But how will we stop it?” demanded 
King O’Leary. 

‘Tf he were a horse,”’ said the sub-doctor 
pensively, “I think I’d bleed him.’ 

“Throw him oudt—throw dot chump 
oudt!”’ cried Schneibel, who rose up in 
such wrath that Mr. Dean whisked 
away. 

King O’Leary had the happy idea to 
resort to Miss Quirley, who came, applied 
a hot-water bottle, and dosed Schneibel from 
three small blue bottles so efficaciously 
that in half an hour the storm was over. 

They sat down, with the assistance of 
the others, to vanquish the cold remnants 
and to plan a party which would complete 
the one that had been so rudely inter- 
rupted. 

In the middle of the meal, King O’Leary, 
who had been singularly silent, rose without 
explanation, searched a moment in his 
trunk, which was stowed behind the second 
Japanese atrocity, and left the room. 

He went rapidly down the hall until he 
had covered two-thirds of the way to Miss 
Sonderson’s room. Then he slowed down 
abruptly, hesitated, went on, listened, and 
finally knocked. Instantly the door was 
half opened and the girl appeared. 

“Here!” said King O’Leary, shoving 
forth a little package carefully wrapped and 
inscribed “A Merry Christmas.”’ 
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“What is it?” she said, noticing the 
confusion in his eyes. 

‘From the Christmas party last night,” 
he said awkwardly. “This was on the 
tree for you. Everyone got something— 
please take it. And say—what I wanted to 
tell you is—my hat’s off to you! Honest, 
I think you’re a wonder!”’ 

Before she could answer, he had blushed, 
wheeled clumsily, and gone hastily back. 


VIII 


ONE evening, the third after the party, 
Dangerfield came stamping into the Arcade, 
shaking from him the snow that lay clinging 
to his ulster. Inga Sonderson happened to 
be in the elevator, but, beyond one of his 
characteristic, set looks, he paid no atten- 
tion to her. At the sixth floor he started 
to bolt out, and then, aware of her pres- 
ence, drew back hastily, saying, 

‘“‘T—I beg your pardon.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Dangerfield,” she said, 
and inclined her head. 

He started at the name, whirled about, 
and peered at her as she stood waiting for 
him to open the conversation. Then, all at 
once, he went past her rapidly, and was at 
his own door, with the key in the lock, 
before he became aware that she was back 
of him. He wheeled abruptly. 

‘Are you—I—I forget the name,” he 
said, after a moment’s attempt to recall it, 
‘are you the girl who took care of me— 
that night?” 

She turned under the glare of the hall 
light, her cheeks tingling, the dainty upper 
lip quivering with a faint smile. 

‘TI suppose I am.” 

It was characteristic of him that he did 
not at once thank her, but continued gazing 
down into the unfathomable eyes, now 
black-blue as the wintry sea. 

“Why did you do it?” he said gruffly. 

She leaned back, as though withdrawing 
defensively before his looming inspection, 
and the door swung open on the darkness 
of the studio, with its wan, gray spread 
above, where the snow was sifting against 
the skylight. 

‘*Some one had to—didn’t they?” 

The voice, though not a cultivated 
one, had something peculiarly soothing and 
pleasant in its low modulation. 

“T have seen you before, haven’t I?” 

She shook her head. 
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“That’s strange—seemed to me I had,” 
he muttered, looking at her again intently. 

“No; never.” 

‘You have never posed for me?” 

“T don’t pose.”’ 

“What?” He looked startled. “Oh, I 
beg your pardon.” 

“No offense. I shouldn’t mind,” she 
said, smiling. ‘Well, good-night.” 

“Wait.” He held out his hand, and she 
gave hers directly. “I have to thank you 
very deeply—though I don’t know at all 
why you should have done it,” he said, 
shaking his head as though seeking from 
her the answer. Her shoulders moved in a 
little deprecatory gesture. 

“Tt’s just my way—that’s all.” 

He continued to hold her hand, looking 
at her as though he were straining his eyes 
to distinguish some object in the fog. She 
did not attempt to draw her hand away, as 
most women would have done, rather taken 
with this brusqueness and assumption that 
was, at heart, unconscious. 

“Something restful about you—your 
voice, and the touch of your hand,” he said, 
as though to himself. ‘‘I remember now— 
that night. I thought it was an hallucina- 
tion. Yes; I remember you now quite 
distinctly—and the sound of your voice.” 
He added abruptly, ‘‘ You haven’t told me 
your name.” 

“Inga Sonderson.” 

“Really? It sounds like the sea rolling 
in—curious name. You’re not American?” 

‘“T was born here.” 

“Shouldn’t have thought it.” 

At this moment a door opened down the 
hall, and, recalled to himself, he frowned, 
looked down, seemed suddenly to perceive 
that her firm, slender hand lay in his huge 
spreading one, and said hastily, 

“Well, thank you, anyhow.” 

He went into his room without having 
shown anything more than a little wonder, 
a touch of curiosity, and much kindliness. 

They did not meet again for several days. 
He made no attempt to advance the 
acquaintance, which was perhaps what led 
her to take the next step. 

During this time, the Arcadians saw little 
of Dangerfield, though they knew of his 
presence by the unusual coming and going 
of men such as were rare visitors in those 
sequestered halls. In particular, there was 
one man who arrived in a resplendent car, 
accompanied by a young clerk with a black 
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brief-bag under his arm. At such times, 
loud voices rose in argument, and they 
could hear the restless fall of Dangerfield’s 
feet tramping the room. After these visits, 
he would disappear, returning late in the 
night, unseen. At other times, at any hour, 
midnight or dawn, he would start from his 
studio and begin pacing up and down the 
hall in slippered feet that made a dismal, 
sifting iteration in the wee hours. Once, 
after quite a group had been in the studio, 
and the conversation had gone into such a 
high pitch that Tootles had heard him cry, 
against some lower-pitched remonstrance, 
‘He'll do it—by God, he’ll do it!’’ Danger- 
field was left in such a state of excitement 
that he passed Flick in the hall without 
seeing him. 

That night he came in late, and wandered 
up and down the hall until almost four 
o’clock in the morning. Whether he was 
drunk or sober they had no way of telling 
—only twice, directly outside their door, in 
startling contrast to his silent moods, they 
heard him swearing to himself. It was not 
the oaths themselves but the stark savagery 
with which he ripped them out that caused 
Tootles to whisper to Flick: 

“Literature, it’s not nice to swear like 
that. It makes my blood run cold.” 

‘“‘What the deuce is he going through?” 
said Flick, in wonder. 

‘Hell of some sort,” said Tootles lacon- 
ically. ‘Suppose the Christian thing is to 
promenade with the chap.” 

“Let him alone,” said King O’Leary, who 
had waked up also. “Fellows like that 
aren’t in the mood for coddling.” 

Immediately the sifting slip-slip ceased. 
Probably Dangerfield had heard the sound 
of their voices and retired. At any rate, 
he had waked up the whole floor. No 
one, however, reported the disturbance, 
though each had been gruesomely affected. 
There seemed to be a tacit understanding 
that the man was passing through some 
crisis and should be left alone. 

One person, however, took active interest 
in all Dangerfield’s movements—the Portu- 
guese Yankee, Drinkwater, who was always 
prowling down toward that end of the floor. 
Twice, when conferences had been going 
on in the corner studio, Inga Sonderson 
had found him outside her door, ostensibly 
seeking a view of the snow-capped roofs of 
the tenements that rolled grimly toward 
the river. Each time he had mumbled some 
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She stood away against the wall, breathless, her cheeks on fire and her eyes snapping. “Friendship,” 
she said scornfully, with a quick breath, “a lot of friendship there was in that!” 
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excuse and unwillingly shifted away. Mean- 
while, the boxes still encumbered the 
passage, while within the studio the same 
heaped-up disorder must have prevailed. 

Matters were thus when, on New Year’s 
cve, Inga Sonderson returned to the Arcade 
after a solitary supper at the Childs 
restaurant on the avenue. She had no 
sooner turned the hall than down the 
somber stretch she noticed, with surprise, 
a brilliant swath of light. She went on, 
wondering what this could portend, for 
since their chance meeting she had not laid 
eyes on her neighbor. Through the opening 
of his studio door she could see boxes, 
furniture, and bric-a-brac piled toward the 
ceiling, like wreckage washed against the 
shore. At the grating of her key in the lock, 
Dangerfield loomed into the door-frame, 
dressed for the street, and saw her, with an 
appealing light in the storm-ridden face. 

‘Come in,”’ he said, without preliminaries. 

She rather liked this abruptness, so devoid 
of male coquetry, instinctively warned that 
the man must have called to her in his 
need. He had returned into the studio, as 
though sure of her coming. She entered, and 
found him by the window that gave on the 
misery of the tenements, seated in a chair, 
his back bent, his fists doubled up and 
pressed under his chin. 

“Talk to me,” he said, in abrupt demand. 

She stood a little away from him, looking 
down at his suffering, divining the forces of 
doubt and despair wrestling within his soul. 
In the midst of the surging confusion of the 
studio, they were in a shallow clearing. She 
went over and laid her hand on his shoulder, 
holding it there until he looked up. 

‘Let me help,” she said quietly. He 
turned restlessly, his hand closing over her 
wrist. 

“Bad night?” 

He nodded, and his eyes wandered from 
her. All at once he rose with a great 
breath, stretched out his arms, and then, 
with a brusque turn, came back, looking at 
her with a touch of suspicion in his eyes. 

‘Why do you want to?” 

What thoughts might have been in his 
mind were dispelled by the frankness of 
her answer. 

“Because you need help, don’t you?” 
she said, her eyes never swerving under 
the shock of his stare. 

‘Take off your hat.” 

She saw that it was his curiosity that had 


been aroused, and lifted her two arms in 
that wholly feminine gesture which seems 
to accord the first note of intimacy to the 
man who witnesses it. He stared at her 
more intently, with the eye of the artist, 
quick to note values—the massed blacks of 
her hair and the odd contrast of the sea- 
blue eyes against the brown oval of her 
face that gave to the little teeth, when she 
smiled her serious smile, the lustrous flash 
of milky porcelain. 

“No; that’s true,” he said abruptly. 

“What?” she asked, after a moment. 

‘““You’ve never posed for me.” 

‘Do you want me to?” 

‘‘No, no; that’s all over,” he said mood- 
ily; and, as though the allusion had been 
unfortunate, he turned from her, bumping 
against the corner of a chest. 

‘Great Heavens! What a horror—what a 
nightmare of a hole!” he said, gazing about 
him. 

“Then why not fix it up?” 

If he heard the question, he did not 
answer it, staring glumly into the disorder. 

“Let’s unpack things and fix up the 
studio,”’ she repeated. 

He shook his head, plainly annoyed, and, 
after a moment, came back, as though some 
gust of emotion had whirled through him 
and left a lull of fatigue. 

“Talk to me,” he said, sinking down 
limply. ‘‘Tell me about yourself.” But 
immediately he broke in upon his own mood, 
saying abruptly, **So you think I am down 
and out, don’t you?” 

“No; I don’t think that,” she said 
gently. ‘That’s what you think.” 

‘Well, I am,” he said vehemently. “Do 
you know what’s wrong?” Then he laughed 
and said: “*No, no; I won’t tell you that. 
Find out.” 

She laid her hand on his shoulder again, 
to still the rising excitement in his voice. 

“Why didn’t you call me before?”’ 

‘Curious voice you have,” he said, with- 
out attention to her question, in his hap- 
hazard, jumping way. ‘ Wish you’d go on 
talking. It makes me drowsy—feeling of 
green fields, little swishing brooks, and 
multitudes of silver leaves sweeping the 
skies. I love your voice.” 

‘Let me take care of you to-night.” 

“Why, what would you do?” he said, 
jerking up his head. 

“Let’s start right by making a home out 
of this.” 
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The allusion was unfortunate, for he 
broke into a laugh, starting up and seizing 
her arm, while the excitement seemed to 
pile up within him. 

“No, no; [ll tell you what I’m going to 
do a night like this: I’m going to break 
loose—stop this eternal, maddening fighting 
to hold yourself in—give way!” His voice 
had risen into rapid, shrill notes, and she 
noticed that his eyes had taken on the 
unseeing shimmer. “Give way—give way! 
Stop living as others want you—let the 
world roar about you. What does it matter 
who cares the slightest?” 

He seized his hat, and, turning toward 
her, flung an arm around her, holding her 
to him as though to sweep her up and out 
in his breathless progress. 

“Will you do that? Just to-night? 
Just for one night? Will you follow me 
to-night?” 

“No; I will not,” she said firmly, though 
into her eyes leaped something untamed at 
the gusty, wild embrace in which he had 
caught her. ‘‘And you won’t go, either.” 

‘“T won’t?” he said, laughing boisterously, 
looking down into her eyes that were so 
close to his. ‘‘That’s a good one! You 
think you can change me, do you? Well, 
you'll see!”” He let go of her, and was 
starting toward the door when she said 
quickly: 

‘“You’re right. Do as you please.” 

“Of course I shall,” he said angrily. 
Then a new thought seemed to strike him. 
He hesitated, came back on tiptoe, and 
said, with a curious smile, 

“Aren’t you just a little afraid of me?”’ 

‘No; I am not afraid of you,” she said, 
and she kept her eyes on his so intently 
that, in a moment, his glance went away. 

“Well, I'll tell you something,” he said, 
in a whisper: “I am afraid of myself.” 

He allowed her, without further resistance, 
to take his hat and draw off his coat. 

At this moment, the sound of voices and 
the crashing chords of a piano broke in 
incongruously upon their mood. 

‘What’s that?” he said, startled. 

“Next door,’ she said. “‘They’ve gath- 
ered to see the old year out, I suppose.” 

Down the hall they heard Flick calling: 

‘Everyone this way! Greatest social 
function of the year!” 

Then the sound of knocking, an impera- 
tive personal summons. She passed swiftly 
to the button and extinguished the light. 
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Through the window a pale shadow made 
Dangerfield just discernible. She felt her 
way back and sat down near him, with a 
whispered caution to silence. Tootles’ and 
Schneibel’s voices could be heard outside. 

“Oh, Miss Sonderson!”’ 

*“*She’s oudt.”’ 

“Thought I heard her coming back.” 

The door of the room where they were 
shivered, and Tootles cried, 

“T say there, friend Dangerfield!” 

She put her hand quickly over his wrist 
to check a response. The knock was 
repeated. 

‘“*He’s oudt, too,”’ said Schneibel. 

“My, but he’ll be off on a record bat 
to-night!” 

“Well, you just bet he will.”’ 

They moved away, and, in the obscurity, 
Dangerfield began to laugh bitterly. 

“Don’t!” she said sharply. 

Across the wall, O’Leary’s powerful hands 
awoke the piano. Sitting side by side, they 
heard laughter and the sounds of dancing. 
The man at Inga’s side was silent again. 
Music and the shuffling iteration of the 
dance seemed to act in a soothing way upon 
his nerves. He began to talk in a low, 
matter-of-fact voice, with a curious gift he 
had, even in the most soul-racking mo- 
ments, of standing off and looking back at 
himself. 

“How extraordinary to be ending the 
year like this! Last year—and this! Up 
here, marooned, lost—ended! I certainly 
have seen queer turns in my life. Well, the 
last phase, and then bonsoir— 


** La vie est breve: 
Un peu d’espoir, 

Un peu de réve, 
Et puis bonsoir! 


“Do you understand French?” 

“No.” 

“What I like about you,” he said irrel- 
evantly, ‘“‘is you don’t ask questions.” 

“No; I never do.” 

“That’s right,” he said, and, as though 
unconscious of her presence, he began to 
talk to himself in a sort of dreamy monotone. 

‘Well, and, after all, we’re just children 
—all great cry-babies. We can’t enjoy 
what we’ve got, or know how to keep it. 
We go out and shoot ourselves or some one 
else—at least, the great fools do—because 
some one we don’t love and over whose life, 
after all, we have no right meets some one 
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else who is bored. Work—work,” he said, 
his thoughts flowing in some connection 
comprehensible only to himself; “that’s 
the whole thing—the joy of working for 
something, for something you hope to get 
—and when that’s gone—’’ He stopped 
suddenly, continuing the thought in his 
own mind, looking out of the window. 
“Well, even then, why should we cry out? 
At least we don’t starve; we have a roof 
over our heads; we don’t harness our bodies 
to grindstones just to keep on living. I 
wonder which counts in the .end—what 
they do, or what we do?” 

Evidently he was thinking of the hordes 
which spread away from them in filthy 
blocks, for, after a long contemplation of 
the snow-coated roofs and the heavy, 
reddened pall of clouds which caught the 
city's reflection, he continued, 

‘Do you know what keeps them going— 
all of them—thousands on thousands—just 
the same as us?” 

“What?” 

“Hope,” he said, with a laugh. “The 
hope that something wonderful may happen. 
They don’t know what it is. Poor devils, 
what can they hope for? But, you see, it 
may come. That’s where destiny plays 
tricks with us—has its laugh at us. Good 
Lord, how life plays with us, like a cat 
plays with a mouse! Hope! That’s how it 
can get us to go on, to stand a little more— 
the future—to-morrow—the thing you 
can't guess.” He turned to her again. 
“Do you understand?” 

“Yes; I understand—to-morrow.” 

“You don’t understand at all,” he said 
impatiently. ‘*What would you de if you 
knew, absolutely knew, that everything 
was over, that all you had hoped for was 
impossible, that everything you had been 
striving for—that nothing was to come of 
it, nothing—no more illusions, no more 
dreams.” The last words seemed to stick 
in his mind, for presently he began to grow 
more excited. ‘It’s the dreaming that’s 
the best of all; and when that’s gone— 
when you can’t lie back at night and dream 
to yourself of doing something so great that 
the whole world comes crowding in to stare 
at it—’’ He ended abruptly, with a curious 
sound that was not quite a laugh but more 
a itter protest. 

On the other side of the wall the dancing 
had ended. With the approach of the 


weakening hour when the old year woulc 


yield its last breath, the company began to 
sing old-fashioned ballads — ‘‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen”’ and “The Lass o’ Lowrie.” 
He seemed suddenly to realize all that he 
had been revealing of the rebellion in his 
soul, for he turned toward her in a sudden 
antagonism. 

“Here; I don’t like your sitting there 
making me talk!”’ 

“T’m not making you,” 
wanted me.” 

“That’s so,” he assented. He turned 
toward her with another touch of that 
shrewd, half-smiling cunning which he had 
shown when he had thought. to frighten her 
a little. “If you only knew- re 

“That’s just what I don’t want,” she 
said quickly; ‘‘I don’t want to know.” 

“Really?” he said, drawing back to 
watch her. 

“Tt isn’t necessary.” 

This answer seemed to satisfy him, for 
he forgot her presently, returning to the 
contemplation of the city below them. 

“T suppose it’s almost time,” he said. 
“The whistles will be blowing soon.” 

From the adjoining studio came a chorus 
led by Schneibel’s shrill tenor. 


she said. ‘‘ You 





“Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to mind? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And days 0’ auld lang syne?” 


Far out toward the river, a premature 
tug began a tiny whistle. 

“How ridiculous that sounds!” he said 
irritably. Then, listening intently to the 
repeated chorus, he seemed to be visualizing 
another scene, for presently he said, with 
a touch of sadness, the first he had dis- 
played: 

“They’ll be singing that pretty soon down 
by the marble fireplace after the speech. 
Steingall, Quinny, the whole crowd—the 
boys—perhaps—no, no; I guess not— 
‘auld acquaintance’—I wonder——” 

Outside, a great bell rang, and swift 
upon it another. All at once, like a storm 
breaking, the night awoke with whistle, 
siren, and clanging steeple—joyful, eager, 
perennially hopeful. She bent toward him 
and laid her hand over his. 

* A new chance!” 

He stood up suddenly, as though at the 
limit of his tether. 

“By heavens, I am going out! I can’t 
stand this.” 
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She rose silently and, turning, took his 
overcoat and held it up to him—an action 
so unexpected that he looked at her in 
surprise. 

“Thought you didn’t want me to 

“T was wrong. Do anything you want.” 

He nodded appreciatively, and _ said 
suddenly, as though in excuse: 

“T can’t help it. I can’t, I tell you; I 
can't. I’ve got to get out.” 

“Don’t explain,” she said quietly. ““Don’t 
get excited; and when you come in, 
call me.” 

He took her shoulders in his hands and 
turned her toward the light. 

‘“You’re a queer one, queer as I am, I 
guess; but you understand.”’ 

“Ves; I understand.” 

“Why do you do it?” he said suddenly. 

She laid both her hands against his 
shoulders, looking straight into his eyes. 

“Because I don’t like to see a splendid 
ship go down.” 

‘“‘I—a splendid ship?” he said, with an 
incredulous laugh. 

“One in ten thousand.”’ 

He laughed again, moving irritably. 

“So you believe in me, do you?”’ 

“ Absolutely.” 

He caught his breath, stood silent a long 
moment in a conflict of emotions. At the 
end, he said scornfully: 

“Yes, they all do—at first. Well, you’re 
wrong!’ With which he stalked away 
without further notice. 

Late the next afternoon, Sassafras came 
into the studio with a mysterious gesture to 
King O’Leary, who was taking tea at the 
hands of Myrtle Popper and pretending to 
like it. Together they carried Dangerfield 
to his room. He was in a dreadful condi- 
tion—a soiled and hopeless mass from the 
gutter, out of which he had been rescued. 





IX 


DuRING this time, Art, Literature, and 
Music were industriously engaged in the 
laudable enterprise of spending the unearned 
increment, in the course of which redis- 
tribution of wealth, they found the nec- 
essary encouragement from the more 
expensive sex. A round of gaiety set in such 
as the Arcadians had never known. Visits 
to restaurants and theaters became mere 
details of a daily routine. They gave a 
dance in the studio and plunged into the 
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revelry of costume balls, then at its height; 
while, under the guidance of Belle Shaler, 
they made several excursions into the 
bohemia of Washington Square and Green- 
wich Village. In the inevitable pairing-off 
process it transpired that, however they 
started forth, they returned home with 
Myrtle Popper snuggling close to O’Leary’s 
protecting bulk (she seemed particularly 
sensitive to the cold), Tootles tagging close 
to Pansy’s provoking shoulder, and Flick 
and Belle Shaler, who had quarreled from 
the start, walking six .feet apart and 
stabbing each other with final deadly 
glances. Millie Brewster came to the 
parties in the studio, but seldom ventured 
forth on the marauding expeditions—not 
that she did not envy these rollicking sallies 
in wig and fancy dress, only there was a 
timidity and shyness which had grown 
about her in her months of isolation which 
she could not shake off. 

“Boys,” said King O’Leary, one morning, 
when, from his couch, he had watched 
Tootles’ mental control of Matter carrying 
him by successive jerks to the sink— 
“boys, I have a bit of news to break to you. 
I have been counting up, and there is just 
one more jamboree in sight.” 

Flick awoke by one of those subconscious 
mental perceptions that the Society for 
Psychical Research is at present investi- 
gating. 

“Broke?” 

“Sixty-two dollars and some miserable 
change,” said O’Leary cheerfully, “‘is all 
that keeps us among the high rollers.” 

A fearful suspicion flashed across Tootles’ 
ducal countenance as it dawned upon him 
that, though it was the first week of the 
month, no summons to pay the rent had 
yet appeared. 

“King, you paid the rent!” 

O’Leary did not deny it. 

“How much?” said Flick faintly. 

“A year.” 

Tootles took this to heart. 

“Tt’s squandering money, that’s what it 
is,” he said bitterly. 

“Why, damn it, man,” said Flick, 
equally outraged, “anything can happen— 
another uncle might die!”’ 

“Well, it’s done,” said King O'Leary, 
without sign of penitence. “‘At least we 
have a roof over our heads.” 

“We shall starve to death—like Croton 
water-bugs caught in a diamond casket,” 
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said Flick, who had a taste for poetical 
flights. 

‘But, even then,” said Tootles, “there 
ought to be three or four hundred left.” 
At this moment he caught sight of a guilty 
look on King O’Leary’s face. “* Literature, 
I do believe he’s been and done some low- 
down, sneaking good action. What is it— 
paying rent for the whole floor?” 

“Nothing of the sort,” said King O’Leary, 
but so gruffly that Tootles was confirmed 
in the idea that his guess had some per- 
tinency. 

‘“‘He’s been buying diamonds for Myrtle,” 
said Flick suspiciously. 

“Well, here it is,” said King O’Leary, 
depositing a collection of bills and change 
upon the table. ‘“ What’ll we do with it?” 

To his shame, Tootles suggested that they 
should save it against the daily ache of the 
stomach. 

“Never!” said Flick, with a withering 
look. ‘“‘We have lived like dead-game 
sports, and we must end with a bang and 
not with a trickle.” 

“Shake!” said King O’Leary- 

“Well, what?” said Tootles glumly. 
“Oh, you fellows can grin; but I know 
what’s going to happen to me. That 
confounded money-eating ‘little flirt of a 
Pansy will give me the royal shake the 
moment she gets wise.” 

“T shall break my engagement to Belle,” 
said Flick facetiously. ‘‘Thank Heaven 
for one thing: She won't come around any 
more. ”’ 

“We've wasted too much time, any- 
how,” said King O’Leary, mistaking the 
sincerity of these professions. “As for me, 
I feel like getting back to doing something. 
I tell you what we'll do: We'll take the 
girls out once more, give them the greatest 
razzle-dazzle blowout they have ever seen, 
and then, when their eyes are bulging out 
and they are ready to melt in our arms, 
we'll say, ‘Ladies, adoo forever!’” 

“Then we're to tell them we’re bust?”’ 
said Flick, to whom the bravado appealed. 

“No,” said Tootles firmly; “let’s put it 
on high moral grounds. We must tell them 
that we have listened to the stern voice of 
ambition, that we are artists, and our 
professions are reclaiming us.” 

‘That means work,” said Flick. 

“T have an idea for a masterpiece,” said 
Tootles, who, by the last speech, had 
recovered lost ground. ‘It’s to be called 


‘The Ages Contemplating the Well-dressed 
Man.’ Who knows—it may bring another 
thousand!”’ 

At noon, while they were perfecting their 
plans, there came a timid tap-tap at the 
door, and, to the amazement of two mem- 
bers of the firm at least, Millie Brewster 
arrived with a broom and a dust-cloth. 

‘“Can’t I be useful?” she said, dreadfully 
confused at her own daring. (She had 
studied over this opening for an hour.) 

King O'Leary sprang up rather quickly, 
and, while Tootles’ eyes watched him with a 
dawning suspicion, he went to the girl and 
said, with rough good nature: 

“You certainly can—come right in and 
set to it. Give your orders, Millie.” 

But to the surprise of everybody, the girl 
pushed him away, saving: 

“Not at all. Sit down—please. You'll 
only be in the way.” 

“So that’s the way the wind blows,” 
thought Tootles, noticing the light that 
came into the childish face as she looked up 
at the rugged globe-trotter. 

“Why, bless my soul, is this to be a 
habit, Millie?” said Flick encouragingly. 

“Please—if you'll let me,” she said 
eagerly. 

Flick gave the permission with the air of 
one parting with-a- string of pearls. The 
three men, lounging over their morning 
pipes, followed with delicious satisfaction 
the young girl routing the dust, and such 
is the soul-delight that such rare feminine 
spectacles engender in the masculine mind 
that they found her, all at once, amazingly 
young, graceful, and romantically pretty. 

“There’s lots and lots of dust,” said 
Millie, shaking her head. “I can’t get it 
all out at once.” 

“T should like to make a sketch of her 
bending down like that,” said Tootles 
pensively. ‘‘ Beautiful line—charming!” 

At this moment the door opened, and 
Belle Shaler slouched in, in a manner which 
would have set the hearts of fashionable 
débutantes afire with envy, and stopped 
short, her shocked hair whirling around her 
saucy face in amazement at the sight of 
Millie. 

“For the love of Mike, woman, what’s 
struck you,’’ she exclaimed, “degrading 
yourself for this bunch of loafers and sofa- 
warmers?” 

“Don’t worry, sweetheart,” said Flick 
sweetly. ‘No one’s going to ask you.” 
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“Well, you certainly have got your nerve,” 
said Belle, mistaking the initiative. “If 
you want a slave, why don’t you get a 
wife?” 

‘Miss Brewster has offered to do it out of 
the kindness of her heart,” said King 
O’Leary, seeing Millie embarrassed. “‘Sit 


down, Belle; we're keeping the family 
mending for you.”’ 
Before Belle could get her breath to 


retort, Millie broke in. 

“Oh, please—I expected—I wanted to do 
that—really I did!” 

The tone in which it was said struck each 
one. Each felt the loneliness from which the 
girl was struggling. Belle gave her a short 
look of amazement and then went up and 
put her arm around her. 

“Don’t mind my jawing. I’m a rough 
nut. Bless your heart, don’t worry; you 
shall do it!” 

“*Pon my word!” said Flick aggressively. 
“‘Who’s disposing of things around here?”’ 

“Tam,” said Belle. 

“Angel, you’re wrong,” said Flick 
suavely. “If you want to know what makes 
Woman an elevating force and a tender, 
inspiring ideal in the life of rough men, sit 
here and watch Millie.” 

Belle Shaler slumped to the table, swung 
up on it, and lit a cigarette before she 
condescended to glance down at Flick. 

“Say, Dll bet that’s what you think,” 
she said, with her bettling glance. 

‘“A woman like Millie,” said Flick, from 
the cushions, watching dreamily the bustling 
progress of the house cleaning, ‘‘could make 
me a credit to society.” 

‘Ha, ha!” said Belle, and flicked away 
the ash of her cigarette with a scornful 
wave. ‘‘What you need, bo, is a spitfire 
with a rotten temper to stand over you 
with a poker. Then you’d work.” 

‘No, Belle; no,” said Flick, putting out 
his hand as though to ward her off. “I can 
nol marry you.” 

“Dog!” said Belle, and flung at him the 
nearest object at hand—a saucer. 

‘‘T really do believe they’re fond of each 
other,” said Tootles, the acute observer. 

“Oh, you’re no better,” said Belle, turn- 
ing on him; ‘‘you’re worse! You’ve got 
brains and won’t use them. Lord, but I 
loathe a bunch of work-dodgers!”’ 

‘“What the devil does she come around 
here for,” said Flick, beginning to grow 
angry, “just as we were comfy?” 
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‘““Haven’t we been keeping you in lux- 
ury?” said O’Leary, arousing himself. 

“Well, you’re a good bunch,”’ said Belle, 
relaxing a little, ‘““‘but what I said goes. 
You’re a fine lithograph of ambition, you 
are—wallowing around like a lot of yellow 
dogs. Why don’t you get up and work?” 

‘““‘Where’s Pansy?” said Tootles, to 
divert the attack. 

“Out cooing with Drinkwater, I guess,” 
said Belle, who flounced off with this 
parting stab. “You don’t think she takes 
you seriously, do you?) Why, you couldn’t 
support a canary!” 

“Damn women anyhow!” said Tootles, 
who winced perceptibly. “That’s what 
money does for you. They only come into 
your life to help you spend it, and then they 
make you miserable. Curse every one of 


? 


them! Curse them one and all!” 

“But curse Belle Shaler first,” said 
Flick. 

“All except Millie,” said O’Leary, smil- 
ing. 


“Well, except Millie.” 

But, to their surprise, the girl, having 
finished what might be called her dust- 
survey, approached them and blurted out: 

“Don’t be mad at her, Mr. Wilder. It’s 
because she cares for you she goes at you 
so.” 

“Why, Millie, how do you know such 
things?” said Tootles, opening his eyes. 

“Well, I do.” 

“T do believe she agrees with Belle,” 
said O’Leary, who believed no such thing. 
‘“Come, now—the truth!” 

Thus cornered, to their astonishment the 
girl looked very red and uncomfortable, 
but finally announced, with a determined 
shake of her head: 

“Well, yes; I do. I think she is abso- 
lutely right. And I think you ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves, every one of you!” 

When she had rushed away, overcome 
with her own daring, the three loungers 
looked helplessly at each other. 

“T do believe we have touched these 
maidens’ hearts,” said Tootles, the first to 
break the silence. 

“Never felt so deliciously happy in my 
life,” said Flick, in a melancholy tone; “I 
was just plain plumb glad to be alive— 
and then that female Simon Legree has 
to break in and shout, ‘WORK!’ ” 

“Well, son, they’re right,” said O’Leary. 
“Guess millions don’t agree with us.” 
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“Speak for yourself,” said Flick. 

“Flick,” said O’Leary solemnly, “Belle 
hits hard, but she hits square. Son, you 
ought to be up and doing!” 

‘‘Why me, any more than Tootles?”’ 

““You’re older than I am,” said Tootles, 
who joined O’Leary in a withering con- 
templation of the joke-smith. “Besides, 
who cracks the jokes you sell?” 

“So you're all picking on me?” said Flick 
wrathfully. “All right; Ill show you. 
And I won’t have to kill an uncle to do it, 
either,’ he added, with a vindictive glance 
at O’Leary as he left the room. 

‘“‘He’s gone out in search of puns,” said 
Tootles, who, after a moment’s whistling, 
added, “‘The party still on for to-night?” 

“Tt’s our only salvation.”’ 

“Well, I’ll go down and give the invita- 
tions,” said Tootles. 


X 


Lert alone, King O’Leary began to move 
restlessly about the studio, his hands 
behind his back. The sun was sparkling 
through the skylight—the same sun that 
was shining on distant tranquil seas and 
over green islands; and some of the old 
tugging was at his heart, for he moved over 
to the trunk, which was always ready for an 
instant departure. He was on his knees, 
searching through old keepsakes, when the 
voice of Myrtle Popper called: 

‘Hello there! Anybody in?” 

He turned from his knees, to find her 
looking down suspiciously. 

“Say, you look as though you were 
running off?” 

King O'Leary laughed guiltily. 

“Myrtle, you’ve caught me with the 
goods! Well, yes; I was getting restless.”’ 

He rose and looked down at her with a 
shake of his head. 

She went to the trunk and shut it with a 
bang. 

“Say, how old are you?” 

“Thirty-six beautiful years—and one 
more. 

Thirty-seven!” said the girl severely. 
“And what are you—nothing but a hobo!” 

‘Hold up,” said O’Leary suspiciously; 
“is this a conspiracy? Have you been 
talking to Belle?” 

“T have been talking to no one,” said 
Myrtle indignantly. “I say- what I mean; 
and I mean it’s a crying shame to see a 
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fine, upstanding man like you, King 
O’Leary, no further along than you were 
twenty years ago.”’ 

“What the devil’s got into this place, 
anyhow?” said O’Leary, who put his hand 
to his forehead and sat down before the 
storm. 

“Why don’t you settle down?” said 
Myrtle, in a coaxing voice. 

“‘What would you have me do?” said 
O’Leary, not insensible to the compliment 
of being frowned at by a pretty face. 

“You can’t go on bumming forever. Get 
hold of something and stick to it. You’ve 
got brains, and you’ve got the push, too.” 

By this time, King O’Leary’s early 
resentment had passed, and the Irish fond- 
ness for teasing had begun to twinkle in his 
eyes. 

“Well, Myrtle dear, what have you been 
making up your mind I am to do?” 

“Try a chance with a moving-picture 
house,” said Myrtle eagerly. ‘‘ Honest, 
King, I mean it. I’ve been thinking of 
what you might do for days. I want to see 
you get ahead. There’s an old fellow called 
Pomello that has struck it rich and would 
do anything for me. Put some money in 
with him. I could arrange it.” 

‘““My money is already invested,” said 
King O’Leary, telling a defensive fib. 

“There are a dozen chances passing you 
every day, if you'll only keep your eyes 
open,”’ said Myrtle, sitting on the sofa next 
to O'Leary, with such excitement in her 
great green eyes that he was conscious of 
a pleasant conceit. 

““Myrtle, I’m afraid you’re a determined 
woman,” he said, with a provoking smile. 

“‘T wouldn’t be here if I wasn’t,” she said. 
“What would I be to-day if I couldn’t 
make up my mind? What you need is some 
one to push you on.” 

He lay back, propped up against the 
pillows, watching the fine figure the girl 
made sitting there, her eyes sparkling with 
the busy schemes she was concocting in 
the back of her head, of whose one object 
he was pleasantly aware. 

“What a pity I’m not the marrying 
kind,” he said slyly. ‘I believe you would 
make an alderman out of me.”’ 

“Quit your kiddin’,” she said, shrugging 
her shoulders, “and don’t think, because a 
girl’s a good-enough pal to want to see you 
get on, that she’s throwing herself at you.” 
He laughed hugely. 
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“Got me that time, all right!” 

“Be sensible,” she said, relenting. “It 
ain’t often we get a chance to sit down alone. 
Lord, you don’t know what good it does me 
to slump in here for a quiet chat! You're 
one of my own kind, King!” 

O’Leary yielded to the temptation of the 
moment far enough to play with the coiled 
bracelet which lay agains st the girl’s w rist. 

‘Say, I’m rather curious about you,” he 
said, studying her gravely. “You see a 
queer side of life.”’ 

“T can handle it.” 

“T know that.” 

‘““There’s one thing I have got,” she said, 
eager to seize the rare opportunity to lead 
him into a serious conversation, “and that’s 
a good, hard bump of common sense. 
Don’t make any mistakes about me. I 
don’t lose my head, King.” 

“Well, that’s a wonder; for you’re pretty 
enough to make the Pope lose his,” said 
O’Leary, patting her hand. 

“Wish you meant it,” she said, looking 
at him seriously, ‘but, what with your 
blarney and your jollying, no one knows 
what you think. Yes; I like sassiety, but 
I’m not fooled. You bet I know where to 
pin the young fellows who take me out— 
and the old ones, too.” 

“Should think you got into tight places 
sometimes,” said O’Leary, looking steadily 
into her eyes. 

‘Pooh! Men are like strange dogs,”’ she 
said contemptuously. ‘Walk right up to 
them, bold as life, and they’re gentle as 
ducks. Say—after all, there’s a lot of 
bunk about this bold, bad-man_ stuff. 
Honest, outside of a couple of freshies, men 
has been awfully decent to me. You know 
what I think? I think a lot of them are 
bored stiff with the women about them and 
just tickled to death to take out a girl who 
appreciates having a good time.” 

O’Leary nodded. 

“Men are rather decent. They go just 
about as far as a woman wants them.” 

“That’s right,” she said frankly. “You 
get from them about what you want. Sure, 
I like the going-out to the restaurants and 
the the-ayters, and I dote on dancing; but 
—say—that’s not all the game.” 

“Tt isn’t, eh?” 

“Not on your life; and little Myrtle 
knows it, and don’t you forget it. There’s 
a long ways to go after the mashers drop off. 
The main thing is settlin’ down to some- 


thing that’s your own, findin’ the fellow who’s 
worth helping on, and startin’ to save.” 

“Why, Myrtle, I thought you were a 
social butterfly! ” said O'Leary, surprised, 
and a little apprehensive as he thought he 
perceived the drift of these remarks. 

“Butterfly nothing! Not when the right 
man comes up the street. Nix! Home and 
kiddies for me! That’s the real life. I’ve 
seen all I want of sassiety.”’ 

“Well, Myrtle, you’ve got lots of 
chances,”’ he said, little reckoning how the 
future would play the cards. “T’ll bet 
some day I'll see you rolling down the 
Avenue in a fine limousine.” 

“Don’t tease me,’’she said, so quietly 
that an embarrassing silence fell between 
them. She got up nervously. “I must be 
getting back to the job,” she said, glancing 
at her watch. 

“You're dining with me to-night,” he 
said, rising. 

“Am I?” she said, putting her head back 
defiantly. “I’ve got an engagement—had 
it for a week.” 

“You'll break it, Myrtle darlin’?”’ 

“Oh, will I?”’ she said impertinently. 
_ You seem very sure of yourself.” 

“T am,” he said, smiling and looking into 
her eyes so intently that she turned her 
glance away. 

‘Just you and me?”’ she said, in a quieter 
tone. 

“No; it’s the bunch. Oh, you needn’t 

make a face. We’re dining at the Waldorf. 
Sure, I’m not jollying you this time. So 
get out your swell duds,” he said, coming 
nearer and playing with the lace collar which 
lay close to her throat, “for I want the girl 
that’s on my arm to put it all over the rest 
of them—savvy?” 

“Do you think I can?” she said, with a 
quick breath, for he was close to her, and 
her eyes flashed with a sudden leap as they 
met his. 

“Sure, Myrtle, if you look at me again 
like that, you do it at your own 'peril,” he 

said, wild Trish mischief in his glance. 

“Don’t you dare!” she said, throwing up 
her head; and there was something in her 
look that made him laugh, and, after a little 
scuffle, kiss her. 

“Mind, though, that was just in friend- 
ship,” he said, in pretended seriousness. 

She stood away against the wall, breath- 
less, her cheeks on fire and her eyes snap- 


ping. 
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“Friendship,”’ she said scornfully, with 
a quick breath, “‘a lot of friendship there 
was in that!” 

When she had gone, King O’Leary stood 
shaking his head slowly, his hands in his 
pockets, whistling to himself as he glanced 
in perplexity at the sun which was sparkling 
through the skylight—the sun that shone 
over distant seas and green isles. 


XI 


TootLes’ sentimental difficulties were 
the more annoying inasmuch as he had only 
himself to blame, though he had _ this 
excuse: that the plight in which he found 
himself floundering, according to the ca- 
prices of the most fascinating game of chance 
in the world, was one into which many a 
satisfied male idol has precipitated himself 
unwittingly. In brief, up to the advent of 
the Christmas party and Drinkwater’s 
impertinent intrusion, Tootles had been 
adored because he was in the strategical 
position of permitting the adoration. Dur- 
ing this time, Pansy, enraptured with 
Tootles’ sartorial splendor, his aristocratic 
features (which reminded one of a footman 
or a duke), his holiday English intonation, 
and finding him only languidly interested, 
was overjoyed at his condescension and 
quite miserable at his displeasure when she 
forgot and shifted her pose. Her eyes 
showed plainly her adoration, and she 
hurried gratefully to his call whenever 
Tootles would come rapping at the door, 
saying, in his impertinent manner: 

‘Miss Hartmann, Mr. St. George Kidder 
will receive you for half an hour—for only 
half an hour, mind you. He has a sitter at 
three—a lady of the highest society, who 
wishes her visits to remain unsuspected.”’ 

The more coolly the young scamp took 
her adoration, the more she adored him; 
and matters might have gone on thus 
indefinitely, had not Tootles been so ama- 
teurish as to resent the attentions of 
Drinkwater. Overnight, the whole face of 
the world was changed, and from being 
pursued by a beautiful nymph who trembled 
under the favor of his smile, Tootles, to his 
indignation, found himself the pursuer, 
without quite comprehending how the 
transformation had been worked. Miss 
Pansy, from a grateful young lady with 
her heart at her finger-tips, became over- 
night a delighted and outrageous little 
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flirt, maliciously bent on tormenting him 
to the limit of his endurance. Tootles, not 
having sense enough to stop and run in the 
opposite direction, continued with wrath 
and fury to pursue the tantalizing eyes 
which danced at him over her fleeing 
shoulder, until he was ready to believe that 
the love and likewise the tragedy of his life 
had descended upon him. 

Belle Shaler’s trifling allusion to Drink- 
water had aroused the atavistic yearning 
for murder in simple or exaggerated 
degrees in his usually easy-going nature. 
He stopped before the door of her studio a 
moment, frowning darkly, before deciding, 
with supreme cunning, to disguise his 
misery under a countenance of excessive 
joy. Pansy, to his relief, was there, camped 
in a green-plush rocking-chair, sewing on 
something pink and filmy. On the center- 
table was a large vase of chrysanthemums. 
When Tootles perceived this, his gaiety 
descended, so to speak, into the cellar. He 
entered the room with a forced dapperness, 
saying, 

“Have the diamonds come yet, or would 
you prefer pearls?”’ 

The room was divided by a green-baize 
curtain, which concealed the domestic 
arrangements and the oil-stove. Popular 
full-pages in color from magazines and 
newspapers littered the walls, while different 
articles of furniture were decked out in rib- 
bons and ruffles. A sewing-machine was dis- 
guised under an Eastern blanket, while the 
bed-couches were piled with fancy pillows, 
depicting such romantic scenes as a mother 
bird feeding its young, a tennis-match 
entitled “Love All,” noble red Indians 
around a camp-fire, and another, adorned 
with a red-cheeked damsel with her hand 
behind her head and her legs out of propor- 
tion, inscribed “An American Beauty.” 
Tootles saw none of these details; he saw 
only the chrysanthemums. 

“Oh, hello!” said Pansy, continuing at 
her work. 

“‘Who’s that?” said Belle, sticking her 
head through the curtains. ‘Oh, it’s 
only you!” 

Tootles put his hand on his heart and 
made several rapid bows. 

“Thanks—thanks for this ovation!’ 

“What have ye been doing all this 
while?” Pansy condescended to say, and, 
as though this were a soul-confidence, she 
raised her eyes liquidly and allowed her 
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glance to flutter in his in one of those 
destructive looks which do not need to be 
taught at high school. 

‘It’s my birthday,” said Tootles, “and I 
am arranging for my friends to give me a 
surprise-party.” 

“Go wan,” said Pansy, who, having 
treated him to a melting look, now froze 
him with one of indifferent disdain. How- 
ever, the scent of dinner in the air demanded 
a certain diplomacy. She smiled. ‘What 
is it—feed or show?”’ 

“Tt is my _ birthday,” said Tootles 
indignantly. ‘‘ Don’t you think I was born, 
the same as you?”’ 

“Come off!” said Belle, who emerged 
from behind the curtains with her hat on. 
“T’ll bet they picked you off a tree.”’ 

“My dear girl,” said Tootles, who 
resorted to his defensive English accent, 
“it would be far better if you attended to 
your own troubles. At this very moment, 
Flick may be a suicide. He started for 
the river.” 

‘““He may choke to death,” said Belle 
scornfully, ‘but he’ll never end in water.”’ 

“He is exceedingly distressed,” said 
Tootles, who was afraid that, if he annoyed 
her, she might stay. ‘Well, girls, the 
automobile will be here at seven. Those 
who love me are invited.”’ And as he was 
still fearful that she might linger, he added 
artfully, “Belle, I particularly want you; 
I like to be surrounded by beautiful 
women.” 

As Belle Shaler was both human and 
feminine, she was grateful, and showed it, 
first by abuse, and then by a bit of advice. 

“Try that on some one from the green 
grass,” she said, with a tilt of her nose. 
‘Oh, T’ll be there.”” And she added, patting 
his cheek, “Well, he’s a nice boy, only””— 
this in a lower tone, with a glance at Pansy 
—‘‘don’t be a softy, Tootles; give her 
hell.” 

Tootles answered her with a manly glare, 
to convince her of his inflexibility, and the 
door once closed behind her, flung a leg 
over the table, flirted with the work-basket, 
waited unsuccessfully for Pansy to take the 
initiative, and ended by saying, 

“Well, how about it?” 

‘About what?” said Pansy, looking up as 
though she had just perceived his presence. 

‘Those who love me are invited,” said 
Tootles, folding his arms and giving her a 
killing look. 





“Do you want me to come?” 

Saying which, she put down the sewing 
and looked again into his eyes with a tender 
look that seemed to say, “‘ Why hide what’s 
in your heart, dear?’” 

“Oh, no,” said Tootles, falling back on 
sarcasm as he felt himself crumbling weakly; 
‘IT came here expressly to beg you to re- 
frain.” 

‘““Now you're cross,’ said Pansy, quite 
delighted. “I suppose it’s them flowers.” 

“What flowers?” said Tootles, looking 
around in surprise. He examined them and 
added: “Wired! Cheap stuff. Now, isn’t 
that just like a shyster lawyer!” 

“Silly!” said Pansy, bursting into laugh- 
ter. ‘How do ye know that ain’t for 
Belle?” 

“Really?” said Tootles, beaming. 

‘““Goose!”’ 

“You’ve been mean enough to me,”’ said 
Tootles, taking her hand. “You might 
let up.” 

“Do you really want me to come?” said 
Pansy, smiling all over. 

“Want you? Why, you beautiful crea- 
ture,” said Tootles, ecstatically, ‘come, 
and I’ll go before you with a dust-pan and 
dust the way! That’s how much I want 
you.” 

These higher flights from Tootles always 
moved Pansy, who had a penchant for 
refined romance. She relented, and there 
was quite an important discussion as to 
whether Tootles did not, in fact, really 
believe that Myrtle Popper’s eyes were 
more unusual than hers, and favor the 
figure of Belle Shaler. All of which would 
have had an agreeable ending, had not 
Belle returned and let the cat out of the 
bag by asking Pansy if she might wear some 
of her chrysanthemums. 

When Tootles returned, to find King 
O’Leary in a perplexed self-examination, 
he was in a fearful state. He slammed the 
door and dove on the couch. 

“Say, what is this?” said O'Leary, after 
a moment of amazement. ‘Love or 
bills?” 

Tootles’ remarks, while intelligible, re- 
mained outside the limits of organized 
speech which the wise fathers who estab- 
lished the dictionary as an uplift have 
imposed. In the end, when calm had 
returned, he arose and said: 

“That ends it! King, take witness— 
I’m through—I’m cured!” 















“Oh, Pansy’s a good sort, all right,” said 
O’Leary, understanding. 

“Good sort! Yes; certainly. But tell me 
why I, St. George Kidder, with a career, 
with fame and with riches, a future, should 
be running after a little smudgy-eyed slip 
of a girl who hasn’t a thought in her head.” 

“Oh, now!” 

“She hasn’t. King, I swear she is posi- 
tively stupid! Fact. Now, honestly, why 
am I pattering at her hee!s—why ?” 

‘She has beautiful eyes, son.” 

“Do you think that’s enough? No; 
it’s not enough!” 

‘Well, that depends how close they 
are,” said King O’Leary ruefully, thinking 
of other eyes. 

“Do you see me now?” said Tootles 
fiercely. “I am calm. I am not saying 
this because I am excited. I am calm. 
Now listen: I can look at myself and see 
what’s what. King, I am cured! There’s 
nothing—nothing there. <A _ pretty face, 
yes—but that’s all. Drinkwater can have 
her. I don’t care now. It’s only vanity— 
just low, despicable vanity with me, I 
admit. Thank heaven, I am strong enough 
to admit it, and because I admit it, I can 
laugh at it 

Belle Shaler rapped at the door. 

‘Hey there, Tootles!” 

“Well, what?” growled Tootles, stopping 
short. 

‘Pansy wants to speak to you.” 

“Oh, she does? Well, I’m in the bath- 
tub,”’ said Tootles, and, as the steps went 
down the hall, he whistled blithely at King 
O'Leary, and said, ‘‘ You see?” 

“Sure; but why did you give a lie. 

‘“T dislike undignified discussions,’ 
Tootles loftily. 

‘Well, on the whole, I think you’re right 
about the girls,” said O’Leary. “We'll 
give them a grand-stand finish to-night, 
and then we'll get down to tacks.” 

Flick came in with his hat over his eyes, 
saying gloomily, 

“Ts the wake still on?” 

While King O’Leary was explaining the 
finality of the ceremony, there came a rush 
and tap outside, and the voice of Belle 
Shaler cried, 

“Tootles, Pansy’s cut her finger!” 

“Good Lord!” said Tootles, who sprang 
from the imaginary bathtub to the door, to 
find Belle Shaler confronting him with a 
scornful glance. 
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“Hmm! Bathtub! Well, young man, I 
know what I’d do to you.” 

But behind Belle was Pansy, with soulful 
eyes, holding out an imploring hand, saying, 
in the voice of an angel, 

“Tootles—please!” 

Tootles went, and when hereturned, he said 
triumphantly, deadened toall sense of shame: 

“Tt was all Belle’s doing. The flowers 
were hers. I suppose I was a little hasty.” 

They departed in taxi-cabs at seven 
sharp—Tootles, in evening dress, pleas- 
antly aware of the admiring glance of Pansy, 
directed at the irreproachable set of his 
white cravat; Flick, with collar reversed 
and a black-silk square drawn over the 
opening of his vest; while the problem of 
passing King O’Leary through the barriers 
of evening dress was solved by the simple 
expedient of taking the part out of his hair 
and decorating him with a flowing tie. 
While they were fidgeting under the expert 
scrutiny of the head waiter, the ladies all 
aflutter, who should come up from a near-by 
table but Dangerfield! 

“Friends of mine, Oscar,” he said. 
“One of your best tables.” 

“Did you get the name the head waiter 
called him?” said O’Leary to Tootles, as 
they were ushered to a corner table with 
honors due to an ambassador. 

“No.” 

“Neither did I; but it was not Danger- 
field—hello!”’ 

“What is it?”’ 

O’Leary, whose eyes had found some one 
in the crowd, mumbled an evasive explana- 
tion and proceeded to arrange the table 
with special attention to the placing of 
Tootles and Pansy. 

The evening made a terrific impression 
on the ladies, whose eyes began to glow 
more kindly under the spell of the lights and 
the music and the awed recognition of what 
each dish must cost. They went to a comic 
opera in a box, in full view of an audience, 
took supper among the highest paying 
social strata, oblivious of the rising fear in 
the breasts of Flick and Tootles lest 
O’Leary might make an error in subtrac- 
tion. King, in fact, had calculated so fine 
that he was forced to send the others ahead 
while he picked a quarrel with the waiter to 
save the tip for the journey home, where 
they ended, so to speak, in a dead heat. 

“Did you see him?” O’Leary found a 
moment to whisper to Flick. 
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“Never thought he’d get out of the 
door,” said Wilder, who had watched 
Dangerfield’s perilous exit. 

“No; not Dangerfield—Drink water,” said 
O’Leary. 

“That ferret! 
Pansy, eh?” 

“No; he was there on other business,” 
said O’Leary. ‘‘Mark my words, he’s on 
Dangerfield’s trail, boy. There’s some 
dirty business in the wind.” 

Tootles approached, and they switched 
the conversation. Each couple now showed 
such a desire to linger in the shadows that 
they arrived at the sixth floor well together. 

“Mr. St. George Kidder has a few words 
to say,” said Flick gravely. 

Tootles, the stage having been thus set, 
brought one lock of hair over his forehead 
in the wild, romantic way of a true genius, 
and said: 

“Charming and beautiful women—we 
thank you! We thank you for being just 
what you are—charming and _ beautiful! 
We thank you the more because to-night 
we say farewell. You laugh; you doubt me 
—but the laugh is on you. You thought to 
roll on forever in luxury. To-night you 
have assisted at our farewell appearance 
as gilded dispensers of ill-gotten wealth.” 

“Amen!”’ said Flick and O’Leary, in 
sepulchral chorus. 

“Despite your sneers, your abuse, 
your cruel misunderstandings,” continued 
Tootles, charmed with the sound of_his own 
voice, ‘‘we have shown you how artists 
dispense their wealth. Now that we face a 
cold, hard dawn without a cent, without a 
friend, but proudly, with the inspiration of 
our art, we do not wait to be abandoned by 
you—we say farewell!”’ 

“You’re broke?” said the three girls, in 
horrified chorus. 

““Broke!”’ said the three men, delighted; 
and, falling into lock-step, their hats waving 
gaily, they marched, roaring with laughter, 
down the hall and into their room. 


Was he there? Stalking 
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THE next morning, the sixth floor was 
treated to two surprises. Before the home 
of the Arts a placard in red ink announced: 


WE ARE WORKING. 
NO WOMEN ADMITTED BEFORE 
TEA-TIME. 
P.S. Bring the Tea. 
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Down the hall was the sound of wrenching 
planks, and those who ventured curiously 
beheld Dangerfield, assisted by Sassafras, 
busy at the task of unpacking, while Inga 
surveyed the operations. 

Since New Year’s, Dangerfield had made 
no attempt to mingle with the others, 
though several times he had stopped for a 
word of greeting, as though in self-excuse; 
but he never passed the threshold, and, after 
a moment’s fidgeting and a few gracious 
words, he departed. 

Inga, alone of the floor, knew the full 
extent of the turbulent voyage through 
which Dangerfield was passing. Since the 
night on which she had committed the 
error of attempting to restrain him, she 
had refrained from putting any brake upon 
his actions, holding herself in readiness to 
come to him in the limp hours of succeeding 
weakness and despair. This attitude awak- 
ened his curiosity, as it gained his confi- 
dence. Once he even asked to see her room. 
She refused. 

‘Why not?” he asked. 

“T’m queer,” she said thoughtfully, “but 
I had rather you wouldn't.” 

“Tt’s not—” Then he stopped. “No; 
it’s not that you care what the others say.” 

“No; it’s not that,’’ she said, amused at 
the thought. 

“Well, then?” 

“Tt’s a feeling—I don’t know. It’s 
something I want to keep to myself—part 
of me. You don’t understand.” 

He shook his head, and, struck with the 
peculiar intensity of her eyes, revery mixed 
almost with a touch of fear, he said impul- 
sively, 

“Tnga, I can’t make you out.” 

“Don’t.” 

This reply dissatisfied him. His eyes 
began to follow her more intently when 
they were alone, and several times unsuc- 
cessfully he returned to the attack. 

During this time, the visitors, men of his 
own world, who flitted in for a brief duty- 
visit, began to fall away. He saw them go 
with a scorn and bitterness at first, and 
then with a sort of relief. Sassafras received 
orders to announce that he was out, except 
to two men, lawyers evidently, who came 
from time to time. Curiously enough, 
even after the wildest nights, he never 
showed any remorse. When Inga was there, 
he often fell into profound fits of morose- 
ness, in which he would sit with his fists 











clutched to his mouth, gnawing at his nails. 

She never relinquished her intention of 
getting him into an atmosphere of calm and 
order, and occasionally tried, by devious 
ways, to suggest the subject of unpacking. 
But the moment the man felt a compelling 
hand, some malicious and refractory devil 
seemed to rise up in him, and he would say: 

“T know what you’re after. Well, 
won't do it.” 

Then, one morning, to her surprise, he 
called her and said abruptly: 

‘Well, I’m going to fix up the studio. 
There, now—will you be satisfied?” 

‘Thank you,” she said, with a bright nod. 

“Oh, you needn’t thank me,” he said 
grimly. ‘*Wait and see. You may regret it. 

They set to work with a vim, and once 
launched on a new idea, he threw himself 
into it with the enthusiasm of a child. 
Sassafras was pressed into service (having 
surreptitiously jammed the elevator), rolling 
his eyes at the magnificence he uncovered. 
They spent a gay morning transforming 
the boarded bareness of the studio with the 
warm, green background of great tapes- 
tries, restful in harmony and dreamy ver- 
dure. The man had a love of beauty as 
intense as all his desires, and if Inga did not 
always understand the value of the really 
fine bits of Louis XV furniture, she had an 
instinctive eye for proportion and delicacy. 

‘Well, suppose we’li have to stop for 
lunch, ” he said, at last. 

“Send S sam for sandwiches, and let’s go 
on,” she said eagerly. 

‘**Do you want to?” 

“Indeed I do!” 

They lunched on a great Florentine table 
of carved oak, ample enough to seat a 
dozen, discussing where the sideboard 
should stand and the old Roman chest 
with beaten brass clasps. Underneath 
them, a great rug in the center transformed 
the floor with the heavy faded yellows and 
greens of its rich softness. 

‘We'll draw a curtain of China silk, a 
warm gray, over the skylight,” he said, 
studying the harmonies that had come 
into the room. ‘Hello! What are you 
doing?” he added, smiling. 

She had stolen from her slippers, and was 
moving lightly over the deep Oriental rug, 
reveling in its velvety voluptuousness. 

“T love the very feel of it,” she said, her 


face flushing in the first emotion she had 
shown him. 
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he said, 
with mock sternness, and half closing his 


“Go back into the tapestry,” 
eyes, he nodded approvingly, his glance 
following the flowing line of the deep-green 
silk skirt which turned from the graceful 
hip, the firm, dark neck rising above the 
youthful breast, and the forestlike wildness 
of the oval face. 

She slipped her green-silk feet back into 
the slippers and said impulsively, 

“Tt’s all just as I thought you would 
have it.” 

“Oh, it 
enthusiasm. 

“Things you live with tell so much,” she 
said, moving curiously toward the chest. © 

“You’ve got some strange ideas about 
me,” he said grimly. 

“T have the right one, 
She laid her hand on the chest. 
hidden here?” 

“So you can have curiosity, too?” he 
said, smiling, caught by the rare mood of 
enthusiasm, which seemed to waken sudden 
delicate flushes and sensitive emotions 
across the blue veil of her eyes and the 
finely turned upper lip. 

He opened the chest and drew forth an 
armful of old silks and velvets, rare satins 
and brocades, spilling a riot of color into 
her arms—leaping, flashing swirls of sap- 
phire, gold, and faded amethyst. She put 
them aside, and, with a cry of delight, 
seized something lying in the chest—a rose 
velvet with the faintest silver sheen, 
which brought back the pageantry of the 
Middle Ages. 

“How wonderful!” 

“You have a good instinct,” he said, 
nodding. ‘‘That’s Italian, thirteenth cen- 
tury, the rarest of all. What color, eh?” 

All at once, with a smothered cry—the 
longing of his soul for the lost days of 
inspiration, perhaps—he struck the chest 
with the full force of his fist and turned 
away in rebellion. 

“God!” 

“Don’t.”” She laid her hands quickly on 
his shoulders, straight and slim, as she stood 
gazing earnestly into his tormented eyes. 
= Mr. Dangerfield, that’ll come again.’ 

“Never; no, never,” he said gloomily, 
and his lips twitched as he glanced away. 

Sassafras returned at this moment. 
Then they set to work again, but she had 
lost him for the day. The exuberance had 
departed. He gave his assent in mono- 


is?” he said, enjoying her 


” she said calmly. 
‘**What’s 
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syllables, and seemed to have so completely 
lost interest that she hastened the work, 
fearing that the whim would seize him to 
countermand it. With the coming of the 
night and the blazing-out of the lights, he 
began to get restless, wandering about the 
room as though each thing in it were rais- 
ing a haunting memory before him. Once 
he objected, when Sassafras had started to 
unpack the easel and the paint-boxes. 

‘Not that!” he said angrily. 

“Unpack them; you can put them away 
afterward,” she said casually. 

He looked at her so furiously that, for a 
moment, she half expected an angry answer. 
Then he laughed and shrugged his shoulders. 

“TI know your idea—little good it will 
do!” he said, with a stubborn look, and 
went to the window, gazing out. 

There was yet much to be done, but the 
essential had been accomplished. The 
studio had been rid of boxes and wrappings, 
and though frames and bric-a-brac, porce- 
lains, bronzes, terra cottas, stood against 
the walls, mingled with the dull gray of 
rapiers, green masks, and brown boxing- 
gloves, with glowing pools of burnished 
copper, the room was humanized. 

‘“That’s enough for to-night,” she said, 
after she had sent Sassafras away. He 
turned, and the first thing he saw was the 
easel. 

“You seem to know where to place it,” 
he said abruptly. 

“I’m glad that’s right,”’ she said quietly. 

“Well, now that you’ve gotten me to do 
it,” he said, staring dully about the room, 
“we'll see what will come of it.” 

She started to leave. 

“Wait! I don’t mean to be rude,” he 
said nervously, “only , 

“Why, Mr. Dangerfield, don’t say that!” 
she said quietly. ‘I understand.” 

He nodded. Then, apparently irrele- 
vantly, he said, 

“Afraid I’m going off on a wild night, 
aren’t you?” 

“T wasn’t thinking of it.” 

“See here,” he said abruptly: “I want 
you to understand one thing—that isn’t 
the trouble—I can stop that any time I 
want,” he added almost viciously, “but 
I don’t want to.’’ Then he said, seemingly 
without reason, “How long is it to the 
twentieth?”’ 

“Why, two weeks.” 

“Still that? The twentieth—that’s a date 
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to remember,” he said, as though to him- 
self. 

She saw him frown and stare past her, as 
that other self came into his eyes, bristling, 
savage, rebelling against some inner torture. 
He looked at her a moment, as though trying 
to account for her presence, and ended by 
saying, 

“Well, it was curious.” 

“What?” 

“How you knew where to place that 
easel.” 

“T don’t think so,” she said quietly. 

He waited a moment, evidently turning 
something over in his mind, before saying 
with the same abruptness, 

“Do I remind you of anyone?” - 

She glanced at him quickly, and then 
shook her head twice energetically. 

“That’s strange—well, you made me 
think so,” he said, and without explaihing 
his meaning, he went off. 


Having permitted her to influence him so 
far, out of pure deviltry, he seemed deter- 
mined to make her regret it. To the surprise 
of everyone, he became exceedingly sociable, 
dropping in at all hours, with the exception 
of tea-time, when the girls came back at the 
end of the day. He was always polite to 
them; but it was plain to see that they did 
not interest him in the least. This new 
phase of Dangerfield’s had unfortunately 
an upsetting influence, just as virtue had 
set in strongly, with Tootles composing 
the figure-scheme of his monumental work 
which would represent the ages in admira- 
tion before the apotheosis of the well- 
dressed man; Flick beginning new duties 
as the press-agent for a folding tooth-brush 
which could be carried in the vest pocket, 
and King O’Leary installed at the piano at 
Campeau’s restaurant. If Tootles and 
O’Leary maintained some semblance of 
concentration, Flick, who never refused an 
invitation to patrol the city or to usher in 
the sun, abandoned the folding tooth- 
brush on the second day of sightseeing in 
Dangerfield’s company. Sometimes the 
night ended in the studio with boxing or 
fencing or a group about the card-table. 
It was not so much the drinking that went 
on but the waste of energy that was ap- 
palling. Though Dangerfield drank heavily 
and continuously, he had a knack of con- 
cealing it, of always remaining within the 
limits of his dignity. It was rather his 











consuming of vitality and lack of sleep that 
seemed to be wearing him down before their 
eyes. 

They were all in Dangerfield’s studio, 
about eleven o’clock one night—a mixed 
group, for Dangerfield and Flick, in the 
wanderings of the night before, had been 
seized with the idea of giving a boxing 
carnival and had annexed two ornaments of 
the profession, Spike Feeley and Gumbo 
Rickey, who knew Flick of old. In order 
to impress Tootles, Flick had plotted a 
dramatic finale, in which, after the pro- 
fessionals had disposed of the araateurs, 
they were to go down before the might of 
his thin arms. Unfortunately, the immi- 
nence of this conclusion and the slight 
floating doubt which always accompanies 
trafficking with men of lower ethical 
standards had so weighed upon Flick that 
he had resorted to much artificial encour- 
agement, until by the time Spike Feeley 
had floored Drinkwater (which was part of 
the program), and King O’Leary and 
Gumbo Rickey had slugged each other to 
their hearts’ content, Flick, was heard to 
whisper to his antagonist, 

“First time—down—you down; 
sure—see?” 

Spike, to the honor of the profession, 
carried out his part of the contract to the 
extent of going down under the first assault, 
with a realistic imitation of unconsciousness. 
Unfortunately, Flick went down also, and, 
going down, stayed there; so that a new 
record was established in the annals of the 
fistic art by the spectacle of both men 
knocked out by one blow. When the 
laughter and confusion had subsided, Dan- 
gerfield made up his mind suddenly to put 
on the gloves. He had never boxed; but 
something in the joyful fury of O’Leary’s 
bout had sent the fighting blood coursing 
in him. 

“Look out for yourself, Spike!” he said 
suddenly, as Feeley slouched into a lazy, 
receptive attitude; and the joy with which 
his voice rang warned them that he could 
box. 

Feeley came forward languidly with an 
orthodox feint. Dangerfield walked into 
him and drove a hard left straight to the 
face that sent the professional back with a 
rude jar and a quick flash of temper. 

‘All right, if that’s the way ye’s fightin’,” 
he said, and he came back crouching. 


make 
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The next instalment of The Woman Gives wil! appear in the March issue. 
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“T told you to look out,” said Dangerfield, 
laughing, and the next moment they were 
at it, back and forth, hammer and tongs, 
fast and heavy. 

In the long run, condition must, of course, 
have told, though, to be fair, the profes- 
sional, too, had been in the cups that 
night; but at a quick mixing-scrap, Dan- 
gerfield had him at his mercy. There was 
something ferocious in the way he plunged 
in, as though reveling in the opportunity of 
throwing off the tension under which he had 
struggled. He caught hard smashes with 
a reckless laugh, giving in kind. Once he 
went reeling against the old Roman chest 
and almost over, but he steadied himself 
and fought back, rocking the other man 
under the impact of his blows. It was no 
tame boxing exhibition but a fight for 
blood by now, and the spectators were on 
their feet, shouting’in excitement. A blow 
caught Feeley full on the head; he stag- 
gered, and Dangerfield stepped in with a 
mighty drive at the body which lifted him 
off the floor and flung him crashing into a 
pile of copper plaques. At that precise 
moment the door opened and a woman 
stood looking in. Feeley, bounding up, 
came rushing in furiously, but Dangerfield 
stopped him with a quick oath, and he 
turned, gazing too, at the tall figure 
purposely concealed in furs and heavy veils. 

There was a silence as flat as a calm in a 
gale. Each recognized at once, first, that it 
was a woman of the world and, second, that 
she had the right to be there. They drew 
back, leaving the room to the two figures, 
the woman drawn up scornfully against the 
door, and Dangerfield, with his lips twitch- 
ing and his curious, bearlike stare, facing 
her. It was a hard moment for him, and 
those who knew the man wondered into 
what paroxysm of anger he might go. In 
the end, the breeding in him won out, and 
he held himself in fairly well. Fortu- 
nately, as he was standing there, King 
O’Leary came to his assistance. 

“Better beat it, you fellows!’ he sang 
out; and with that, like a herd of huddling 
sheep, awkwardly and nervously, they 
crowded out of the room, suddenly quieted 
and sobered. King O’Leary, who came last, 
closed the door, leaving Dangerfield alone 
with the woman, who, by the possessive 
assurance of her attitude, they instinctively 
divined must be his wife. 
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Here is the first of the new Gouverneur Morris series. Have you ever read a 
more charming love-story, or one told with more art and grace? Mr. Morris’s 


contribution next month will be another love-story, but the heroine is a very 
different kind of a girl, and the course of love meets another kind of obstacle. 


E had only to prop a ladder 
against the dividing fence and 
to look over into his neighbor’s 
garden. And that was all she 

had to do. Yet both hesitated. 

So a child toward Christmas time, receiv- 
ing an envelop addressed in the handwriting 
of a rich uncle hesitates to open it, lest, 
hoping that the enclosed check is greater 
than was hoped for, it shall prove to 
be less. 

There could be no chance meetings at 
front gates, because the little places that 
they had bought in the pretty suburb stood 
back to back, each in the.exact middle of a 
very long row of similar little places. 

Views from back windows were denied 


by impervious screens of Norway spruce 
and Tsuga Canadenis. 

There remained, then, only the ladders and 
the dividing fence. Furthermore, she was 
almost always in her garden, and he was 
almost always in his. When they weren't, 
their gardeners, for each had one, did not 
hesitate to meet at the top of the ladders 
and drink pleasantly out of a dark bottle. 
Neither gardener cared in the least what 
the other looked like. Each had a long 
upper lip like a Harlem goat, and, under- 
neath, a few long yellow teeth planted at 
random. 

At the top of the fence there met, also, 
morning-glories, that climbed from her side, 
and moonflowers, that climbed from his. 
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That first day in early spring (the day 
they both sowed their radishes), he would 
have climbed a ladder without a moment’s 
hesitation to look at her, drawn by her 
voice, though not yet enamored of it, but 
the ladder which he had ordered of the com- 
bination grocery and hardware store at the 
railroad station had not yet arrived. 

When it did come, he was already en- 
amored of her voice, and as shy and roman- 
tic as a boy of eighteen—since which actual 
stage of his existence some thirty years had 
rolled away. 

“Of course she’s pretty,’’ he thought; 
“but how pretty? I wouldn’t have her dis- 
appointing for anything.” And he sighed 
and continued to think. “I’m forty-eight,” 
he thought, “‘a fine age for climbing ladders 
and ogling young women from the tops of 
them, and scaring them into fits with my 
gray hair and wrinkles!” 

And then, at a sound of the voice which 
he loved, he turned and, for all his gray hair 
and wrinkles (he meant crow’s-feet), ran 
like a boy for shelter. She had _ said, 
‘““Thomas, where is the ladder?”’ 

If he had stood his ground, he would have 
heard a moment later: 

“No; I don’t want it. I want to know 
where it is.”’ 

Sometimes they worked very close to the 
fence, driving tacks into straps cut from old 
gloves, and so supporting their chosen 
climbers—she her morning-glories, he his 
moonflowers. 

Once, he being on tiptoe, and she stooping 
a little, her right ear came very close to a 
small knot-hole, against which his left 
breast was tightly pressed, and she heard 
his heart beating. Almost she felt herself 
compromised. The color that flooded her 
cheeks made her look young. 

Once, tempted beyond all prudence, he 
tried to have a look at her through that 
same knot-hole. It was at the very mo- 
ment when her gardener, Thomas, brought 
the powerful stream of his garden hose to 
bear upon the identical orifice. 

It seemed to McCreary (or McDreary, as 
he sometimes called himself) that she had 
the most moving, thrilling, angelic, spiced- 
with-humor voice that he had ever heard, 
or even imagined. But the effect of his 
voice upon Miss Addison was different. To 
her flat and prettily turned ears, it had the 
beauty, not of tone but of manliness and 
generosity. He was continually forgiving 


John, the gardener, while Miss Addison 
thrilled to hear. 

Their romance began with the sowing of 
the radishes; it became warmer with the 
sewing of the early peas. As the bare soil 
of their respective garden plots became 
gradually covered with tender green, so 
their elderly hearts became filled with young 
and tender thoughts of each other. 

Miss Addison was over forty, if she was a 
day, but when she looked at herself in her 
mirror, an affair of recurring frequency, she 
was sometimes obliged to recall the exact 
date of her birth. 

“Why you don’t look more than—’ 
she would begin happily, and finish with 
these solemn words: “seventh February, 
1874.”’ Then she would do a sum in sub- 
traction. 

Pleasant rain came at night, followed by 
warm sunshine at morning. Early flowers 
opened in their gardens, and regarded the 
heavens with charming and innocent faces. 
All was well. 

Then, one morning, he heard a strange 
voice in her garden, and that afternoon she 
heard a strange voice in his. 

With the voice which he heard, she seemed 
to be on the most familiar and affectionate 
terms. It was a traveled, adventurous 
voice that smacked of rolling oceans, of 
Indian temples, of nutmeg groves, and of 
those things which are beyond the ridges. 
It was a voice gallant and beseeching. It 
would have charmed even a sophisticated 
bird out of a tree. 

The afternoon voice, which she was later 
to hear in his garden, was of a different 
species. It was the kind of voice most 
beloved of homesick men—a gentle, single- 
minded, under-the-lamp, looking-up-from- 
darning voice, a bending-over-wakeful- 
babies-in-nurseries voice, a voice more 
dangerous than the voices of sirens, for 
against it no right-minded man in his 
senses ever yet stopped his ears. 

The voice which so troubled McCreary 
was the voice of Miss Addison’s brother, a 


, 


quiet Manhattan Island business nian, who ° 


had come to advise her about her affairs. 
The other voice, the Addison-troubling 
voice, was that of McCreary’s gay and 
worldly sister. She had come to consult 
him about the propriety (God save the 
mark!) of divorcing her second husband. 
Yet each was deeply troubled—and 
worse. For, that night, she shared her 
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narrow bed with a green monster, and it 
was the sarhe with him. 

Even their gardens were afiected; for 
neither the one nor the other was spared 
by the late frost which descended upon 
them an hour or so before the dawn. 

But great are the recuperative powers of 
nature. For soon Romance and _ nastur- 
tiums had again lifted up their blighted 
heads in the gardens. 


II 


SEVENTY miles up Long Island Sound, 
as the train flies, there is, in the midst of an 
old-fashioned, umbrageous city, a college 
for young men. In the outskirts of that 
city, surrounded by garden playgrounds and 
a high brick wall, there is a fashionable 
school for young girls. 

One of these young girls was older than 
the others. She was in love. She was also 
a sound athlete in the finest of condition, 
and could climb a pear tree and look over 
the top of a high brick wall without feeling 
giddy. It wasa forbidden thing to do, but 
in certain conditions of the heart, rules and 
regulations and even hell-fire are things of 
no consequence. 

Into that side of the brick wall which 
faced the outer world, upon a night of 
storm when no guardian ear could hear the 
blows of the hammer, heavy spikes had 
been driven. Climbing by these, a man, 
less versed in Greek than activity, could 
reach the top of that wall in two jerks of a 
lamb’s tail, and take all those good things 
which the gods provided. 

Kisses? Yes. (You had to be mighty 
careful your foot didn’t slip.) But better 
than these—perfect trust, the right to keep 
clean and straight, to look forward bravely, 
and, in the end, to succeed. 

As a romance, it was, perhaps unique. 
They had never yet met on the level. One 
or the other had always been up or down in 
the world. He had seen her first from the 
masthead of a catboat. She had been in 
the water. At their next meeting, he stood 
upon the platform of a railroad-station and 
saw her go by slowly, looking from the win- 
dow of a train. That same autumn, looking 
from the topmost row of a grand stand, she 
beheld him wallowing in the mud of a foot- 
ball field, and frantically waved her little 


-blue flag with its white Y, and adored him. 


Then, one gusty day, she went walking 


two and two with her schoolmates, properly 
chaperoned, and they came to the edge of 
an autumn-bitten wood, and saw before 
them, upon the bare hilltop, a gigantic 
windmill of open ironwork, groaning, clang- 
ing, and raging in the wind. A narrow iron 
ladder led to the top of this, and a long iron 
shank, with a white-iron arrow-feather, bal- 
anced the wind-wheel and kept its face to 
the wind. And this arrow was never still, 
but jerked this way and that. A fly must 
have thought twice before lighting on it. 

Gathered at the foot of the windmill were 
three young men, one of whom had sug- 
gested that it would be a good “stunt” to 
climb the iron ladder, one at a time, crawl 
out on the narrow shaft, and. write their 
names upon the broad arrow-feather. 

“Not for mine,” said one of the three. 

“Nor for mine,” said the one who had 
made the suggestion, and he laughed. 

The third looked up the windmill and 
up and out along the arrow. The mere 
thought of that dizzy journey frightened 
him beyond measure, and so he said, 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

‘You mean you'll do it?”’ 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, don’t be a damn fool!” 

But the third young man meant to climb 
that windmill or die, and for this reason 
only: that he was afraid to. So he saw to it 
that his coat was well buttoned and would 
not catch on anything, and began rapidly 
to climb. 


“Come, girls,’ exclaimed Miss Addams 
irresolutely; ‘this is no sort of day to be 
standing still.” 

But the girls, flushed with pretty ex- 
citement, clasped their hands together and 
jumped up and down most ingratiating and 
said, 

“Oh, please, Miss Addams—oh, please 
do let us stay, just this once!” 

And they stayed, and the young man 
went on and up the ladder. 

When he was nearly at the top, he was 
trembling, and he said to himself, 

‘“T’m afraid to look down.” 

So he looked down. 

And he saw the upturned faces of his 
friends, and, farther off, the upturned faces 
of the girls. And third from the end (very 
little and far off), her face. 

“So help me,” said he; “‘I am afraid to 
let go with one hand and wave to her.” 
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So he let go with one hand and waved. 
And she waved back. 

“Oh!” cried Miss Addams. It was the 
cry of an elderly spinster who, upon pushing 
open a wrong door, might find herself in the 
dressing-room of a Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

The man who was afraid began to climb 
out on the arrow. There was a three-inch 
ledge for his toes, and a tight wire-rope stay 
to cling to. 

One of his friends turned away, snapping 
the fingers of both hands in a kind of help- 
less horror. The others stood rooted. The 
arrow clanged, and jerked this way and that. 
He reached the broad white feather, let go 
with one hand, and began to fumble in his 
pockets for a pencil. After.an interminable 
time he found the stump of one, and began 
to write, and wrote, and finished his writing. 

Then he turned for the return journey. 

“Tf I were to hang by this wire stay and 
go back hand over hand,” he thought, ‘‘it 
would be showy. But I am afraid.” 

They thought he had fallen. 

But he remained hanging by his hands, 
his legs swaying with the wind and the 
jerking of the windmill. 

The girl spoke out loud, but nobody 
heard her. 

“That,” she had said, “is the man I am 
going to marry.” 

On the broad feather of the windmill he 
had written before signing his name: 


The girl I am going to marry is watching me while 
I write this. The wind is northwest, blowing about 
thirty knots an hour. 


And so, as I was saying, they had never 
yet met upon the level. Even from her 
pear tree she had to lean out and down, 
holding by one hand, in order to get at him. 


Ii 


Ir is a fine reflection upon the loyalty of 
youth that all the girls in the school and at 
least a hundred boys in the college knew 
about this clandestine affair and not one 
of them told. Any well-brought-up, self- 
respecting older person would have brayed 
the news from the nearest housetop. 

Every night after supper, the giris had a 
half-hour’s recess. It was always at this time 
that Ann and Allan met at the top of the 
wall. The girls kept tactfully away from 
the pear-tree corner. The policeman of the 


outside world’ who was on duty at that 
hour never once noticed that in the shadow 
of the elm, which lay like velvet on the wall, 
a man clung and looked upward. The po- 
liceman had reasons for not noticing—five 
dollars’ worth of reasons, every now and 
then. 

A great bell always sounded the end of 
recess and the beginning of study. They. 
kissed then, and he dropped lightly from 
the wall and went away whistling, and fol- 
lowing his chest, as the saying is; while she 
climbed gingerly from the pear tree, and 
scuttled off through the gloom, the great 
bell still tolling, to the schoolroom door. 

And she would enter the schoolroom look- 
ing pink, innocent, and adorable, fling up 
the top of her desk, haul out the latest 
romance, bound in the cover of a Latin 
grammar, and go to work. 

“Look at Ann!” the jealous girls would 
whisper to each other. “She looks as if she 
had swallowed the family canary. I see 
two yellow feathers sticking out of the 
corner of her mouth.” But they were 
loyal and never told. 

But one evening in June, during examina- 
tion-week, the bell had finished tolling and 
Ann was not in her place. Then it was, in- 
deed, that this girl and that looked as if she 
had swallowed the family canary or, rather, 
that sweetest of all girl-boarding-school 
morsels—an elopement. 

“Has anyone seen——” 

Nobody had. 

“Please, Miss Jergeson, I saw her at the 
very beginning of recess, but not since.” 

Others lifted their right hands and said 
that they, too, had seen this much of her 
and no more. Miss Addams was told. 

She bit her lip, looked very, very anxious, 
and went out into the playground. 

“Ann!” No answer. Then _ louder, 
“Ann!” and, as if to surprise the missing 
one in the very midst of her missingness, 
‘Where are you?”’ 

Miss Addams hurried along a little path 
toward .the most remote corner of the 
school-grounds. Once, in nineteen hundred 
and three 

“Ann!” 

At last there was an answer. -A- faint, 
“Here I am!” 

“And what are you doing there?” 

“T am hanging by my belt in a pear 
tree.” 

Miss Addams rushed forward. 
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Ann faced Miss Addams across a businesslike writing-table. She stood, and the lights were against her. 
“My dear child,” said Miss Addams, ‘‘do have confidence in me. That story of the pear 
really wont go down. At least, I can't swallow it.” And she relapsed into 
a silence grim but kind. ‘Well, you see—* Ann began, and another 
evasion was on the tip of her tongue, when suddenly she 


saw the affair of the pear tree in its true light 
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“Oh, Ann—climbing trees—a young lady 
of eighteen!”’ 

“T was still hungry after supper,” mur- 
mured Ann, “‘and I thought if I could find 
just one nice pear a 

“A pear—in June?” 

Ann blushed crimson in the night. 

“T think, dear Miss Addams, if you will 
take hold of me and pull hard, either my 
belt will break or the wretched stub it’s 
caught in.”’ 

The stub, having now nothing especial to 
look forward to, broke, and in time rotted 
and became dust. 

“Tf the gardener would only prune the 
trees according to the rules laid down in 
Bailey’s pruning-book,”’ quoth Ann, “this 
wouldn’t have happened.”’ 

“We will discuss all that at leisure in my 
office,” said Miss Addams. 

Then silence and the skreak of feet upon 
gravel—two little feet in high-heeled slip- 
pers and two little feet in common-sense 
shoes. 

Ann faced Miss Addams across a business- 
like writing-table. She stood, and the lights 
were against her. 

“My dear child,” said Miss Addams, 
“do have confidence in me. That story of 
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the pear really won’t go down. At least, 
I can’t swallow it.’ And she relapsed into 


as lence grim but kind. 

“Well, you see—” Ann began, and an- 
other evasion was on the tip of her tongue, 
when suddenly she saw the affair of the 
pear tree in its true light. It was no mere 
punishable schoolgirl escapade to be lied 
about, but it had in it of the stuff whereof 
kingdoms and glories are made. To lie was 
a denial of that true and sure faith which she 
had in her lover, and through him in herself. 

“T’m not ashamed of what I did,” she 
said. “I’m proud. I climbed the tree to 
talk to the man I’m going to marry.” 

“Ann!” exclaimed Miss Addams, and the 
shock to which her system had been sub- 
jected made a whitish spot on each of her 


cheeks. ‘‘And how long has this been go- 
ing on?” 
“How long?” snorted Ann. ‘Since 


Babylon.” 

“Of course,” commented Miss Addams 
dryly, for she was once more herself. “* And 
what is the young paragon’s name? Or 
isn’t he young?” 

Ann was minded to point out that even 
wild horses should not have the better of 


her in the matter of his name; but a second 
impulse brought a dizzy look into her fine 
eyes, and, leaning over the table, steadying 
herself on the knuckles of both hands, 

‘““Miss Addams,” she said, “do you re- 
member the windmill and the man?” 

Miss Addams remembered with a shud- 
der. 

Well,” said Ann, “he wrote his name on 
the arrow, andif you must know what it is,— 
why—” and with her right hand she made 
a sudden upward gesture, indicative of 
climbing. 

“Go to your room, Ann,” said Miss 
Addams quietly, ‘and stay there.” 

In one of the corridors Ann encountered 
one of her most intimate friends—a pretty 
girl with an immense black pussy-cat bow 
at the back of her head, interrogative eye- 
brows, and a tango figure. 

Ann shrugged her shoulders. 

“I’m not sure,” she said, “but I think 
I’ve got the sack.”’ : 

But she was wrong. She was not ex- 
pelled. For her own best interests she was 
quietly withdrawn from the-.school. Her 
father’s sister came to fetch her. 

They made her promise not to write to 
him. It was the aunt who effected this, 
not without difficulty. And by this argu- 
ment, after many which had _ proved 
inefficacious: 

“My dear child, I sympathize with you 
entirely, but—if you are really all the world 
to him, as I’m sure you are and ought to be, 
he will find you out, no matter where I may 
try to hide you. Now do give me the sat- 
isfaction of this one little test of mutual 
sincerity. And you know, my dear, I’ve 
always been on your side.” 

“What a shame you never married!” 
said Ann. 


IV 


“WELL, my dear boy,” exclaimed Mc- 
Creary, “here you are at last! But you 
look tired out. Exams a little tough, were 
they?” 

“T don’t remember,” said Allan. And 
then he thought: *t How cross and selfish I 
am! The old boy doesn’t look any too 
chipper himself.’”’ And so he said, “You 
are lookin’ off your feed too, uncle.” 

“It’s about your poor mother,” evaded 
McCreary. ‘“‘She’s determined on_ this 
divorce.” 
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“T know,” said Allan wistfully. 

“But,” cried the uncle, attempting a 
cheerfulness which he was far from feeling, 
“the sky is blue; the sun is shining, and the 
world is wide. If it was only autumn, I'd 
suggest ten days’ duck-shooting on the 
Eastern shore; but, somehow, people al- 
ways seem to graduate from college and 
divorce themselves from more or less 
deserving husbands in June. It’s very 
annoying. But you, I suppose, are not with- 
out plans. One of these days you'll be want- 
ing to tackle some job or other; but a year in 
foreign parts—that’s never wasted at your 
age. I might go with you as far as Paris.” 

“But,” said Allan, “I thought your gar- 
den was the only thing that interested you 
now?” McCreary shook his head. 

““My garden is a failure,” he said, “be- 
cause there are people in the next garden 
who annoy me.’”’ And he added, “Their 
voices annoy me.”’ 

“That’s too bad.” 

“Tt seems to be a love-affair,” said 
McCreary. “She is everything that is 
beautiful and charming, but he’s one of those 
rambling, roystering ne’er-do-wells arolling 
stone. Mark you, he’s going to make her 
very, very unhappy.” Allan was silent. 
“But I’m a self-centered old fool. My 
cards have been dealt, and I’ve made my 
draw, and I haven’t got so much as a pair. 
Your game is all to be played. What do you 


want to do?” 


“T want to get married,” said Allan 
simply. 

“‘God bless my soul!” 

“It’s been going on for two years now,” 
said the young man, with blissful dismal- 
ness; “but we got found out, and they took 
her away between days and hid her. My 
plans? To find her again.” 

“You say you got found out?” 

“Tt didn’t seem very wrong to us. We 
used to meet at the top of a brick wall. 
There were spikes on my side, the Virginia 
creeper hid them, and there was an old pear 
tree on hers.” 

“And they caught you?” 

“No; they found out. I don’t know 
how. We used to meet every “evening 
fcr half an hour. And then once, twice, 
three times I went and waited and waited, 
and she didn’t come. I went again, and 
while I sat on the wall along came a girl 
with a big black bow and one of those tango 
figures, and I called to her, and said, ‘Hey 


there, where’s Ann?’ and she looked left and 
right and put her fingers to her lips and then 
she said, ‘Hush!’ and then she said, ‘ Don’t 
you know?’ And I said I didn’t, and then 
she said, ‘Miss Addams knows ail.’” 

‘““Who is Miss Addams?” 

“The principal.” 

‘““Ah—a young ladies’ seminary! And 
then?” 

“Then the tango figurine said, ‘They sent 
her away and made her promise not to write, 
and I’m very sorry, but I don’t see how you 
are ever going to find her.’ I said, ‘Don’t 
you know?’ She said, ‘No,’ she didn’t. No- 
body knew. So I thanked the figurine and 
dropped from the wall and marched round 
to the school and demanded the principal.” 
He paused for breath. 

“Shall we have coffee in the garden?” 
invited McCreary, and when they were 
comfortably seated at a round iron table 
with a pleasant smell of coffee and heliotrope 
in their nostrils, he said, 

“T like your going to the principal.” 

“T asked her,” said Allan, “‘as politely as 
I could, what business it was of hers to come 
between true lovers, and how she expected 
to be forgiven if her interference ended in our 
unhappiness. And she said that I was an 
insolent schoolboy. And then I apologized, 
and she asked me to sit down and tell her all 
about everything. She’s never been in love, 
you know, and I think she enjoyed hearing 
about it. And I suppose it really was her 
duty to send Ann packing.” 

“But she wouldn’t tell you where they 
had packed her to.” 

Allan shook his head. 

“No,” he said; ‘it seemed to be a matter 
of honor or school régime.” 

“They are very much the same thing. 

“And so, now I am looking to you, as 
always, for good advice.” 

“But I don’t know the girl.” 

“You know me,” wheedled Allan, “‘and you 
like me, and I love her. She’s got the sweet- 
est way with her, and the sweetest voice.” 
McCreary started slightly. “‘And she’s good 
and beautiful, and we love each other.” 

“Girl name of Ann,” muttered McCreary. 
“Name of seminary for young females— 
detective—I see no great difficulty.” 

“You will help me?” 

“T see no harm in locating the young 
miss,” said McCreary gruffly, “and satisfy- 
ing myself as to her qualifications.” 

“You’re a brick!” cried Allan. 
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McCreary was deeply moved. 

“And when I say I’ll help you look for 
her,”’ said he, ‘‘she’s as good as found.” 

After that there was quite a long silence 
while they sipped their coffee, and blew 
rings of tobacco smoke. 

“By the way,” said the uncle suddenly, 
“there’s one thing I wish you’d do for me.” 

* Anything!” 

“Vou see that step-ladder leaning against 
the fence? I’ve often been tempted to climb 
up in an accidental, unprovocative sort of 
way to see what my neighbor looks like.” 

“The one who annoys you?” 

“No; she doesn’t annoy me. It’s the man 
who comes to see her who annoys me. She’s 
too good for him.” 

‘Suppose she’s in the garden now?”’ 

“Tt seemed to me just now that I heard a 
sort of frou-frou ——” 

“You have sharp ears.” 

The young man, smiling and good- 
natured, crossed to where the ladder leaned 
against the dividing fence, and began to climb 
lightly and quietly. Having reached an ad- 
vantageous elevation, he slowly straightened 
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so as to bring his eyes above the morning- 
glories and moonflowers which intertwined 
at the top of the fence. As his head slowly 
arose from the McCreary side of the fence, 
with equal caution another and a lovely 
head was raised from the Addison side, and, 
in a second, two enraptured pairs of eyes 
were gazing into each other. 

“Allan!” 

“Ann!” 

“T knew you’d find me!’ 

“T have found you, and my uncle’s look- 
ing at us, but I don’t care.” 

‘‘And my aunt’s looking at us, and I 
don’t care.”’ 

From each garden there arose a sudden 
exclamation that was first cousin to dismay. 
Ann and Allan had climbed until, on a 
dizzy eminence, they stood locked in each 
other’s arms, gently swaying. 

Then Allan, his face ablaze with glory, 
called over his shoulder to his uncle. 

“Uncle—” he called, “this is my Ann, and 
I wish you’d run around the block and talk 
to her aunt so that, after this, we two can 
meet on the level.” 


’ 


Gouverneur Morris’s next story, Suffrage in the Wild-wood, will appear in the March issue. 


To begin in March Cosmopolitan 


The Career of Katherine Bush 
By Elinor Glyn 


Author of “ The Visits of Elizabeth,” ‘The Reflections of Ambrosine,” 
“Three Weeks,” etc. 


With Illustrations by André Castaigne 


We have no doubt that this brilliant novel will make a profound impression upon every 
Cosmopolitan reader. It is highly entertaining, and, at the same time, stimulates deep and 
sober thought. <A clever girl of what the British term ‘the lower middle class’’ becomes 
dissatisfied with her surroundings and determines to rise above them, to become a cultivated 
woman of the world. ‘Her first step is startling and absolutely to be condemned, as she her- 
self later realizes; yet, as conditions existing in the sphere to which she aspires are revealed, 
her indefensible action is humanly understandable. Katherine Bush then becomes secretary 
to one of the great ladies of London society, and of this world the reader becomes at once an 
absorbed spectator, following this remarkable girl’s career until self-interest is overwhelmed 


by triumphant love. 


Rarely, if ever, have the manners of the British upper class—to which the author belongs 
—been painted with such wit and realism. The reader will perceive the deep human truth 


that manners are not attempts to conform to moral ideals, but that morals are the product 
of manners. The Career of Katherine Bush will spur you to do what you can—and 





ought to do—to free our national life as far as possible from the sapping artificialities and 
loose conventions that, unless restrained, will in time engender a code of morals similar to 
that which determines the conduct of most of the people whose lives are faithfully portrayed 
in the pages of this unusual serial. 
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The more death pursues its phantom victories, the better does it prove to us 
that Man will end by conquering it 


(The Unquenchable Flame) 
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The Unguenchable HAame 


By Maurice Maeterlinck 
Mlhustrated byOT7Benda 


Epitor’s NotE—The great Belgian mystic has a wonderful vision of the universe. He 
is one of the few men in history who seem endowed with real knowledge of the unseen moral 
and spiritual forces that direct the destinies of mankind. With passionate emphasis he has 
always insisted upon the indestructibility and continuity of individual qualities. What, 
then, has become of the appalling quantity of the heroic virtues that was in the souls of 


those who have fallen in the arena of war? 


answer to the question. 


HEN we behold the terrible loss 
of so many young lives, when 
we see sO many incarnations of 
physical and moral vigor, of 

intellect, and of glorious promise pitilessly 
cut off in their first flower, we are on the 
verge of despair. Never before have the 
fairest energies and aspirations of men been 
flung so recklessly and incessantly into an 
abyss whence comes no sound or answer. 
Never since it came into existence has 
humanity squandered its treasure, its sub- 
stance, and its prospects so_ lavishly. 
On every battle-field, where the bravest, 
the truest, the most ardent and self-sacri- 
ficing are necessarily the first to die, a sort 
of monstrous inverse selection has been in 
operation, one which seems to be deliber- 
ately seeking the downfall of the human 
race. And we, wonder uneasily what the 
state of the world will be after the great 
trial, and what will be left of it, and what 
will be the future of this stunted race, 
shorn of all that was best and noblest in it. 

The problem is certainly one of the dark- 
est that has ever vexed the minds of men. 
It contains a material truth before which 
we remain defenseless; and, if we accept it 
as it stands, we can discover no remedy for 
the evil that threatens us. But material 
and tangible truths are never anything but 
a more or less salient angle of greater and 
deeper-lying truths. And, on the other 
hand, mankind appears to be such a neces- 
sary and indestructible force of nature that 
it has always, hitherto, not only survived 
the most desperate ordeals but succeeded 
in benefiting by them and emerging greater 
and stronger than before. 


In this brief essay, M. Maeterlinck gives his 


We know that peace is better than war; 
it were madness to compare the two. We 
know that if this cataclysm had not come 
upon the world, mankind would doubtless 
have reached ere long a zenith of wonderful 
achievement, whose manifestations it is 
impossible to foreshadow. We know that, 
if a third or a fourth part of the fabulous 
sums expended on extermination and de- 
struction had been devoted to works of 
peace, all the iniquities that poison the air 
we breathe would have been triumphantly 
redressed and that the social question, the 
one great question, that matter of life and 
death which justice demands that posterity 
shall face, would have found its definite 
solution, once and for all. 

We know that the disappearance of two 
or three million young existences, cut down 
when they were on the point of bearing 
fruit, will leave in history a void that will 
not be easily filled, even as we know that 
among those dead were mighty intellects, 
treasures of genius which will not come 
back again, and which contained inven- 
tions and discoveries that will now per- 
haps be lost to us for centuries. 

But, granting all this, it is a good thing 
to recover our balance and stand upon our 
feet. There is no irreparable loss. Every- 
thing is transformed; nothing perishes, and 
that which seems to be hurled into destruc- 
tion is not destroyed at all. Our moral 
world, even as our physical world, is a vast 
but hermetically sealed sphere whence 
naught can issue, whence naught can fail 
to be dissolved in space. All that exists, all 
that comes into being upon this earth re-_ 
mains there and bears fruit; and the most 


(Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos) 35 
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Death does not injure life; it is powerless against it. Life's aggregate never changes. 
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Never before have the fairest energies and aspirations of men been flung so recklessly 
and incessantly into an abyss whence comes no sound or answer 


appalling waste is but material or spiritual 
riches flung away for an instant, to fall to 
the ground again in a new form. There is 
no escape or leakage, no filtering through 
cracks. All this heroism, poured out on 
every side, does not leave our planet; and 
the reason why the courage of our fighters 
seems so general and yet so extraordinary is 
that all the might of the dead has passed 
into those who survive. Al! those forces of 
wisdom, patience, honor, and self-sacrifice 
which increase day by day and which we 
ourselves, who are far from the field of 
danger, feel rising within us without know- 
ing whence they come, are nothing but the 
souls of the heroes gathered and absorbed 
by our own souls. 

It is well, at times, to contemplate invisi- 
ble things as though we saw them with our 
eyes. This was the aim of all the great 


sreligions, when they represented, under 


characteristic forms, the deep, instinctive, 

neral, and essential truths which are the 
guiding principles of mankind. All have felt 
and recognized that loftiest of all truths. 
The Christian knows it as transference of 
merit; the Japanese as ancestor worship, 
while in India it appears as.the transmigra- 
tion of souls, or reincarnation. 

It was observed that, after the great bat- 
tles of the Napoleonic era, the birth-rate 
increased in an extraordinary manner, as 
though the lives suddenly cut short in their 
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prime were not really dead and were in a 
hurry to return among us to complete their 
career. If we could follow with our eves 
all that is happening in the spiritual world 
that rises above us on every side, we should 
no doubt see that it is the same with the 
moral force that seems to be lost on the 
field of slaughter. It knows where to go; 
it knows its goal; it does not hesitate. All 
that our wonderful dead relinquish they 
bequeath to us; and, when they die for us, 
they leave us their lives, not in any strained, 
metaphorical sense but in a very real and 
direct way. Virtue goes out of every man 
who falls while performing a deed of glory, 
and that virtue drops down upon us and 
nothing of him is lost and nothing evap- 
orates in the shock of a premature end. He 
gives us, in one solitary and mighty stroke, 
what he would have given us in a long life 
of duty and love. Death does not injure 
life; it is powerless against it. Life’s ag- 
gregate never changes. What death takes 
from those who fall enters into those who 
are left standing. The number of lamps 
grows less, but the flame rises higher. 
Death is in nowise the gainer so long as 
there are living men. The more it exer- 
cises its ravages, the more it increases the 
intensity of that which it cannot touch; 
the more death pursues its phantom vic- 
tories, the better does it prove to us that 
Man will end by conquering it. 
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Peter Wakes Up 


“The Trufflers”” is a name invented by Peter Ericson Mann, a playwright, to designate a 


group of radical young people in the quaint Greenwich Villag 
who, in their daily lives, apply the dogmas of modern individ 


section of New York city 
alistic philosophy. Peter’s 





two roommates have no objection to trufflers, but the conservative Peter has; and his resent- 
ment toward them is heightened by the fact that he has become deeply interested in a fair 
truffler by the name of Sue Wilde. In order to keep an eye on her, he invests his savings in a 
moving-picture company organized by Jacob Zanin for the purpose of exploiting Sue’s talent. 


The developments in connection with the moving-picture company at 





e related in this episode. 





By Samuel Merwin 


Author of “The Honey-Bee,” 


“Anthony the Absclute,” etc. 


Illustrated by George Gibbs 


“TT F she strikes you as a girl you'd like 


to kiss, I should say, as a general 

principle—well, kiss her.” Thus Hy 

Lowe, musingly, seated on the de- 
crepit flat-top desk between the two win- 
dows of the studio, swinging his legs. 

Peter Ericson Mann met this observation 
with contempt. 

“Right off, I suppose! First time you 
meet her—just like that!” 

The expert waved his cigarette. 

“Sure. Kiss her.” 

‘She murmurs her thanks, doubtless.”’ 

“Not at all. She hates you. Won’t 
ever speak to you again.” 

“Oh, really!” Peter was caustic. 

“She didn’t think you were that sort, 
and won't, for a minute, permit you to think 
she’s that sort.” 

“And then?” 

Another wave of the cigarette. 

“Slow down. Be kind to her. If she’s 
a cross old thing, forgive her. Let her see 
that you're a regular fellow, even if you did 
start from third base instead of first. 
Above all, keep cool. Avoid tragedy, 
scenes. Keep smiling. When she does 
swing round—well, you’ve kissed her. 
There you are!” 

Peter surveyed his apartment-mate with 
gloomy eyes. 

“Sue and Betty are two very different 
girls,” said he. 








“My son,” replied Hy, “I am not dis- 
cussing persons. I am enunciating a prin- 
ciple. What may have passed between 
friend Betty and me has nothing to do with 
it’”’—he glanced at his watch—*‘ though Ill 
admit she is expecting me around this 
evening. She doesn’t hate me, Pete. Funny 
thing about Betty—she was telling me 
—there’s a man up in her town pestering 
her to death. Letters and_ telegrams. 
Wants to marry her. He makes gas-engines. 
Queer about these small-town fellows— 
they can’t understand a free-spirited wo- 
man. Imagine Betty cooped up like that!” 

“T’m not likely to be kissing Sue,” 
growled Peter. 

“My son, you’ve as good as done it 
already—from your own admission. Asked 
her to marry you. Right off, too—just 
like that! Can’t you see it’s the same thing 
in principle—shock and reaction. Sh °' 
have preferred the kiss, of course—— ° 

“You don’t know that.” 93 

“The trouble with you, Peter, is that you 
don’t understand women. According to 
your own story again, you startled her so 
that she left you on a country road and 
walked ten miles alone rather than answer 
you. I tell you, get a woman real angry 
at you just once, and she can’t be indifferent 
to you as long as she lives. Hate you 
—yes. Love you—yes. Indifferent —no. 
You’ve started something. Give her time.” 
H9 
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“Time!” snorted Peter. “Time!” He 
paced the long room, kicked the closet door 
shut, gave the piano keys a savage bang. 

Hy watched Peter with growing concern. 
His eyes roved about the smoke-dimmed, 
high-ceiled studio. They had lived well 
here — himself, Peter, and the Worm. 
Thanks to some unknown law of personality, 
they had got on, this odd trio, through the 
years. Girls and women had drifted into 
and out of their individual lives (for your 
New York bachelor does not inhabit a 
vacuum), but never before had the specter 
of marriage stalked with disruptive import 
through these dingy rooms. 

“Look here, Peter,” he said: ‘Why be 
so damn serious about it?” 

Peter paused in his pacing, and stared at 
Hy. “Serious!” He repeated the word 
under his breath. His long face worked 
convulsively behind the large, horn-rimmed 
glasses (not spectacles) and their black rib- 
bon. Then abruptly he rushed into the 
bedroom and slammed the door behind 
him. 

Hy sighed, glanced out at the weather 





(it was April), picked up hat, stick, and. 


gloves, and sauntered forth to dine com- 
fortably at his club as a ritualistic prelimi- 
nary to a pleasant evening. That, he 
thought now, was the great thing about 
bachelor life in town. You had all the 
advantages of feminine companionship— 
in assorted varieties—and then when you 
preferred, or if the ladies bored you, you 
just went to the club. 

Peter sat on the edge of the bed, all 
nerves, and thought about Sue Wilde. 

Sue was then less than two years out of 
college. Gloriously had she spurned the 
confines of a pietistic home and joined her 
lot with those young bachelor women of 
Greenwich Village and Washington Square, 
to whom life is an oyster to be opened by 
her who will. 

If you have followed the narratives of 
previous episodes in the life of Peter and 
his fellow Seventh-Story Men, you will 
recall that he wrote his new play straight 
at Sue. It was called “The Truffler.”’ 
At the time of writing it, Peter had found 
himself both frightened and irritated by 
the free code of these young women of the 
Village, and particularly frightened and 
irritated by Sue. 

We are not concerned here with the play. 
It jay in the desk of the mighty Max 


Neuermann, awaiting production in the 
autumn. It would fail, of course. Peter 
knew that. Anyhow, he had a thousand 
dollars, ‘advanced against royalties.” 

Sue wore her hair short about an almost 
beautiful face. She knew her Freud and 
Strindberg. She smoked her cigarettes. 
On occasions, at Village affairs, she danced 
in public with a half-tamed grace that 
stirred many. She played a boy in “Any 
Street,’’ at Jacob Zanin’s little Crossroads 
Theater (where Art ruled Box-office with 
the highest of hands), and disclosed a gift of 
personality that was piquantly fresh. It 
was Jacob Zanin, indeed, who had brought 
Sue out—the brilliant, hulking young Rus- 
sian Jew who had made such a fight for the 
Russian drama in a land of commercialized 
theaters. He had drilled her, guided her, 
supplied her with reading—with a goal in 
mind, of course. We are coming to that. 

In “The Truffler,” Peter had bottled 
away what seemed to him the essence of 
the Village code. He had names for it— 
“The Gospel of Unrestraint,’ and “The 
New Russianism.” In that play (remem- 
ber, Peter’s case was only irritation then), 
he had spoken his mind with the splendid 
moral intensity of the Broadway bachelor 
who believes (as all Broadway bachelors 
necessarily believe) that Woman’s place is 
the home. He had ridiculed these rather 
conspicuous young women, their insistence 
on “self-expression,” their assertive apolo- 
gies for the ‘‘complete life.”” But the mood 
of ‘The Truffler” was gone now—forever, 
he knew in his heart. For irritation had 
deepened into love. 

Jacob Zanin—the exile from an unhappy 
empire, the odd blend of energy and dreams, 
of hard head and eager eye—was a Village 
hero; for he had given all to Art—living 
in one mean room, driving the Crossroads 
Theater through toa success of esteem, carry- 
ing its little burden of debt somehow, any- 
how, and planning—planning ahead. He was 
a rabbi of the New Russianism. He preached 
the beauty of the primitive, the hypocrisy of 
convention, the sinfulness of marriage. He 
dreamed of one great effort at presenting 
truth to a sham and bourgeois world. He 
sensed the power of the moving-picture 
screen and seized it for hisown. He drafted 
a scenario— Nature,” he called it—a pic- 
ture of life without hypocrisy of laws, 
manners, or clothes. Then he found Sue 
Wilde, and, step by step,.turned her direc- 
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“And what's more important—well, here's the question of Sue.’ ‘ What's the question?” “It's delicate— 
but I'll be frank.” “ Better be. You and | are going into this as business men, Zanin™ 








tion into his. Slim of body, elusively 
charming, she would be the personification 
of his message. No mere actress could 
hope to simulate her girlish, earnest enthu- 
siasm. ‘He had only genius and audacity 
with which to build a huge sensation of 
controversy. He must shock and attract 
at once. She made it possible. More than 
she dreamed, he dominated her life. He 
controlled the desire she stirred in him, 
letting her glimpse it only at intervals, 
then always turning back to the work they 
shared. For freedom, he told her, must 
respect freedom. Her life was hers, not 
his. 

But genius and audacity need money, 
must attract money, if they would live by 
the screen. Zanin, earlier, had been a 
newspaper man and a press-agent. He had 
known Broadway, had, eating his heart out, 
even lived by it. Driven on—for Sue was 
heart and soul in the plan now, and Zanin 
knew how unstable even a man’s enthusiasm 
may be—he flirted with a dominant person 
in the moving-picture world named Silver- 
storfe. 

And then came Peter. 

Peter knew Silverstone of old, and feared 
him as only a Broadway bachelor can fear 
a Broadway master. So Peter himself 
formed a partnership with Zanin and (he 
felt) saved Sue from Broadway hands. 
Hence the Nature Film-Producing Co., 
Inc., Jacob Zanin, president. 

Never before had Peter adventured his 
savings on the tempestuous seas of finance. 
Always he had kept them planted in widely 
separated savings-banks. They had been 
his secret inner life, the six little bank- 
books locked away in the middle drawer of 
the desk on the side next the wall. Nearly 
seven thousand dollars were entered in 
those books—Peter’s all. A playwright by 
habit, regular income he had none, nor, at 
this time, irregular income. He had rushed 
in where a shrewder theatrical angel might 
well have feared to tread. It was the wild 
outbreak of a cautious, impractical man. 
It had come about because an angry young 
woman had left him standing alone, un- 
answered, on a country road. 

He thought it all over, sitting there on 
the edge of the bed. It was terrifying, but 
stirring. In his plays, some one was always 
“saving”’ a girl through an act of personal 
sacrifice. Now he was acting it out in 
life—indicating the truth to life of his 
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plays. He was risking all. But so had 
Napoleon, returning from Elba, risked all 
(he did not pursue the analogy). So had 


Henry V, at Agincourt. After all, consid- 
ered in this light, it was rather fine. Cer- 
tain persons would admire him if they 
knew. 

It was the way big men did things. He 
was glad that Sue didn’t know; it was 
finer to take the plunge without so much as 
asking a return. 

It was magnificent! 

The word, popping into his thoughts, 
gave Peter a thrill. Yes; it was magnifi- 
cent. All that remained was to carry it 
off magnificently. 

He dragged his trunk from the closet. 
The lower tray and the bottom were packed 
with photographs and with letters tied 
in fat bundles—letters in various feminine 
hands. He stirred the bundles about. 
Some were old—years old—others less so. 

Peter regarded them with the detach- 
ment of exaltation. They could not pos- 
sibly mean anything to him; his life had 
begun the day he first saw Sue Wilde. 

He carried them into the studio, great 
armfuls, and piled them about the hearth. 
In the bottom drawer of the bureau were 
other packets of intimate documents. He 
brought out those as well. Then he set to 
work to burn, packet by packet, that curi- 
ously remote past life of his. And he 
smiled a little at this memory and that. 

Closely packed papers do not burn easily. 
He was seated there, on the floor before 
the fireplace, stirring up sheets at which 
the flames had nibbled, when Jacob Zanin 
came in. 

Zanin stared and laughed. 

“Bad as that?” said he. 

Peter met this sally with dignified silence. 
He urged his caller to sit down. 

Zanin dropped his hat on the desk and 
disposed his big frame in the Morris chair. 
His coat was wrinkled; his trousers were 
baggy. Under his coat was an old gray 
sweater. The head above the sweater collar 
was big and well poised. The hair was 
rumpled; the face, sobered by personal 
and racial hardship, was hard and strong; 
the eyes were alight with restlessness. 

“I’m dog-tired,” said Zanin. “‘ Been 
rehearsing six hours straight.’”’ And he 
added, “I suppose you hav en’t had a chance 
to go over my scenario.’ 

‘“T’'ve done more than that,” replied 
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Peter calmly; “I’ve written a new one.” 
And, as Zanin’s brows came down question- 
ingly, he added: “I think you'll find I’ve 
e pointed up your ideas. The thing was very 
: strong. Once I got to thinking about it, 
; I couldn’t let go. What it needed was 
clarifying and rearranging and building for 
climaxes. That’s what makes it so hard 
for our people to understand you Russians; 
1 you are formless, chaotic.” 
" “Like life,” said Zanin. 

‘Perhaps. But not like our stage tra- 
ditions. You wanted me to help you reach 
2 popular audience. That’s what I’m try- 
ing to do for you.” 

“Fine,” said Zanin doubtfully. “Let 
me take it along. I'll read it to-night—go 
over it with Sue, perhaps.” 

Peter shook his head. 

But I'll have to see it, Mann.” 

“Tl read it to you—to you and Sue,” 
said Peter. 

Zanin looked at him, faintly surprised, 
and thinking. 

Peter went back to the hearth, dropped on 
his knees, and threw another bundle of 
letters into the fire. 

‘The fact is,” said Zanin, hesitating, “I 
had some work planned for Sue this even- 
ing. 

‘No hurry,’’ remarked Peter. 

Ah, but there is!’ Zanin hitched for- 
ward in hischair. The eager hardness came 
again into his eyes. His strong, slightly 
husky voice rose a little. 

“Why? How so?” Peter settled back 
comfortably on the floor. 

‘Look here, Mann: Everything’s just 
right for us now. I’ve interested the In- 
terstellar people—that’s partly what I 
came to say—they’ll supply studio-stuff 
ior the interior scenes and a camera-man. 
Also, they’ll stand a third of the expense. 
They're ready to sign whenever you are. 
And what’s more important—well, here’s 
the question of Sue.” 

*What’s the question?” 
“It’s delicate—but I'll be frank.” 
‘Better be. You and I are going into 
ais as business men, Zanin.”’ 
**Exactly—as business men. Well—Sue’s 
girl, after all. In this thing we are stak- 
ing a lot on her interest and enthusiasm— 
retty nearly everything.” 
Of course.” : 
Well, she’s ready—eager. I know her 
pretty thoroughly, Mann. I’ve studied 
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her. We have no real hold on her. She 
isn’t a professional actress, to be hired at 
so much a week. Her only reason for go- 
ing into it at all is that she believes, with 
you and me, that the thing ought to be 
done. Now, that’s all right—it’s fine—but 
it’s going to take delicate handling. A girl 
acts as she feels, you know. Right now, 
Sue feels like doing my ‘Nature’ film with 
all her might.” He spread out his hands. 
In his eyes was an eager appeal. ‘“‘God, 
Mann, that’s all we’ve got! Don’t you see? 
Just Sue’s feelings.” 

“T see,” Peter replied. He threw the 
last heaps of photographs and letters on the 
fire. ‘But what was the frank thing?” 

Zanin hesitated, drummed nervously on 
the chair arm. 

“I’m coming to that. It’s a bit awk- 
ward, Mann. It’s—well, I am more or less 
in Sue’s confidence, you know. I’m with 
her so much, I can sense her moods. The 
fact is, Mann, if you'll let me say so, you 
don’t seem to understand women.” 

“So I’ve been told,” remarked Peter 
dryly. ‘Go on with it.” 

“Well, Sue’s got it into her head that 
you don’t get the idea of intelligent radical- 
ism. That you’re——” 

“That I’m a reactionary.” 

“Yes—that you’re a reactionary. She’s 
worried about the scenario, afraid you'll 
miss the very point of it.””. Again he spread 
out his large, strong hands. ‘‘So don’t 
you see why I’m eager to get hold of it and 
read it to her’—he hesitated again and 
knit his brows—‘‘so I can reassure her? 
You see, Mann, Sue just doesn’t like you. 
That’s the plain fact. You’ve hit her all 
wrong.” He raised a hand to ward off 
Peter’s interruption. ‘‘Oh, we’ll straighten 
that out, all right! But it’ll take delicate 
handling—just now, while we’re working 
out the scenario and planning the trip 
South—and so on. Meantime——”’ 

“You would like me to keep out of Sue’s 
way as much as possible.” 

“And leave everything to me, Mann. 
As it stands now, here she is, keen, all ready, 
once she’s solid in her mind about the right 
spirit of the scenario, to start South with 
me fs 

Peter waved the poker in a series of small 
circles and figure eights, then held it mo- 
tionless and sighted along it with squinted- 
up eyes. 

“Why go South?” he asked. 











He stood motionless by the win- 
tionalism that was almost his soul 
wandered down to the square 






















Zanin gave a start and stared at him, then 
controlled himself, for the expenses of that little 
trip, two-thirds of them, at least, must be 
paid out of the funds entered in Peter’s six little 
bank-books. 
“Why goSouth?” Zanin repeated gropingly, then 
came back at Peter with a rush of words. ‘‘Good 
Lord, Mann, don’t you see that we’re putting over a 
big piece of symbolism—the most delicate and 
difficult job on earth! This isn’t ‘Shore Acres;’ ) 
it isn’t the ‘Doll’s House.’ It’s a realized 
dream, and it’s got to be put across with such quality and power that it will fire 
a new dream in the public mind. I purpose to spring right out at ’em, startle 
em—yes, shock ’em; and all the time keep it where they can’t lay their vulgar 
hands on it. We can’t show our ‘Nature’ effects—primitive, half-nude people— 
against a background of New Jersey farm land with a chestnut tree and a couple of 
oaks in the middle distance!” : 
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dow. staring out, moved by the histrionic emo- 
to stiffen his shoulders like a king's. 
There was Zanin crossing it, under the bare trees 


His gaze 


‘Pretty fine trees, those!” observed 
Peter. 

‘Not for a minute!”’ Zanin sprang to 
his feet; his voice rang. ‘‘Got to be re- 
mote, exotic—dream-quality. fantasy, all 
through. Florida or California — palm 
trees and such. Damn it, the thing’s a 
poem! It’s got to be done as a poem.” 
He strode down the room and back. 

Peter got up, very calm, rather white 
about the mouth, and watched him. Dream- 
quality? His thoughts were woven through 
and through with it at this moment. A 
voice at his inner ear, a voice curiously like 
Hy’s, was murmuring over and_ over: 
“Sure! Kiss her.” 


“Don’t you see?” cried Zanin, confront- 





ing him and spreading out those big hands. 
Peter wished wildly that he would keep 
them in his pocket, put them behind his 
back—anything to get them out of sight. 
“Let’s be sensible, Mann. As you said, 
we're business men, you and I. You let 
me take the scenario. I’m to see Sue this 
evening; Ill read it to her. I'm sure it’s 
good. It'll reassure her. And it will help 
me to hold her enthusiasm and pave the 
way for a better understanding between 
her and you.” 

Quite unforeseen by either, the little mat- 
ter of reading the scenario had struck up 
an issue between them. All was not har- 
mony within the directorate of the Nature 
Film-Producing Co., Inc., Jacob Zanin, 
president. 

“No,” said Peter; “I won't let you have 
it now.” 

“But— Good Lord!” 

“JT will think it over.” 
was the word. 


“ Magnificent” 
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Zanin gulped down a temperamental ex- 
plosion and left. 

Peter, as he came slowly back from the 
elevator to the apartment, discovered that 
he still held the poker tightly in his right 
hand, like a sword. He thought again of 
Napoleon. 

He stood motionless by the window, 
staring out, moved by the histrionic emo- 
tionalism that was almost his soul to stiffen 
his shoulders like a king’s. Out there— 
beyond old Washington Square, where the 
first buds of spring tipped the trees— 
beyond the glimpse, down a red-brick vista, 
of the Sixth Avenue elevated—still beyond 
and on, were, he knew, the dusty, wandering 
streets, the crumbling houses with pasts, 
the flimsy apartment-buildings decorated in 
front with rococo fire-escapes, the bleak little 
three-cornered parks, the devastating sub- 
way excavations of Greenwich Village. 
Somewhere in that welter of poverty and 
Art, at this very moment (unless she had 
walked up-town) was Sue Wilde. He tried 
to imagine just where. Perhaps in the 
dim little rear apartment she shared with 
Betty Deane, waiting for Zanin. 

His gaze wandered down to the Square. 
There was Zanin crossing it, under the bare 
trees. 

His grip on the poker relaxed. He moved 
toward the telephone, glanced out again at 
the swift-striding Zanin, with dignity re- 
placed the poker by the fireplace, consulted 
the telephone-book, and called up Sue’s 
apartment. 

Sue herself answered. 

“This is Eric Mann,” he told her. “TI 
want very much to talk with you’”’—his 
voice was none too steady—‘‘about the 
scenario.” 

““Well’’—over the wire he could feel her 
hesitation—“‘if it is important-——’’ 

‘T think it is.” 

“Any time, almost, then——” 

“Are you busy now?” 

“Why, no!” 

‘Perhaps you’d dine with me.” 

“Why, all right! At Jim’s, say.”’ 

The color came rushing to Peter’s face. 
He and she had had tea at Jim’s, the day 
they first met. It was a basement oyster- 
and-chop emporium with sawdust on the 
floor and a proud history, characteristic of 
the Village. 

“Right away?” suggested Peter, con- 
trolling his voice. 
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“All right; I'll meet you there.” 

Peter hung up the receiver and smiled. 
So Zanin was to see Sue this evening, was he? 

“He'll need a telescope,’ mused Peter, 
with savage joy, as he hurried out. 

He caught up with her at the corner 
nearest Jim’s—the same Sue he had first 
met, here in the Village, on a curbstone, 
eating an apple—wearing her old tam 
o’ shanter; good shoulders, no hips, well- 
shaped hands and feet, odd, honest, deep- 
green eyes. 

She was a wreck from endless rehearsing, 
she told him smilingly, and ordered a big 
English chop and a bigger baked potato. 
These were good at Jim’s. She ate them 
like a hungry boy. 

He offered her, with inner hesitation, a 
cigarette. 

She shook her head. 

“Zanin won’t let me,” she explained. 
“He says it’s going to be a big, hard job, 
coming right on top of all the work at the 
Crossroads, and I must keep fit.”’ 

Zanin! Zanin! But Peter maintained 
his studied calm. 

“T’ve got the scenario in my pocket,” he 
announced. “I want to read it to you. 
And if you don’t mind, I'll tell you just 
why I want to.” 

“Of course I don’t mind,” said she, with 
just one half-covert glance. ‘Tell me.” 

“Please hear me out,” said he. 

Her lids did droop a little now. This 
was the Eric Mann, whose plays she had 
seen in past years, and who had pounced 
on her so suddenly with a crazy avowal of 
his love—a man she hardly knew! 

He spoke quietly now, and patiently— 
even with dignity. 

‘““We—you and Zanin and I—are start- 
ing a serious job.” 

“Ves; I know.” 

“Well, I began all wrong by taking a per- 
sonal attitude toward you, and we quar- 
reled rather absurdly ‘ 

“We won’t speak of that,” said she. 

“Only to this extent: Any little personal 
misunderstandings—well, we’ve got to be 
businesslike and frank—I’ll tell you. This 
afternoon—just now, in fact—when I sug- 
gested to Zanin that I read it to the two of 
you, he objected. In fact, he told me, in 
so many words, that you disliked me and 
didn’t trust my understanding, and that it 
would be necessary for him to act as a 
buffer between you and me.” 
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“Oh,” said she quickly, “that’s absurd, 
of course.” 

“Of course. He rather insisted on tak- 
ing the scenario and reading it to you him- 
self. Now, that won’t do.” 

*T don’t care who reads it to me,”’ said 
Sue c volly. 

“Certainly not. Now, if you'll agree 
with me that there’s nothing personal be- 
tween us, that we’re just whole-hearted 
workmen on a job, I—” She raised her 
eyebrows a little, waiting. “‘I came here 
with the idea of asking you to hunt Zanin 
up with me—making it a matter of com- 
pany business, right now.” 

“Oh,” said she, “I don’t see that that’s 
necessary. Why don’t you go ahead and 
just read it tome?” She looked about the 
smoky, busy room. “But it’s noisy here. 
And people you know come in and want to 
talk. I’d ask you around to the rooms, 
only——” 

“Only, Hy Lowe will be there.” Peter, 
feeling new ground under his feet, smiled. 

Sue smiled a little herself. 

‘How about your place?” she asked 
then. 

The question took Peter’s breath. She 
said it in unmistakable good faith, like a 
man. But never, never, in Peter’s whole 
adult life, had a woman said such a thing 
to him. That women came occasionally 
into the old bachelor apartment-building, 
he knew. But the implications! They 
came, if alone, furtively or loudly. What 
would Hamerton, across the hall, think of 
him, were he to meet them together in the 
elevator? What would John, the night 
man, think? Above all (this thought 
came second), what would they think of 
Sue? 

“Oh,” observed Sue, with real good 
humor, “I remember! That’s the building 
where women callers can’t stay after eleven 
at night.” Peter nearly succeeded in fight- 
ing back the flush that came. ‘ Which,”’ 
Sue continued, “has always seemed to me 
the final comment on conventional morality. 
It’s the best bit of perfectly unconscious 
humor in New York.” 

Peter was thinking—in flashes and leaps, 
like Napoleon—startled by his own daring, 
yet athrill with new determination. The 
Worm was out of town; Hy very much 
engaged. Besides, Sue was honest and 
right. This was the sincere note in the 
New Russianism. Being yourself, straight 
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out—not a patched-up human imitation 
of society’s pet straw man. He must rise 
to it, now or never, if he was not to lose Sue 
for good. 

So he smiled. 

“Tt’s only eight,” he said. “I can read 
you the whole thing and we can discuss it 
within a couple of hours. And we won’t 
be interrupted there.” 

Walking straight into that building with 
Sue at his side, nodding with his usual 
casual friendliness to John, the night man, 
chatting while the elevator crawled end- 
lessly upward to the seventh floor, over- 
coming the impulse to run past the doors 
of the other apartments, carrying it all off 
with easy sophistication—this was unques- 
tionably the bravest single act in the whole 
life of Peter Ericson Mann. 

Peter could be a pleasant host. He 
lighted the old gas-burning student-lamp 
on the desk, started a fire, threw all the 
cushions in one large pile on the couch. 

Sue threw aside her coat and tam o’ shan- 
ter, smoothed her hair a little, then curled 
up on the couch with her feet under her, 
where she could watch the fire, and where 
(as it happened) the firelight played softly 
on her alert face. She filled the dingy 
old room with a new and very human 
warmth. 

Peter settled back in the Morris chair, 
and, after one long look at her, plunged, 
with a sudden fever of energy, into the read- 
ing of the scenario. 

It was the thing Peter did best. He 
read rapidly, moved forward in his chair, 
and gestured now and then for emphasis 
with his long hands, threw more than a 
little sense of movement and power into it. 

Sue listened quietly at first, almost 
drowsily; then, as Peter’s trained, nicely 
modulated voice swept on, lifted her head, 
leaned forward, watched his face. Peter 
felt her gaze, but dared not look. Once he 
stopped, flushed and hoarse, and telephoned 
down for ice-water. Those eyes, all alight, 
followed him as he rushed past her to the 
door and returned with the clinking water- 
pitcher. He snatched up the manuscript 
and finished it—nearly half an hour of it 
—standing. 

Then he threw it on the desk with a noise 
that made Sue jump, and himself strode to 
the fireplace and stood there, mopping his 
face, still avoiding her eyes. She was still 
leaning eagerly forward. 
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“Well,” said he now, with a rather weak 
effort at casualness, ‘“‘what do you think of 
it? Of course it’s a rough draft 

“‘Of course it is no such thing,”’ 
soberly. 

She got up, moved to the table, took up 
the manuscript, and turned the first pages. 
Then she came to the other side of the 
hearth with it. 

“What I want to know is: How did you 
do it?” 

“Oh, it’s Zanin’s ideas, of course; but 
they needed rearranging and pointing up.” 

“This isn’t a rearrangement,” said she; 
and now he awoke to consciousness of the 
suppressed, stirring quality in her voice, a 
quality he had not heard in it before. “It 
isv’tarearrangement. It’sa created thing.” 

“Oh,” he cried, “you really think that?”’ 

“Tt carries the big idea. It’s the very 
spirit of freedom. It’s a—a sort of battle- 
cry.” She gave a little laugh. “Of course 
it isn’t that exactly; it’s really a big, vital 
drama. I’m talking rather wildly; but—” 
She confronted him; he looked past her 
short hair at the wall. She stamped her 
foot. ‘Don’t make me go on saying these 
inane things, please! You know as well 
as I do what you’ve done.” 

“What have I done?”’ 

“You've stated our faith with a force 
and a fineness that Zanin, even, could never 
get. You’ve said it all for us. Oh, I owe 
you an apology! Zanin told you part of 
the truth. I didn’t dream—from your 
plays and things you have said—that you 
could do this.”’ 

Peter looked at her now with breathless 
solemnity. 

“T’ve changed,” he said. 

** Something has happened.” 

“T’m not ashamed of changing.” 

She smiled. 

“Or of growing, even.” 

“Of course not,” said she. ‘“‘But listen: 
You don’t know what you’ve done. Do 
you suppose I’ve been looking forward to 
this job—making myself sensationally con- 
spicuous, working with commercial-minded 
people? Oh, how I’ve dreaded that side 
of it! And worrying all the time because 
the scenario wasn’t good. It just wasn’t. 
It wasn’t real people, feeling and living; it 
was ideas—nothing but ideas—stalking 
around. That’s Zanin, of course. He’s a 
big man. He has got ideas, but he hasn’t 
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got people, quite; he just doesn’t under- 


stand women. Don’t you see”—she threw 
out her hands—* the only reason, the only 
excuse, really, for going through with this 
ordeal is to help make people everywhere 
understand Truth? And I’ve known—it's 
been discouraging—that we couldn’t pos- 
sibly do that unless it was clearly expressed 
for us. Now do you see what you’ve done? 
It’s that! And it’s pretty exciting.” 

‘“Zanin may not take it this way.” 

“Oh, he will! He'll have to. It means 
so much to him. That man has lost every- 
thing at the Crossroads, you know. And 
now he is staking all he has left—his intel- 
ligence, his strength, his courage—on this. 
It means literally everything to him.” 

Peter stared at her. 

“And what do you suppose it means to 
me?” 

““Why—I don’t know, of course.” 

Peter strode to the desk, unlocked the 
middle drawer next to the wall, drew out 
the six little bank-books, and almost threw 
them into her lap. 

“Look at those,”’ he said, “all of them!” 

‘“Why—” she hesitated. 

“Go through them, please! Add them 
up.” 

Half smiling, she did so, then said, 

“Tt seems to come to almost seven 
thousand dollars.” 

‘“‘That’s the money that’s going to work 
out your dream.” She glanced up at him, 
then down at the books. ‘It’s all I’ve got 
in the world—all—all! That, and the three 
per cent. it brings in. My play—they’re 
going to produce it in the fall. You won't 
like it. It’s the old ideas, the old Broad- 
way stuff.” 

‘But you’ve changed.” 

“Yes; since I wrote it. It doesn’t mat- 
ter. It may bring money; it may not. 
Likely not. Ninety per cent. of ’em fail, 
you know. This is all I’ve got—every 
cent. All my energy and what courage 
I’ve got goes after it—into the Nature Film 
Company. Please understand that. I’m 
leading up to something.” She looked a 
thought disturbed. He rushed on. “Zan- 
in’s got it into his head that he’s going to 
take you South to do all the outdoor scenes.” 

“T haven’t agreed to that. He feels that 
it’s necessary.” 

“Ves: he does. He’s sincere enough. 
Remember I’m talking impersonally. As 
I told you, we’ve got to be businesslike— 
and frank. We've got to!” 
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“Of course,” said she. 

“T’m_ beginning to see that 
Zanin is just as much of a hero 
with other people’s money as he 
is with his own.” 

“That goes with the tempera- 
ment, I suppose.”’ 

“Undoubtedly. But now, see: 

That trip South—taking actors 

and camera-man and outfit— 
staying around at hotels— 
railway-fares—it will cost a 

fortune.” 

“Oh,” said she, very 
grave, “I hadn’t realized 
that.” 





“Tf we can just keep 
our heads—move 
carefully — spend 
the money 
where it 

will 

really 

show on the film 
—don’t you 
see? — we 
can swing it, 
and when 
we've done it, 
it won’t belong 
to the Inter- 
stellar people 
—or to Sil- 
verstone; 
itll be ours. 
And that 
means it’ll 
be what we 
—you— 
want it to 

be, and not 
something 
vulgar 
and—and 
nasty. The 
other way, if 
we give Zanin his 
head, and _ begin 
spending money 
magnificently, we'll 
run out, and then the 
price of a little more 
money, if we can get it at 
all I've got in all, will be the control.” He 
the world — reached down for the books, 
all—all!“ oe threw them back into the 
drawer, slammed it and locked it. 


“That's the 
> money that's 
going to work 
out your 
dream. Fes 
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“Yes,” he said; “that’s all I’ve got. I 
pledge it all, here and now, to the dream 
you've dreamed. All I ask is, keep in 
mind what may happen when it’s gone.” 

She rose now, stood thinking, then took 
up her tam o’ shanter, and reached for her 
coat. 

“Let me 
soberly. 

“We must be businesslike,’ said he, 
“impersonal.” 

“Yes,” said she, and stepped over to the 
fire, low-burning now, with a mass of red 
coals. 

Peter’s eyes, deep, gloomy, behind the 
big glasses, followed her. He came slowly 
and stood by her. 

“T must go,” she said gently. “It’ll be 
eleven first thing we know. It would be 
a bit too amusing to be put out.” 

They lingered. 

Then Peter found himself lifting his arms. 
He fought to keep them down, but up, up 
they came—very slowly, he thought. 

He caught her shoulders, swung her 
around, drew her close. It seemed to him 
afterward, during one of the thousand efforts 
he made to construct a mental picture of 
the scene, that she must have been resist- 
ing him and that he must have been using 
his strength; but if this was so, it made no 
difference. Her head was in the hollow of 
his arm. He bent down, drew her head up, 
kissed, as it happened, her nose, forced her 
face about, and, at the second effort, kissed 
her lips. If she was struggling—and Peter 
will never be quite clear on that point—she 
was unable to resist him. He kissed her 
again—and then again. A triumphant fury 
was upon him. 

But suddenly it passed. He almost 
pushed her away from him, left her stand- 
ing, limp and breathless, by the mantel, 
while he threw himself on the couch and 
plunged his face into his hands. 

“You'll hate me,” he groaned. ‘You 
won't ever speak to me again. You’ll 
think I’m that sort of-man, and you'll be 
tight in thinking so. What’s worse, you’ll 
believe I thought you were the sort to let 
me doit. And all the time I love you more 
than—O God, what made me do it? What 
could I have been thinking of? I was 
mad!” 

Then the room was still. 

Peter tried to think. He could not lie 
there indefinitely with his face in his hands. 


think this over,’ she said 
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think. His mind had 
At least he.must face 


But he couldn't 
stopped running. 
her. 

He remembered Napoleon. 
lifted his head, got up. 

She had seated herself on an arm of the 
Morris chair, and was running her fingers 
through her rumpled hair. She did not 
look at him. After a moment she put her 
tam o’ shanter on, but did not instantly 
get up; instead reached out and drew the 
manuscript toward her. 

Peter stood over the fire. 

“Ts it any good saying I’m sorry,” he 
began. 

“Please don’t talk about it,’’ said she. 

There was a long silence. 

Peter, helpless, tried and tried to think. 
Hy had brought him to this. In his heart 
he cursed Hy. 

“T’ve been thinking,” said Sue, fingering 
the manuscript, then suddenly turning and 
facing him, ‘You and I can’t do this sort 
of thing.” 

“Oh, of course not!”’ he cried eagerly. 

“Tf there’s going to be emotional tension 
between us, why—it’s going to be hard to 
do the work.” She took the manuscript 
up now, and looked thoughtfully from page 
to page. “As I see the situation—if I see 
it at all—it’s like this: You have solved 
our problem—splendidly. There’s our play. 
Like the rest of us, you are giving all you 
have. We've got to work hard. More, 
we've got to cooperate. But we’ve got to 
be impersonal, businesslike. We've got to.” 

“T know it,” said he ruefully. 

“So, if our wires—yours and mine—are 
going to get crossed like—like this-—well, 
you and I just mustn’t see each other— 
that’s all.” 

“Of course,” said he. 

“Tt’s too bad. When you were reading 
the scenario, and I saw what power and life 
you have put into it, I thought it would be 
particularly interesting to have you coach 
me. You could help me so. But it is 
something, at least—’’ She threw out her 
arms again, with the gesture that he would 
associate with her now as long as he lived— 
as he would remember the picture she made, 
seated there on an arm of the Morris chair, 
in his rooms—— 

His Rooms! How often in his plays had 
he based his big scene on Her visit to His 
Rooms! And how very, very different all 
those scenes had been from this! He was 


Slowly he 
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quite bewildered, trying to follow her ex- 
traordinarily calm survey of the situa- 
tion. She was talking on. 

“Tt is something, at least, to know that 
you have been able to do this for us.” 

She slipped off the arm of the chair now, 
and stood before him—flushed, but calm 
enough—and extended her hand. 

“The best way, I think,” she said, “‘is 
for you not to see much of me just now. 
That won’t interfere with work at rehears- 
als, of course. If there’s something you 
want to tell me about the part, you can 
drop me a line or call me up.” 

Peter took her hand, clasped it a moment, 
let it fall. She moved deliberately to the 
door. He followed her. 

“But,”’ said Peter huskily, “but wouldn't 
I better walk home with you?” 

“No,” said she, momentarily compress- 
ing her lips, “‘no; better not. The time to 
start being businesslike is right now.” 

“Yes,” he murmured; “you are right, 
of course.” 

The telephone-bell rang. 

‘Just a moment,” said Peter. 

He took up the receiver. She heard 
him stammer, 

“Oh—oh, all right—eleven o’clock—all 
right.” 

“There,” said she, laughing a little; “‘it 
has happened, you see! I’m being put out.” 

“T’m awfully sorry, Sue.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter. It’s just 
amusing.” 

“But I wouldn’t have had it happen—” 
His voice trailed off. 

“Good night,” said she again. 

“Good night, Sue; you are treating me 
better than I deserve.” 

“We won't talk any more about it. 
Good night.” 

She tried to turn the catch on the lock. 
He reached out to help. His hand closed 
over hers. He turned; his eyes met hers; 
he took her in his arms again. 

They moved slowly back toward the 
fire. 

‘“‘Peter—please,”’ she murmured; “it 
won’t do!” 

“Oh, Sue—Sue!” he groaned. “If we 
feel this way, why not marry and make a 
good job of it?” Peter said this as she 
might have said it—all directness, matter 
of fact. “I wouldn’t stop you, Sue; I 
wouldn’t ever dominate you or take you 
for granted. I’d live for you, Sue.” 





“T know.” She caught her breath, and 
moved away from him. ‘You wouldn’t 
stop me, but marriage and life would. No, 
Peter; marriage isn’t on my calendar. And 
Peter, please don’t make love to me. I 
don’t want you to.” 

Peter moved away, too, at this. 

‘Look here, Sue,” he said, after a 
moment’s thought, rather roughly: ‘You 
go. We won't shake hands again. Just 
go. Right now. I promise I won’t bother 
you. And we—we'll put the play through— 
put it through right.” 

Her eyes were on his again, with a light 
in them. A slow smile was coming to the 
corners of her mouth. 

“Oh, Peter,” she said, very gently, 
‘don’t you see—when you say that—you 
make me——”’ 

‘*Please—please go!” cried Peter. 

The telephone-bell rang. 

“T’ll think over the matter of the trip 
South,” said she, “and & 

“Sue, I want you to go!” 

“And let you know. I’m not sure but 
what you're right. If we can do it up 
here——” 

‘‘Good God, Sue! Please! Please!” 

She moved slowly toward the door, turned 
the catch herself, then glanced hesitatingly 
back. Peter was standing rigidly before 
the fire, staring into it. He had picked up 
the poker, and was holding it stiffly in his 
right hand. 

She did not know that the man stand- 
ing there was not Peter at all, but a very 
famous personage, shorter than Peter, and 
stouter, whose name had rung resoundingly 
down the slope of a hundred years. 

He would not turn. So she went out. 

Peter, quite dazed, sat on the couch 
(where she had sat), held the poker in his 
two tense hands, and stared with wild eyes 
into the fire. 

Probably the best thing would be to kill 
himself. She had been kind to him, but in 
the morning would come the reaction. She 
would hate him—necessarily. Hy was 
right. 

She had been his guest—here in his 
rooms. She had trusted herself with him. 
He had violated the trust. If he permitted 
a man to do such a thing in one of his plays, 
it would be for the purpose of exhibiting 
that man as a cad at least—probably a 
villain. Any theatrical audience would 
instantly accept him as such. 
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So he, Peter, vas a cad, at least—per- 
haps a villain. 

One thing he could do: Before—well, 
before going, he would will his money to 
the Nature Film-Producing Co., Inc., per- 
haps with a clause giving Sue control of 
the expenditure. Zanin might dominate 
her or outwit her, and get the money; but 
at least the act would show his good in- 
tent. He would not then live in her mem- 
ory as a villain or a cad—more likely as a 
man who had been broken by a great love. 
Then, in reminiscent moments, perhaps 
when she saw a wood fire burning low, she 
would think tenderly of him. 

He considered various deaths. Poisons, 
he knew, from his early newspaper experi- 
ence, were uncertain and sometimes led 
to lingering and painful results. He shrank 
from the idea of a revolver, as from an ama- 
teur attempt at hanging. On the whole, 
he was inclined to favor drowning. 

A little later it occurred to him that such 
an end might savor of cowardice. Also, 
there would be a kind of publicity that, 
while it might help her with the “ Nature” 
film, would certainly be unpleasant for her. 
The thought was unsettling. Perhaps it 
would be better to go to the ends of the 
earth—turn explorer, or become a world’s 
rough hand, meet hardship and privation. 
Once a year, say, he might write to Sue, 
and she to him, though he would not 
press her. As Zanin had said, her life was 
her own. His sole cuty was to leave her 
free to live her life. 

Africa would be a pretty good place to 
go. Afterward, he would support himself 
writing books about it. And he would 
send her a copy of each book, with a brief, 
friendly, manly letter asking her not to 
acknowledge it. 

He decided, finally, on Africa. He would 
take just enough money to start him, and 
leave the rest with her. If she should re- 
fuse to accept it, he would turn it straight 
over to the company. He had just finished 
deciding this when Hy Lowe came in. 

Had Peter been less preoccupied, he 
would have noted that Hy was unusually 
silent. As it was, conscious only that the 
atmosphere of magical melancholy had 
been shattered when the door opened, 
Peter undressed, put out the gas-lamp, and 
went to bed, his bed being the very couch 
on which she had curled-up while he read 
the scenario. He knew that sleep would 
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be impossible, but he felt that he should 
make every possible effort to control him- 
self. Hy was fussing about in the bedroom. 

After a while—a long while—he heard 
Hy come tiptoeing into the room and stand 
motionless. 

“What the devil do you want?” cried 
Peter, starting up, all nerves. 

“Just wanted to make sure you weren’t 
asleep.” And Hy chuckled breathlessly. 

“Quit your cackling! What do you 
want?” 

“Let me sit down, Pete. Damn it, I’ve 
got to talk—to somebody! Pete, I’m 
crazy. I’m delirious. Never mind what 
I say. Oh, my boy, my boy, you don’t 
know—you can’t imagine! She’s the dar- 
ling of the gods, Peter! The absolute dar- 
ling of the absolute gods!”’ 

“Ts that any reason why you should come 
driveling all over my room at this time of 
night?” 

‘““Wait, Pete—serious, now. You’ve got 
to stand by me in this—the way I’ve stood 
by you once or twice. To-day was Friday, 
wasn’t it? Or am I crazy?” 

“Both.” 

“Then it’s to-morrow! I’m just trying 
to believe it, Pete—that’s all.” 

‘Believe what?” 

“Look here: You’ve got to know, and 
help cover me if any unexpected thing 
should come up. We're going on a little 
trip, Peter.’”” Hy was solemn now, and his 
voice was uncertain. “Betty and I, Pete. 
To-morrow.” 

Peter was silent. Hy stood there for 
what seemed rather a long time, then sud- 
denly bolted back into the bedroom. In 
the morning he was less expansive, merely 
asking Peter to respect his confidence. 
Which request Peter gloomily resented, as 
he resented Hy’s luck. The fortunate 
young man then packed a hand-bag and 
hurried off to breakfast at his club. 

Peter tried to work on an empty stomach; 
but the effort gave him a headache, so he 
made himself a cup of coffee. Then he 
spent an hour framing his letter to Sue. It 
must be simple throughout—and dignified. 
In eliminating himself from her life, he 
must take great care to avoid implied de- 
mands and reproaches. One good idea 
came to him—he would give her, not Zanin 
or the company, all rights in the scenario. 
Surely she would accept that, if she couldn’t 
accept the money. 
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He walked the streets for a while, with 
increasing restlessness, then, to soothe his 
nerves, went to the club and listlessly read 
the magazines. At noon he avoided his 
friends, but managed to eat a small lunch- 
eon. At two o'clock he went out aim- 
lessly and entered the nearest moving- 
picture theater. At five he wandered back 
to the club, and furtively asked the tele- 
phone-boy if there had been any messages 
for him. There had not. 

He permitted himself to be drawn into a 
riotous game of Kelly pool. Also he per- 
mitted himself a drink or two. 

During the evening, I regret to note, he 
got himself rather drunk and went home in 
a taxi-cab. This was unusual with Peter, 
and not successful. It intensified his self- 
consciousness and his sorrow, made him 
even gloomier. But it did help him to sleep. 

He was awakened, just before nine o’clock 
on Sunday morning, by the banging of a 
door. Then Hy, dusty, bedraggled, hag- 
gard of face, rushed in and stared at him. 

Peter decided it was a dream and rolled 
over. Hy shook him. 

“For God’s sake, Pete!” he cried. How 
hoarse he was! ‘Where is she? Have 
you heard anything?” 

Peter was coming awake. 

“God, Pete, I’m crazy! Don’t you un- 
derstand? She wasn’t on the boat. Must 
have got the wrong one. Oh, it’s awful! I 
walked that deck nearly all night—got off 
way up the river and came back to New 
York with the milk-cans. Something ter- 
rible may have happened.” 

Peter sat up. 

“Tt seems to me,” he said, rubbing his 
tousled head, “that I remember something 
—last night—”’ Hy _ waited, panting. 
“Look on the desk. Didn’t I bring up a 
note or something and lay it there?” 

Hy was on the desk like a panther. 
There was a note. He tore it open, then 
thrust it into Peter’s hands, cried hoarsely, 
“Read it!” and dropped, a limp, dirt- 
streaked wreck of a man, into the Morris 
chair. This was the note: 

Henry, I’m not going. I hope this reaches you 
in time. Please understand—forgive, if you can. 
You won’t see me again. 

B. 

Peter read it again thoughtfully, then 
looked up. His own none too clear eyes 
met Hy’s distinctly bloodshot ones. 

“And what do you think of that?” cried 


Hy. “What do you think of that? Damn 
women, anyway! They don’t play the 
game. They’re not square.” He was 
clenching and unclenching his hands. Sud- 
denly he reached for the telephone. 

But just as his hand closed on it, the bell 
rang. Hy snatched up the receiver. 

“Ves!” he cried shortly “Yes! Yes! 
He lives here. Wait a moment, please. 
It’s for you, Pete.” 

Peter hurried to the instrument. 

“Yes,” said he; “this is Mr. Mann.” 

“Peter, it’s Sue—Sue Wilde.” 

“Oh—hello! I was going to call up my- 
self in afew minutes. How have you been?” 

“Not awfully fit. This constant rehears- 
ing seems to be on my nerves or something.” 

There was a pause. Hy went off into 
the bedroom. 

“T wanted to say, Peter—I’ve been think- 
ing it all over’— Peter braced himself 
‘“‘and I’ve come to the conclusion that you 
are right about that Southern trip. It 
really isn’t necessary.” 

“T’m glad you feel that way.” 

“T do. And we must make Zanin see it 
as we do.” 

“We'll try.” 

Another pause. 

“Busy to-day?” 

“T ought to be. 

“No; can’t work. 
something.” 

“T’d like some air—to get away from 
that stuffy theater. What could we do?” 

“Tl tell you what you need, child—just 
the thing! We'll run down to one of the 
beaches and tramp. Pick tp lunch any- 
where. What do you say?” 

“We'll do it, Peter. Call for me, will 
you? And oh, Peter, here’s an odd thing! 
Betty packed up yesterday while I was out 
and went home. Just left a note. She has 
run away—given up. Going to marry a 
man in her town. He makes gas-engines.”’ 

Peter started the coffee machine, smiling 
as he worked. A sense of deep, utter calm 
was flowing into his harassed spirit, per- 
vading it. 

He went into the bedroom, and gazed 
with tolerant concern at the downcast Hy. 

“The trouble with you, my boy—’ he 
began, then paused. 

“What’s the trouble with me?” growled 





Then this from Peter, 


Are you?” 
Wish we could do 


Hy. 
“The trouble with you, my boy, is that 
you don’t understand women.” 


The Ethiop: His Skin, the next episode of The Trufflers, will appear in the March issue. 
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The Extremists 





Now what will you say about the two people whose extraordinary performances are described 
in this story? The author has called it ““The Extremists.” What do you think she meant 
by it? Not, of course, the idea of using extreme measures. She is too subtle for that. It 
is certainly true that the cultural environments of the man and woman have been widely 
different. ‘But that, after all, is of no importance. It is similarity in fundamental traits of 
character that make the success of a marriage. Lady Fenella has apparently allowed 
nothing but mercenary considerations to determine her conscious choice of a husband. 
But perhaps the unconscious, of which we are hearing so much nowadays, really selected 
David Holt. Ask yourself if the pair are not very much alike and eminently suited 
to each other. Then why are they “extremists”? This is something to think about. 


By Amelie Rives 


(Princess Troubetzkoy) 


Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams 


AVID HOLT sat, leaning forward 

a little, in one of the Jacobean 

chairs for which Heppleton House 

was famous. The Countess of 

Heppleton was giving a ball, and David 

was watching the dancers with such con- 

centration that he did not realize that they, 

as well as the others, were observing him 
even more intently. 

Beside him, in another Jacobean chair, 
was Evan Blakeley, Lady Heppleton’s 
nephew, and on David’s left was the Hon- 
orable Mrs. Bainsmore-Dryden, a rather 
important dowager whom David had been 
introduced to and had forgotten within the 
last five minutes. Had it been anyone but 
David Holt who thus calmly neglected her, 
she would have been very angry. As it 
was, she assumed an indulgent smile and 
moved her eyebrows at young Blakeley, 
saying plainly, without words, ‘ How amus- 
ing are these semicivilized beings!”’ 

Young Blakeley returned her sign-lan- 
guage politely. On his side, he found amuse- 
ment in the attitude of the usually intolerant 
lady toward David Holt. She had two 
marriageable daughters in their third and 
fourth seasons, and David was said— 
authentically—to be the richest American 
that had come to London for some years. 
His capital was, in fact, somewhat over 
twenty million pounds Sterling. And he 
had amassed this cyclopean sum not on 





the stock exchange but in various mining 
ventures in Mexico and elsewhere. One 
had only to glance at him to see that he 
was not an indoor man. His big form 
looked hard as a boxer’s, and his skin was 
“cured” by the sun until it resembled fine 
morocco, but when his face relaxed, as in 
this moment, the sun-wrinkles about his 
eyes showed in whitish streaks against 
the tan. There was a fine brute force about 
his head. His lips were sensual and kindly, 
his eyes very blue and alert. There was 
temper in his high-scooped nostrils and 
quickly moving eyebrows. He had the 
native dignity of the man who is never 
self-conscious. 

Though one could not have called David 
Holt polished, he was not uncouth. He had 
run away from a college in Wyoming when 
he was twenty, to go to the Argentine. He 
had been bronco-buster, hunter, sailor, 
and had done a good bit of guerrilla soldier- 
ing. Now, at thirty-nine, he had “cached”’ 
some hundred millions of dollars and could 
take his ease and look about him. 

He was certainly looking about him, or 
rather, as Evan Blakeley observed, with 
a characteristic mixture of irritation and 
cynicism, he was looking particularly at 
Lady Fenella Heppleton. Evan himself 
had been in love with his cousin since they 
were boy and girl, but he called himself a 
“bally ass” for being so, as he knew quite 
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well that it was entirely useless. Many 
men felt toward Lady Fenella and them- 
selves just as young Blakeley did. They 
were “detrimentals,” and Lady Fenella 
was the chief hope of an impoverished 


house. She was just twenty-one, and this 
was her third season. A stranger would 
have wondered why some great match 


had not overtaken her in her first season, 
but Londoners—the Londoners that counted 
—did not wonder. Lovely as she was, 
Lady Fenella sprang from what was some- 
times called a “rotten stock,’ and indi- 
vidually she was eccentric and capricious 
to a rather extreme degree. That she was 
lovely, however, no one denied. She was 
faintly tinted and fragile of texture, like 
a flower that has bloomed in shade, but 
under this aerial coloring was the spring 
and exuberance of perfect health. Her 
abundant hair was almost as grayly blond 
as spun glass, and as straight and as fine. 
From under the vapor of this hair, her eyes 
glearned, amazing one with their blackness. 
Her small nose, her little mouth were frigid 
and crisply cut. In those black eyes of 
hers, that seemed veiled often as by a film 
of smoke, darted the secret fires of her ex- 
traordinary nature. At least, one felt, at 
times, that there were secret fires; then 
again, one was sure that hers was only that 
extreme of coldness that can bite like flame. 

She was witty when she chose to be, 
and smiled and laughed easily; but the more 
she smiled and laughed, the deeper her eyes 
veiled themselves as with that film of 
smoke. 

Her dancing was as perfect as all the 
other bodily things that she did, and David 
Holt sat leaning forward in his chair, eating 
her with his eyes. 

“T wonder,” thought young Blakeley, 
“whether this wild man of Borneo will 
want to marry Fenny? Because, if he does, 
I’m damnably sure that he’ll get her.” 

In the mean time, David Holt was think- 
ing of how he had bought some women, 
and of how others had given themselves 
to him, and of how, once or twice for a few 
weeks, he had thought himself in love, and 
yet how this was the first woman that he 
had ever definitely wished to own for good 
and all. 

“She’s a high-flyer all right, though,” 
he concluded, and he wondered, with un- 
conscious cynicism in his turn, whether, 
in case she didn’t “take a shine” to him 
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as a man, twenty million sterling would 
tempt her. “After we are married,” 
he reflected, being distinctly an unmodern 
type, “it will all come right.” 

He straightened himself suddenly, and 
said to Evan Blakeley, 

“Who’s the lady dancing with the fat 
chump?” 

“The lady,” replied Blakeley, with his 
half-smile, “is my cousin, Lady Fenella 
Heppleton, and the ‘fat chump’ is ' 

“Never mind about him,’ interpolated 
David. 

“T was merely going to mention that he 
is the Duke of Dumbarton,” murmured 
the other. 

“On the marriage market?” inquired 
David quickly. 





“Yes; at the age of sixty-nine. Rather 
pathetic, don’t you think?”’ 
“Pathetic nothing,” said David. “It’s 


damn disgusting. Does he think a lady like 
your cousin would look at him twice?”’ 

‘“‘She seems,” returned young Blakeley, 
with that acrid smile of his, “to be looking 
at him considerably oftener than twice.” 
Then he added, impelled by the obscure 
psychology that urges one to bite down 
upon an aching tooth, “Would you like 
to meet my cousin?” 

“T would,” said David. 

Young Blakeley rose with his imperturb- 
able languor that never left him, and going 
up to Lady Fenella as she stood smiling 
up at the old duke, murmured, 

‘““Fenny—may I—present Mr. Holt?” | 

“How-dy’e do?” said Lady Fenella, 
showing her clear teeth. David thought, 
with some poetry of fancy, that her hand, 
so swiftly withdrawn, had fitted into his 
“like a bird into its nest.”” Then, before he 
could speak, a sudden impishness lit her 
somber eyes, and she said, “I’d a wager on 
with the duke here that you’d come to 
be introduced within three minutes.” 

“T feel honored,” replied David. 

Fenella looked at him curiously. The 
duke, who was frowning, took special pains 
to avoid looking at him at all. 

‘Shows you were keeping your lights aft 
—in my quarter,” explained David, in reply 
to Fenella’s look. She laughed out. 

“Now I know you’ve been a sailor. I 
like sailors. What else have you been?” 

“Jack of all trades would about. hit the 
mark,” said David. 

“Well, Mr. Jack of All Trades, you may 
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As he seized her suddenly by the arms, she added calmly: “I wouldn't, if I were you— 


just here. These silly lanterns give more light than you'd think” 








sit out this dance with me, and tell me about 
some of them.” 

The duke observed stiffly, 

“T believe you promised me ‘this dance, 
Lady Fenella.”’ 

“T’'ll give you the next. 
now—there’s a dear!” 

The idea of the irate old nobleman “run- 
ning along” struck David as very comical. 

‘By George!” exclaimed he admiringly, 
as he and Fenella walked off to the gardens 
together. “You put ’em in their places, 
don’t you?” 

‘Do you think I could put you in your 
place if the occasion rose?” asked Fenella. 

He looked at her consideringly, fire in 
his eyes. 

“T guess ’twould be ‘pull Dick pull devil,’”’ 
he replied, at last. 

“My good Dick, I’ve been called a devil 
before—I don’t at all mind.” 

“T’ll lay you’re some devil, all right.” 

“Tl lay you’re some devil yourself, 
Mr. Jack of All Trades.” 
“Correct,” said. David. 
“Well — when fiend 


Do run along 


meets fiend—”’ 





returned 


Fenella, and 
paused. 
“Eh? What 


then?” asked David. Ey 

“Then — things usually - 
become-——interesting,’’ ended Fenella. 

David turned and looked down at her. 
His face had the hardness of unspiritualized 
passion. 

“T’ll tell you fair and square,” said he 
slowly, “I mean to make it just as damn in- 
teresting as I can. Excuse me!” he ex- 
claimed, the next instant. “I ought to be 
kicked for swearing in a lady’s presence— 
but somehow—”’ he gazed full at her again, 
and again fire leaped into his look—* some- 
how,” he ended, with a rush, “you get the 
man in a man down to hard-pan.”’ 

““Ah—you’ve begun to make it damn 
interesting already,” murmured Fenella. 

“Look here!” exclaimed David, and he 
took a hungry step toward her. 

Fenella stood quite still and laughed. 






















This laugh of hers was one of the most 
provocative sounds imaginable. It seemed 
to say that she knew all things that there 
were to be known under the sun, and that 










* Did he see us, do you think?” asked Balchester anxiously. 
“No.” said Fenella, who felt quite sure of what she said 


- we nipped in here.” 


she did not care twopence for any of them 
or their consequences. It held defiance 
and invitation as well as mockery. 

“T guess we’ve got to have it out right 
now,” said David, through set teeth. “I 
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guess I’ve got to show you I’m not the sort 
of man to fool with.” 

“You do rouse one’s interest, you know,’ 
smiled Fenella. Then, as he seized her 
suddenly by the arms, she added calmly: 
“TI wouldn’t, if I were you—not just here. 
These silly lanterns give more light than 

you’d think.” 
“Well, I'll be—jiggered!” 
breathed David, his hands 
dropping from her, just 
saving himself from 
swearing a second 


time in a “lady’s 
&@ 


’ 





presence.” 

Said Fenella, 
still with that 
amazing calm- 

ness: 








* | mean, after 


“Vou see, I shouldn’t at all object to 
your kissing me under different circum- 
stances. I’ve always wondered what a kiss 
from a stone-age man would be like. But I 
really shouldn’t care to have an audience.” 
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David stared at her thoughtfully. 

“Now, I’m wondering,” said he finally, 
“‘whether you’re just sheer bad—or whether 
its cussedness?” 

Fenella only laughed again. David pon- 
dered her in his heart and in his brain. 

“T guess I'll chance it,” he said slowly, 
after a few minutes. He put his hands 
behind him and went close to her. “Say 
—will you marry me?” he demanded. 

Fenella’s eyes looked up at him enigmat- 
ically. They were so veiled now that they 
seemed cloudy. She said nothing, only 
stood there looking at him, with her strange, 
cloudy eyes. David felt his locked hands 
twitching. He desired her as a man under 
water desires air. 

“T’ve got one hundred million dollars,” 
he said hoarsely, “twenty million pounds.” 

Still Fenella gazed at him in silence. His 
heart shook his voice when he next spoke. 

“T’ll settle five million on you the day 
we marry—pounds, I mean—not dollars. 
Is it a go?” 

All at once Fenella’s eyes were lit by little 
sparks; she began to laugh again, but very 
softly, a whispering sort of laugh. 

“Yes; it’s a ‘go,’” she said. And she 
held out to him her charming, queer hand, 
in which the slight fingers were nearly twice 
as long as the little cushiony palm. 

David gripped it in silence. He stood 
there shaking at the light contact, ravished 
by the mere sight of her, but Fenella only 
went on laughing her mysterious, whisper- 
ing laugh. 


A few days before they were married, 
Fenella went to spend a week-end with one 
of her intimates, a madcappish young 
woman like herself but without that touch 
of rather sinister mystery that permeated 
Fenella’s nature. 

David -Holt was not one of the party, as 
Fenella had told him that she wished this 
last week-end of her unmarried life quite 
to herself and her former friends. But 
George Balchester was there. She had 
told Sylvia that she particularly wished 
George Balchester asked to Framleigh. 
Sylvia was never surprised at anything that 
Fenella did, but she felt some curiosity in 
regard to this special piece of daring. 
Everyone knew that Fenella and George 
Balchester were in love with each other. 
David Holt must have heard of it, she 
thought, in one way or another. She 
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thought it very silly of Fenella to risk 
twenty millions for the pleasure of seeing 
George Balchester at this time. 

Balchester did not arrive at Framleigh, 
however, until Saturday evening, barely 
in time for dinner. He was a well-knit, 
fox-colored young fellow of about twenty- 
seven. He was noted for his good humor, 
but to-night he looked sullen and resentful. 
All through dinner he sat like a_ block, 
silently rude to the women on either side 
of him as only an Englishman can be. 

Fenella, on the contrary, was in high 
spirits. She had on a gown of black taffeta 
that made her look as though she had been 
dipped in glistening ink up to her white 
breast and arms. Her fine-spun hair was 
looped up with combs of jet. No courtesan 
was ever dressed more cunningly for the 
inveigling of man. 

Balchester only glanced at her once, but 
his eyes grew very ugly after that one look. 

“Poor old George!” everyone was think- 
ing. “Of all the outrageous Heppleton 
women, surely Fenny is the most outrage-’ 
ous and the cruelest.”’ 

George Balchester knew that they were 
thinking something of this sort, and he 


experienced a surge of that mingled desire 
and hatred toward Fenella which leads 
certain men to kill certain women. 
Almost as soon as dinner was over, 
Fenella came straight up to him and said, 
“Gino, I want you to take me on the 


river.’ ; 

“You think you’ve only to want some- 
thing to get it, don’t you?” he retorted. 

“No; I don’t think it—I’m sure of it,” 
said Fenella, and she stood quietly smiling 
at him out of her odd eyes. He glowered 
back at her for some seconds; then he 
turned with a sort of grunt, that was like 
an animal’s grunt of helpless pain, and went 
out upon the lawn. 

The night was calm and_ benignant, 
sweet with the scent of stocks and freckled 
with stars. The estate of Framleigh ran 
along a backwater of the Thames. They 
could hear the subdued gush of a weir not 
far distant. 

Balchester stepped into the punt that 
lay between them and the rowboat that 
Fenella had chosen. He held out his hand 
to help her across grudgingly. It was a hot, 
angry hand. She could feel the anger in 
it from the way he grasped her fingers. 
She felt him armed against her, and this 
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amused her keenly and added zest to the 
adventure. 

He flung her a cushion as though he were 
flinging down a gage, and, seating himself 
opposite, began to row, and his anger was 
in every stroke of the oars so that the little 
boat quivered with it. 

“Don’t be a fool, Gino,” said Fenella 
suddenly, and he felt the withheld laughter 
in her voice. “This is our last evening 
together—for some time.”’ 

The young man’s reply to this surprised 
himself. He had not meant to reply at all, 
and certainly not in this way. But he 
heard himself really hissing the words at 
her through the dimness. 

“Damn you, Fenella!”’ he hissed softly. 
“Damn you—damn you—damn you!” 

“Positively one would think you hadn’t 
a grain of sense, Gino,” remarked Fenella, 
in tones of patient serenity, “and you’ve 
got an excellent brain—of its kind. If you’d 
only stop and think a bit, you wouldn’t be 
in such a silly rage.” 

“Think!” cried Balchester, and she heard 
his teeth grit. Fenella Jeaned forward. 


“*Come; let us reason together.’ Are 


you doubting that I love you?” 


“Love! You?” cried Balchester again, 
so inflamed against her and the whole 
scheme of things that it bereft him of fitting 
speech, and he could only emit wrathful 
echoes. 

“You're quite idiotically mistaken if 
you think I don’t,” pursued Fenella, as 
calmly as though he had not spoken. 
“Why don’t you use your wits? You 
haven’t a farthing; I haven’t a farthing. 
Now, I'll have lots—” Her voice died off 
in soft, unashamed innuendo. 

“Yes—you stink of money already,” 
said the young man brutally. 

“How tiresome of you to be coarse!” 
said Fenella. “The one thing that I loathe 
is coarseness.” 

“By gad, that’s a corker!’’ exclaimed 
Balchester, and he bowed over his oars with 
laughter. “Gad,” he sputtered between 
jeering spasms, “you loathe coarseness, and 
you give yourself to Holt!” 

“I give my hand to Holt,” said Fenella, 
as serenely as ever. 

Balchester stopped short in his savage 
laughter, and she felt his eyes straining to 
read her face in the gloom. 
_“What do you mean?” he 
finaliy. 


asked 
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“T mean that, in my own peculiar way, 
I love you, donkey!”’ replied Fenella. 

“Wait a bit—” said Balchester thickly. 
He sent the boat with a vigorous stroke or 
two alongside the bank, under a willow. 
Then he sprang out, fastened the painter, 
and, jumping back again, came and sat 
beside Fenella in the stern. 

‘‘Fenella?” he said, still in that thick voice. 

“Beloved donkey—yes; that’s what I 
mean,’’ she answered, with her whispering 
laugh, and she laid her cheek against his. 

It was very still under the greenish-gray 
tent of the big willow. Now and then, 
wandering airs of night blew the pendulous 
foliage apart, and through these rifts, as 
through long tatters in their tent of love, 
the sky, with its seed-pearl patternings of 
stars, shone in upon them. The weir in 
the distance seemed whispering, ‘ Hush.” 
The sound of their own blood past their 
ears was like the sound of the weir—mys- 
terious, bidding them hush. 


II 


Davin Hott was not an ordinary ad- 
venturer. His was, in fact, a rather orig- 
inal nature. When he found that Lady 
Fenella had accepted him and the five 
million that he had settled on her, meaning 
only to give him the empty pride of ap- 
parent possession of herself in exchange, 
he did not flare into a rage and become 
brutal, as he might justifiably have done. 
It seemed to him that what he “was up 
against,”’ as he expressed it in his thought, 
was keenly interesting if somewhat pain- 
fully exasperating. 

“T believe you’re a bit off in your head, 
my girl,” said he, at the end of the post- 
marital interview in which Fenella, with 
her accustomed serenity, had stated her 
inflexible determination to be the Lady 
Fenella Holt only in name. “But ll 
say you're sharp at character reading. 
There’s not a man in ten million that could 
hear such a thing and keep his balance.” 

“You’ve got lots of hard sense,” replied 
Fenella coolly, ““and I shan’t interfere with 
you in any way.” 

“By God, but I'll interfere with you!” 
said David thoughtfully, eying her as if 
she were some new species of jeweled garter- 
snake that had a poison-duct back of its 
pretty fangs, and might strike again with- 
out warning. 
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And this shape fell upon him in silence and lifted him in its hands, 
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bearing him, like a windle-straw, past Fenella to the open window 
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“Tt will be ‘pull Dick pull devil,’ eh?” 
quoted Fenella, smiling coolly. 

“Something of the sort,” replied David, 
with equal coolness. “I guess,” he added, 
in that meditative way, “I'll read up a bit 
on the history of the women folks in your 
family. A racy lot of minxes, I’ll lay they 
were.” 

“And some of them mad as 
volunteered Fenella, who was 
herself singularly. 

“Your madness, Lady Holt,” observed 
David, “isn’t of the hatter variety; it’s 
a female lunacy, mighty pronounced. But 
have your own, sweet, little way—to begin 
with. I guess, when the man-variety crops 
out in me, yours ‘Il taper down consider- 
ably.” 

“You mustn’t call me ‘Lady Holt,’” 
said Fenella pleasantly. 

“Eh! What’s that? 
Lady Holt?” 

“T’m Lady Fenella Holt, but not Lady 
Holt.’”’ David’s grin shone again. 

“T guess that’s a pithy description of this 
wedding-party,” he observed, still eying 
her with that air of meditative curiosity. 
“Well,” he added, after a minute or two, 
“you can go about, for all of me, without 
drawing bolts and bars. I never took any 
stock in those Roman chaps that figured 
in the rape of the Sabines. A mighty poor 
way to fascinate your wife, /’ve always 
considered it. But’’—he came close to 
her, and, suddenly taking her small pearly 
chin in his big fingers, tilted back her head 
so that her eyes were under his—‘“‘I’ve not 
done with you as my wife, by a long shot.” 

And as he said this, he gave a rough little 
chuck, half vexed, half sportive, to her 
chin before he released it. It was so wholly 
unexpected by Fenella that she lost her 
balance slightly and fell back a step or two. 
And, for the first time, he saw something un- 
bridled in her eyes—something that made 
him say, “Whew!” and put up his hands 
on guard. 

“Beast!” spat Fenella. 

“We're both beasts, come to that,” re- 
torted David, who was rather angrier than 
she was, and with good cause. ‘ You’re 
a pretty, silky little beast, and I’m a big, 
hard-set beast, and that’s about all the 
difference. I guess there’s not enough soul 
in either of us to be saved. Good-night 


hatters,”’ 
enjoying 


Not even call you 


to you, Lady Fenella Holt—aggravating, 
pretty little beast that you are! 


? 
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And he took up his bedroom candle and 
strode off, leaving her to find her way to her 
bedroom as best she could. 

They had come to Abbot’s Folly for their 
honeymoon, and it was said that the old 
abbey had three hundred rooms in it. 
Certainly the passages and corridors were 
like a labyrinth. One needed a clue to 
thread them with certainty. The servants 
had all gone to bed some time ago, and it 
took Fenella a long hour of groping before 
she found her way to the Abbot’s Tower, 
which she had chosen as her special domain. 

Abbot’s Folly had been David’s betrothal 
gift to Fenella. It was a beautiful, rather 
grim old place in Gloucestershire, with a 
moat in good preservation. It had _ be- 
longed to the Heppletons within the last 
hundred years, but their dwindling fortunes 
had caused them to part with it. Now, 
David had bought it back for Fenella. It 
had secret doors and passages, dungeons, 
ghosts—all that an abbey dating from the 
twelfth century is supposed to have. 

David privately considered it “a mighty . 
gloomy old roost,’ but, since it pleased 
Fenella, it pleased him to give it to her. 

He sat at the window overlooking the 
moat, cogitating deeply, and shying paper 
pellets into the placid water. 

“Looks malarial,” he thought. Then he 
grinned that rather dangerous grin, and 
added, *: Do her a lot of good to have a sharp 
spell of chills and fever.”’ 

But this grin subsided as quickly as it had 
come, and, his tufted eyebrows drawn down 
over the fine blue of his eyes, he thought 
and thought. Next day, he said a few terse 
words to her on the subject. 

“When I’ve had this fling of words, I’m 
going to quit—for a while,” he prefaced his 
remarks. “All I want to say is this: I’m 
going to do Patience on a monument while 
you’re getting your bearings, and you'll 
have plenty of rope. But’—and he 
italicized this “but,” marking it with a 
finger on his open palm—‘‘but, I won't 
have any wreath of antlers on my brow 
—understand?”’ 

“T understand,” said Fenella, the crisp 
edge of her lip lifting slightly. 

“All right,” said David cheerfully, in 
another tone. “And now go ahead for 
a bit—in your own way.” 

So, within a week of her wedding-day, 
she began to give the series of week-end 
parties for which the place became noted, 
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and it was soon rechristened “Fenella’s 
Folly.” 

Men and women both thought David 
“a good sort,” though they also considered 
him a bit of a chump, for Balchester came 
nearly always to these parties, and it wasplain 
to be seen by any fairly observant man how 
it was with him. Fenella was inscrutable as 
always, except to those intimates from 
whom she did not trouble to cenceal any- 
thing. But David was no chump. He 
walked unceremoniously into Fenella’s room 
one evening, when she was resting before 
dinner, and said: 

“Fair play, my girl! That strawberry 
blond, Balchester, sticks in my crop. I 
could manage without seeing him quite so 
often. Remember—none of this,’’ and he 
tapped his forehead significantly. 

Fenella knew well that he was no fool. 
She dared not do more than give Balchester 
a chance meeting of a few minutes now and 
then. But David had talked lately of a 
necessary trip to America. 

“He may want you to go with him— 
brute!” suggested Balchester unhappily. 

“He has wanted—other things,’ said 
Fenella. 

They were caught in each other’s arms for 
an instant; then the steady chop-chop 
of a horse’s hoofs on the gravel of the drive 
sent them apart. David rode by, head 
down, eyes up, “cogitating,’’ as he would 
have described it himself. The horse 
passed so close to them, as they stood pressed 
in among the rhododendrons, that the smell 
of sweat and leather reeked over them. 
David had evidently been riding hard. 

“Did he see us, do you think?” asked 
Balchester anxiously. ‘‘I mean, after we 
nipped in here.” 

“No,” said Fenella, who felt quite sure 
of what she said. 

Balchester was not so sure. For the 
first time he had got a strong impression 
of Holt as an ill man to cross. 

“He looks a regular savage—a caveman— 
do you know it?” he told Fenella. 

“Pouf! A clever woman’s little finger 
could hold a’ caveful of cavemen in their 
places,” returned Fenella. 

Still, Balchester was not quite reassured. 
He begged her to be careful. 

“How, ‘careful?’” asked Fenella, with 
cool scorn. 

“Oh, every way—about—about every- 
thing,” replied Balchester nervously. 
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Fenella laughed at him. She thought 
of herself as par excellence the beauty who 
tamed beasts. 

It turned out, though, that David would 
not have to go to America. The man that 
he particularly wanted to see was coming to 
Paris, and so he made arrangements to 
meet him there on the sixteenth of August. 
He told Fenella his decision, and asked if 
she would like to “come along.”’ She said, 
“No,” that she thought she would like to 
stay at Abbot’s Folly while he was gone, 
quite alone for a change. 

“Quite alone, eh?” said David. “I 
can’t seem to picture you quite alone.” 
Then he came close and looked into her 
veiled eyes. “See here, Lady Fenella Holt; 
I’m treating you pretty white, all things 
considered. Now just you figure out to 
treat me white in return—if you like your 
comfort—and I’m considerably impressed 
that you do.” 

Fenella didn’t even trouble to answer 
him. They were in the south garden, and 
she was eating a pear that she had plucked 
herself. The way that she bit into it, with 
little crisp bites, munching skin and pulp 
together, pleased him. 

“Not going to answer?” he asked, with 
perfect good humor. “All right. But 
I advise you to act up to my cue.” 

Fenella threw the core of her pear into 
the moat. 

“You're rather stupid at times,” she 
remarked. 

“Only at times?” inquired David, grin- 
ning. “I had gathered that you thought 
me a fool right along.” ; 

Fenella began walking calmly from him. 

“ Amusez vous bien a@ Paris,” she said, 
over her shoulder. 

David looked after her consideringly. 

“For a smart, cheeky piece in the main— 
you’re the fool!”’ thought he. 

He took the train direct for Dover that 
afternoon. He was to be gone a week. 

The third night after he had gone, about 
half-past twelve o’clock, Fenella stood by 
the open window in her bedroom, looking 
at the reflection of the moon in the gray 
water of the moat. It pleased her to see 
the frail, brilliant round of the summer 
moon tremble and change outline, as, now 
and then, a night bird would stir the water 
with its wing, or a frog leap from among the 
reeds. The night was deliciously warm 
and full of balmy odors and of a great peace. 
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Fenella wore a thin, light-green robe over 
her night-dress, and her hair, quite like 
spun glass in the moonlight, was plaited 
and hung down her back nearly to her 
silver shoes. <A gold circlet held it in place 
about her forehead. She looked, with her 
cloudy, half-sweet, half-baleful eyes, quite 
like one’s dreams of the fairy Melusine. 

But though she leaned by her tower 
window, gazing so quietly at the reflection 
of the summer moon, she was not quiet 
within. Every once in a while a glowing 
warmth would sweep over her, as if the 
mild air breathing in at the window blew 
to her across fire. She caught one hand 
suddenly in the other, and, lifting it to her 
mouth, bit along its palm, with little short, 
hard bites. Her teeth left oval imprints on 
the soft palm, and she looked at them oddly 
in themoonlight. Then the abbey clock gave 
the snore that it always emitted before strik- 
ing. She sprang to her feet and stood listening. 

‘“One!”’ boomed the big clock. 

Fenella went now from door to door. It 
was as if the abbey clock had signaled 
danger, and she was making fast the doors 
of her tower against attack. Yes, they 
were all locked fast, and one was bolted in 
addition. She next pulled aside a bit of 
Tudor needlework, disclosing a small door. 
This door was so low and narrow that it 
looked as if some one had had it cut there 
to please the fantasy of a child. 

Fenella stood waiting near this door, and 
her hands were now locked behind her and 
her head thrown back. It was wonderful 
what luster her black eyes had in the dim- 
ness of the moonlit room. She stood there 
for at least ten minutes, not moving, her 
eyes fixed on the door. It opened at last, 
and, bending double, crouched together so 
that he seemed like a marauding dwarf, 
George Balchester appeared on the thresh- 
old. He stepped forth, regaining his normal 
stature, and stood gazing at Fenella, who 
withdrew step by step, backward, her parted 
lips now showing her small teeth, though 
she was not smiling. 

‘Fenella,” whispered he, not following 
her, as though dazed by the extraordinary, 
silent passion of her look. Then he took 
one step toward her—but only one, for 
there came suddenly through the still open 
door behind him a huge shape. And this 
shape fell upon him in silence and lifted him 
in its hands, bearing him, like a windle- 
straw, past Fenella to the open window. 
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It happened so quickly, so like a bolt 
striking, that Fenella could not get the 
shriek full from her throat, or Balchester 
even struggle for defense, before those iron 
hands had heaved him to the window-ledge 
and thrust him forth into the moat below. 

The splash from his fallen body came up 
to them after an appreciable pause, for the 
tower window was a good height above the 
moat. Fenella had stood transfixed, the 
half-uttered cry aching in her throat, but 
now she launched herself at her husband 
like a white fury. 

“Thug! Butcher!’’ she screamed, and 
she clawed at him with her nails. 

‘Pooh! He swims like the dirty rat 
he is. Look for yourself,” said David, 
with a contemptuous glance to where Bal- 
chester’s sleek head could be seen crossing 
the moat. 

He let her maul him while he slipped a 
small whip of white horsehair from his sleeve 
and set it between his teeth. It took him 
a full minute to master her raging hands 
and cross the wrists so tft he could hold 
them both together in his left hand. After 
the first cry, she had fought in dead silence. 

She hung there in his grasp, spitting such 
venom at him from her mad eyes that an- 
other man might have wavered. But David 
had never wavered in his life. 

“You treacherous little devil,’’ said he, 
taking the whip into his right hand while 
he pinned her with the left, “I'll whip the 
wanton out of you!” 

At these words, the Heppleton madness 
blazed free in Fenella, and, darting down 
her head, she sank her teeth into the hand 
that held her. So hot and deep was the 
rage that filled David Holt that he waited 
some seconds before he gave her the first 
blow. Her teeth felt like sharp live coals 
in his flesh, and she ground with her jaws, 
working to the bone of his wrist. 

He only hesitated because his fury im- 
pelled him to lash that white, female flesh 
to tatters. But he had once flogged a 
vicious mare into reason, and he had had 
to consider the fine delicacy of the beast. 

Yes; he was the man to ‘flog a vicious 
woman into reason, and yet not injure her 
woman’s frame. 

So he lifted the limber little whip, and 
it seemed to Fenella that, where it struck, 
fire seared her. Again and again, and many 
times yet again, it fell across her white 
shoulders and her pearly back. Through 
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“I've nothing hidden about me,” she added softly. ‘See! And she held up both 
open hands so that he could see that they were empty 
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the light-green Melusine robe it cut, hissing 
on the bare flesh, and leaving a tracery of 
scarlet wales. She seemed laced with fire 
flames were licking her body—and, at last, 
harsh, toneless cries came from her mouth. 
David loosed her and flung the whip out 
of the window. 

He stood looking down at her pitilessly 
as she lay on the floor at his feet, lifted a 
little by one arm. But he could not make 
out the expression in her black, unsubdued 
eyes. They stared at him unblinking, over 
the blood smears on her face. 

“Ugh! Go wash your face, vampire!” 
he said suddenly, and, turning short, strode 
to the main door of the room, shot back lock 
and bolt, and went out, closing it fiercely. 

Three days passed by. Fenella kept to 
her room, and David waited. He had given 
a savage guess at her real nature—the 
Fenella ‘‘down to hard-pan,” as he would 
have put it. What would come of it? He 
didn’t know; he hardly cared, those days. 
He had said that he would “whip the 
wanton out of her.” Had he done it? 
Could wantonness be scourged out of a 
woman’s flesh? Well, it didn’t matter 
much, after all. He had punished her as 
any sensible man ought to punish such 
wantons. But he felt sick and fevered 
within, as if those whip-strokes had lashed 
the raw inward of his own breast. He 
wondered, sometimes, whether she would 
fall into a heart-disease from sheer rage and 
die of it, or take her own life. 

“Let her,” he thought grimly. 
she changes, she’s better dead.”’ 

But no doctor was sent for to Abbot’s 
Folly. He questioned her maid on the 
second morning. Clothilde said that ‘ Mi- 
lady had been suffering severely from une 
névralgie atroce, but that she was un tout 
petit moins souffrante ce matin.” 

David felt that he must “look out.” 
He tried to imagine what sort of diabotical 
revenge she might be plotting in the quiet 
of that tower room. 

‘““Must look out,’ he told himself again. 
“‘She’s just the sort to throw vitr‘ol.”’ 

He did not sleep well those nights, but 
on the third night he had fallen into a dream- 
broken stupor when something waked him. 
He started up, bristling with alertness. He 
thought, at first, that it was the band of 
moonlight that had slipped along the wall 
and now lay across his bed. He was very 
sensitive to moonlight ever since a moon- 
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stroke that he had got in the Red Sea. 
The next instant he perceived the figure of 
Fenella, who had come forward until the 
edge of the moonbeam flowed over her bare 
white feet in their silver shoes and the hem 
of her night-robe. 

“Stop!” cried David, and he whipped out 
the revolver from under his pillow. 

‘Are you afraid—of mc?” said Fenella, 
and she laughed her mysterious, whispering 
laugh. 

“T’ve nothing hidden about me,” she 
added softly. “See!” And she held up 
both open hands so that he could see that 
they were empty. And something in those 
little hands bathed with moonlight stirred 
him against his will. He lowered the re- 
volver silently and sat gazing at her. 

‘What do you want?”’ he said, at last, 
with crude bluntness. “What have you 
come here for?”’ 

“T’ve come—among other things—to 
look at the man who beat me,” replied 
Fenella. ‘‘May I come closer?” 

Aye,” said David. 

She glided nearer, and looked at him 
from under her loosened hair that sparkled 
as with mica in the moonlight. 

“You are—a man!” she breathed at last. 
Her eyes were still and cloudy; her lips 
were parted, showing her teeth, but she 
was not smiling. 

‘*What are you after?” said David. 

“Tm after—a real man,” murmured 
Fenella. “I’ve always been after—a real 
man—only, I didn’t know it.” 

David grasped her suddenly by her arms 
as he had done in the garden that first 
night at Heppleton House. 

“T’m not a man to fool with,” he said, 
as he had said then. 

“JT don’t want to—‘fool’ with you,” 
breathed Fenella, and again she laughed, 
but without making a sound. It was as if 
some primeval emotion shook her as it 
was shaking David. Then, all at once, she 
bent toward him like a willow slip in a wind. 

“He was like a rat—a water-rat,’”’ she 
said. Her laughter bubbled. ‘“‘ You are 
the only man I’ve seen. Take me; I will 
be your wife.” 

“You're great!” cried David, and he 
looked at her with devouring admiration. 
‘“You’ve taken your medicine like a man— 
no, like a woman,” he corrected himself, 
“like my woman!” 

And he caught her to him. 
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OSE COLLINS, daughter of the famous 

Lottie of “‘Ta-ra-ra boom de- -ay”’ memory, 
has made a big success of the lead 4 in the new 
Lehar operetta, “Alone at Last.” José in- 
tends to be a real opera-singer some day. 
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“JT LOVE to play her— 
isn’t she a nasty 
thing?” is the way Emily 
Stevens expresses herself 
about the réle of Caroline 
in “The Unchastened 
Woman,” which has placed 
her among the comedy 
queens of the modern stage. 
This is an achievement 
all the more remarkable 
since the character she so 
brilliantly = is 
one with which no right- 
minded person can have 
the slightest sympathy. 


AHARY-DJELI, from Arabia, but now at the 
Winter Garden, New York, is one of the present 
wonders of the M a. In an eccentric dance, this 
agile creature is folded up by her partner and placed in 


a box two feet long, two feet wide, and two feet high. 
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Theda Sow and her Russion wolfhownd, Czar Nicholas 
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WEDA BARA was lured 

from the Thédtre Antoine, 
Paris, to play the Vampire 
Woman in “‘A Fool There Was” 
for the films, and leaped into 
instantaneous fame and popular- 
ity thereby. Now the camera 
has recorded her wonderful im- 
personation of Carmen. Miss 
Bara's father is a noted Italian 
sculptor, and her mother one 
of the best known emotional 
actresses on the French stage. 
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LBERTA TURNER was ome of the 
“Cocktail Maids” that made things in- 
teresting at Madame Flair’s Emporium of Chic 
in the elaborate Metropolitan review, “Town 
Topics,” seen at the Century Theatre, New Y ork, 
last autumn. Her beauty -and vivacity are 
always noted in every production she graces. 
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“the Girl Ghilppa 


A Stranoe Adventure in Love and Var 
By Soobert WGamtbers 


Author of ‘The Common Law,” ‘The Business of Life,” “‘Athatie,” ete. 





Mhustrated by Frank Graig 


N the first day of August, 1914, James Warner, an American painter living in Paris who has a summer 

art school at Sais, in northeastern France, finds himself burdened with the care of a young girl—the 
result of an extraordinary adventure that befell him the day before in the neighboring town of Ausone. He 
met there a British secret-service agent named Halkett, who asked him to take temporary charge of an 
envelop containing a part of the plans of the Harkness shell, which had been acquired by the British govern- 
ment, and which he and a companion named Gray have recovered from German agents who had stolen them 
in America. The reason for this request is that Halkett had been, since his arrival in Europe, repeatedly 
attacked by German agents who are trying to obtain the secret of the shell. Warner, who is of an adven- 
turous nature, takes the envelop. 

The two men visit a café and cabaret kept by one Con Wildresse, who is playing the double réle of a 
French and German spy. His cashier is a girl named Philippa, who knows nothing of her origin and has 
been brought up by Wildresse. Her attractions make her useful to him in his work of espionage, which is 
a business that she loathes. Warner manages to spend part of the afternoon with her, and finds her frank 
and ingenuous, and he is satisfied that she is virtuous. Philippa has never met a man who treated her as 
Warner has, and his manner makes a deep impression upon her. Halkett is attacked by German agents in 
the café, but Warner, who now has the envelop, takes him back to Sais in his dog-cart. On the way, the men 
are fired upon from a touring car, but lead their assailants into a swamp and make their escape. 

At Sais, Halkett gets into telephonic communication with Gray, who is carrying the rest of the plans, 
and tells Warner that his companion will join him. But he gets word, next day, that Gray’s cap has been 
picked up on the highway close to some blood stains. (Gray, riding a motor-cycle, had also encountered 
the touring car.) A letter comes for Halkett. It informs him that Great Britain will enter the general 
European war which is about to begin. 

In Sais, two Sisters of Charity keep a school for the quarrymen’s children. One of them is Sister Eila, 
a beautiful [rishwoman who has been brought up in France. Warner takes Halkett to the school. Here 
he discovers a German poster intended to convey information to an invading army. He gets Sister Eila to 
write a letter to the French authorities about this. Halkett learns that Sisters of Charity are bound only 
by yearly vows. 

That afternoon, Warner is surprised by the appearance of Philippa. She has run away from Wildresse 
and tells the painter that she intends to remain with him. Warner is at a loss to know what to do with her, 
but decides that, for the time being, he will use her as a model, and he takes her to the inn where he and 
Halkett are staying. In the evening, another attack is made on Halkett’s life by a number of men, but the 
assailants are finally driven away. War with France is now inevitable, and the Germans are becoming 
more desperate in their attempts to obtain the secret of the Harkness shell. The next morning, an English- 
speaking man on a motor-cycle appears and hands Halkett an envelop which he says is from Gray, who 
is lying wounded at his house. Halkett takes it, and the next instant is knocked down by the stranger, 
who attempts to take both envelops from Halkett, who is now carrying the packet he had entrusted to 
Warner. But Philippa appears and drives the man away at the point of Halkett’s pistol, while Halkett, 
partly stunned, hands her the two envelops, and tells her to take them to Sister Eila immediately. The 
Sister has agreed to take charge of Halkett’s documents if anything should happen to him. Philippa rushes 

out and makes off on the stranger’s motor-cycle. But he punctures a tire with a pistol-shot, and Philippa 
is thrown at the side of the road. Just then, Wildresse and three men in an automobile dash up, seize the 
girl, and, thrusting her into the car, drive off at top speed. Philippa, unnoticed by her captors, drops the 
two envelops into the road, where Halkett, who has seen the whole thing with Warner, picks them up. 

[he two men determine that they will rescue Philippa before everything else, and prepare to start for 
Ausone. Before leaving, Halkett sends for Sister Eila, and gives her the two envelops with such instructions 
as will enable her to recognize the right person to claim them. Scarcely have the two men gone when an 
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aeroplane lands near the inn, a man of military bearing leaves it, and inquires of the Sister for Halkett or 
the packet left by the latter. The stranger, however, fails in the identification test, and the Sister slams 
the inn door in his face. Meanwhile, Warner and Halkett reach Ausone, where their horse and cart are 
registered for military purpose. The German invasion has begun. Warner goes to Wildresse’s café, and 
questioning a waiter, learns that Philippa is probably a prisoner in an upper room. Although watched by 
two German spies—so recognized by Halkett—named Meier and Hoffman, he manages to get into the cellar 
as a way of gaining the upper stories—where he, unseen, overhears a conversation between Wildresse and 
two hired ruthans, Asticot and Squelette—who are to bring a sack and some weights that evening. When 
Wildresse leaves the cellar, Warner follows to the upper floor, where Wildresse is heard violently accusing 


Philippa of betraying him, and threatening to kill her. 


Warner pounds on the locked door and tries in vain 


to break it open. Wildresse escapes through another. Philippa unlocks and opens still another door, 
where Warner finds her. Just then, three men appear in the passageway, firing their revolvers as they come. 
Warner drags Philippa back into the room, bolts, chains, and locks the door. 


UTSIDE, Asticot, Squelette, 
and Hoffman stood close to 
the door and poured bullets 
through it at close range. The 
stream of lead tore the papered 
plaster wall opposite to tatters. 

But the door was as massive as the one 
Warner had tried to force with his shoulder; 
two great bars of metal bolted it; a heavy 
chain further secured it, and the key re- 
mained in the lock. 

But steel-jacketed bullets sti!l pierced 
the wood, stripping splinters from the 
inside and mangling the opposite wall until 
the gav wall-paper hung in strips and the 
whole room swam in a haze of drifting 
white dust. 

Edging along, his body flattened against 
the north wall of the empty room and 
drawing Philippa after him, Warner cau- 
tiously approached the door which he had 
tried to force and heard Wildresse whisper- 
ing to somebody outside. No wonder he 
had not been able to force it—the bolts 
and chains that held it were exactly like 
those which secured the other door. 

He placed his lips close to Philippa’s ear. 

‘“Where are we?”’ he breathed, and bent 
his head to the child’s bruised mouth, which 
was still swollen and cut from the blow 
dealt her by Wildresse that morning in-the 
car. 

“We are in the patron's private office, 
where he used to lock himself in,’’ she 
whispered. ‘*They’ve taken out the desk 
and chairs. His bedroom is next; mine is 
the next bevond that.” 

He looked anxiously toward the window 
and saw tree-tops and glimpses of rolling 
country sparkling in the lilac-tinted haze 
of approaching twilight. 

‘“Where does that window face?” he 
whispered. 

‘*‘On the garden and river.” 

“How far a drop is it?” 


“Too far, mon ami. The stone terrace is 
below.” 

“Ts it thirty feet?” 

‘I don’t know. The roof and chimneys 
are above us. We are on the top story of 
the house.” 

“There are only two stories above the 
cellar, as I remember.” 

““Two—yes.” 

Still holding himself and her flat against 
the wall, he turned his head cautiously 
from side to side, searching the empty 
room. There was absolutely nothing there 
except bare floor and walls, and, in the fire- 
place, a huge iron grate weighted with 
cannel coal. 

Outside, from the twe corridors, the 
firing had ceased; but he could distinguish 
the low vibration of heavy voices carefully 
subdued, catch the sound of stealthy 
movements on the carpeted floor close to 
both doors. Lifting his pistol, he fired 
through one door, wheeled, and _ fired 
through the other. When the deafening 
racket in the room had ceased, he bent 
toward her and whispered, 

‘Philippa, will you obey me?” 

“Ves, mon ami.” 

“Flatten vourself closer against the wall 
and don’t stir.” 

The girl spread out both arms, palms 
against the wall, and shrank closer against 
it. Warner dropped cautiously to the floor, 
crept across it, dragging himself by his 
hands, grasped the sill of the window, drew 
his head up with infinite precaution, and 
looked out and finally down. 

Below lay the flagstones and potted 
flowers of the garden terrace, not more 
than twenty-five feet, he thought. Beyond 
these, the grass sloped down to the river. 

Reconnoitering, he could not discover 
a soul in sight, and, satisfied, he crept back 
to where Philippa stood. 

As he looked up at her, a faint smile 
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touched the girl’s bruised lips, and her 
steady gray eyes seemed to say, ‘Je suis 
la, mon ami, toujours a vos ordres.” 

“We must try to leave by the window,” 
he whispered. “Both doors are guarded. 
And this man means murder—for you, 
anyway——”’ 

“Yes. It does not matter much now— 
since I have seen you again.”’ 

“You cear child—you dear, brave little 
thing!” 

“Oh, mon ami—if you truly are content 
with me!” 

‘Little comrade, you have been very 
wonderful ‘and very true! -Halkett has 
recovered his papers. Can vou imagine 
how I felt when that murderous brute 
struck you?” 

“It was nothing—I don’t care now.”’ 
She looked at his face, extended one finger 
along the wall, and touched his arm, trying 
to smile with her disfigured lips. He 
looked at her very intently for a moment, 
unsmiling. Then, 

‘Little comrade, listen attentively!”’ 

“Yes, Warner.” 

“It’s too far for us to drop. It is twenty 
feet anyway, and probably more. How 
many of your clothes can you spare to 
make a rope?” 

“My—clothing?” 

“Yes. You see there is not a thing in 
this room, not even a shred of carpet. I 
can spare my coat, waistcoat, shirt, tie, 
two handkerchiefs, collar, belt—and both 
shoe-laces. I have a heavy, sharp pocket- 
knife with a four-inch blade, which will cut 
cloth into strips. Help me all you can, 
Philippa. We shall need every inch of 
cloth and linen we can spare.” 

She hesitated an instant, then: 

“Tf you wish it. Will you please turn 
your head?” 

“Of course, you dear child! What can 
you spare?”’ 

“T can spare my chemisette and under- 
skirt and petticoat, and my velvet hair- 
band and my shoe-laces—and a_ handker- 
chief and my stockings. It leaves me my 
red-and-black velvet bodice, which I can 
lace tightly, my red-and-black velvet skirt, 
and my shoes. Will it be enough to give 
you?” 

“T hope so; we must try.” ‘He turned, 
stripped to his undershirt and _ trousers, 
opened the long-bladed knife, and began to 
cut out strips from the materials. 
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Presently she was ready to contribute to 
the projected rope, and together they ven- 
tured to seat themselves noiselessly at the 
base of the wall and begin serious work. 

The sound of linen or of cotton being 
ripped would certainly have set on the alert 
the men outside and directed a murderously 
inclined gentleman or two to the garden. 
So they parted the stuffs with every pre- 
caution to avoid any noise, using the knife 
constantly, and easing the various fabrics 
apart little by little. 

Warner was confident that Wildresse, 
knowing the utter nakedness of the room 
in which they were‘locked, and knowing that 
death or broken bones must result froma 
drop into the terrace flower-pots, was not 
concerning himself to guard that quarter. 
Working steadily, easing, parting, picking 
out or cutting threads, ripping and tearing 
with greatest caution, the growing dusk in 
the room began to impede their operations. 
But he dared not use his electric torch lest 
they be seen from outside. 

Already the girl’s slender fingers were 
flying as she picked up strip after strip of 
fabric and twisted them into the quadruple 
braid, bending closer over her task as the 
light became dimmer and dimmer. 

Her bare feet in her laceless shoes were 
extended and crossed in front of her; the 
slender neck and shoulders and arms were 
exquisite in the delicate loveliness of im- 
maturity; she worked swiftly, intensely. 

Now and then she lifted the braided 
cord and, stretching it, tested it with all 
her youthful strength. Once she handed 
it to him, and he threw his full strength into 
the test, nodded, passed it back to her, and 
went on with his cutting and ripping. 

Before the cord was finished, a tremen- 
dous crash shook the door on the left; and 
Warner, seated flat on the floor, fired two 
shots through the panels. 

Then they both went on with their 
cutting, ripping, knotting, and braiding. 
The fumes from the cartridges set them 
coughing, but the smoke filtered out of the 
open window very soon. 

It was dark when the cord was ready— 
some eighteen feet of it, as far as Warner 
could judge by measuring it across his out- 
stretched arms. 

Everything was in it, except his leather 
belt, and this he buckled around Philippa’s 
body. 

There seemed to be no way he could 
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test the cord except inch by inch, using 
main strength; and, looking at the slender 
girl beside him, he concluded that it was 
going to hold her, anyway. 

The only light left in the room came from 
the stars; by this he crept across to the fire- 
place, lifted the heavy iron grate with 
difficulty, set it at the foot of the window, 
fastened one end of the cord to it, turned, 
and beckoned to Philippa. 

She came creeping through the dusk on 
hands and knees; he pushed the pistol into 
one hip-pocket, the electric torch into the 
other, fastened the rope to his leather belt 
which she wore, motioned her to mount the 
sill. 

“But—you?” she whispered. 

“Listen: I shall follow. If J fall, try 
to find Halkett in the square and tell him.” 

“Warner—I am afraid!” 

“T won’t let you fall.” 

“For you, I mean.”’ 

“Don’t be afraid. I could almost drop 
it. Now—are you ready?” 

“Tf you wish it.” 

“Then sit this way—there! Now turn 
and take hold of the sill with both hands— 
that way! Now you may let go.” 

Her full weight on the cord frightened 
him; he braced his knees and paid out the 
rope, which crushed and threatened to 
cut his hands in two. 

Down, down into the dusk below he 
lowered her; his arms and back and ribs 
seemed turned to steel, so terrible the fear 
that he might let her drop. 

There remained yet a coil or two of rope 
when the rope in his staggering hands sud- 
denly slackened. He bent over the sill and 
looked down. She stood on the terrace, 
unknotting the rope from her leather belt. 

A moment later he drew it up, the belt 
dangling at the end. With trembling and 
benumbed hands he tested the knot tied 
to the grate; then, twisting the cord around 
both hands, he let himself over the sill, 
clung there, and lowered the window, hesi- 
tated, let his full weight hang, heard the 
iron grate drag and catch; then, blindly, 
twisting the cord ardund his left leg, he let 
himself down foot by foot, believing every 
moment that the cord would part or that 
the iron grate would be dragged up and over 
the sill, carry away the sash, and crush him. 

And the next instant his feet touched 
the stone flagging, and he turned to find 
Philippa at his side. 


Philippa 


“ Be silent,” she breathed, close to his ear. 
“A boat has just landed.”’ 

“Where?”’ 

“At the foot of the garden. Two men are 
getting out.”’ 

He knew that the rope would be discov- 
ered; he tried to break it loose. It held 
as though it had been woven of wire. 

“There is a way into the cellar,’”’ whis- 
pered Philippa. “Can you lift this grat- 
ing? It is only a drop of a foot or two.” 

He bent down beside her in the shadows, 
felt the bars of the narrow grating over- 
grown with herbage, pulled upward, and 
lifted it easily from its grassy bed. Philippa 
placed her hand flat on the dewy turf 
and vaulted down into darkness. He 
balanced himself on the edge of the hole, 
turned, and pulled the grating toward 
him, and dropped. The grating fell with a 
soft thud on the damp and grassy rim of 
the manhole. Philippa caught his hand. 

“IT know my way—come!”’ she breathed. 

How far they had progressed he had no 
idea when she halted and drew him close 
to her. 

“T’ve lost my way; I thought I could find 
the main corridor. Have you a match?” 

“T have a flash-light?”’ 

He pulled it from his pocket and drew 
his pistol also. Then he snapped on the 
light. Fora moment the girl stood dazzled 
and perplexed, evidently unfamiliar with 
what she was gazing at. 

But Warner knew. There, in front of 
him, stood the great tun, swung open like a 
gate, and between it and the next cask ran 
the secret alley, blocked by the door from 
which Wildresse had driven Asticot and 
Squelette. 

“T know the way now,” he said, “but 
we'll have to pass through the café is 

He sprang back with the words on his 
lips as the door opened violently and 
Wildresse lurched out, followed by Asticot 
and another man. But the glare of the 
torch in their eyes checked them, and they 
recoiled, stumbling over each other in the 
narrow doorway. 

Step by step, Warner backed away, 
keeping Philippa behind him and focusing 
the blinding light on the men. 

“Who are you?” demanded Wildresse 
hoarsely. “What are you doing in my 
cellar?” 

He made a motion toward his breast- 
pocket; Asticot was quicker, and he fired 
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full at the flash-lignt, which Warner was 
holding wide of himself and Philippa. The 
bullet struck the light; startling darkness 
buried them, instantly all aflicker again with 
pistol-flashes. 

“The grating again! Can you find it, 
Philippa?”’ he whispered. 

She turned her head as she retreated, 
caught a glimpse of the faint spot of starlight 
behind, took his hand, and drew him 
around. 

Evidently Wildresse dared not use any 
light; his friends were shooting wildly and 
at hazard for general results; the racket 
in the vaulted place was deafening, but the 
flashes from their own pistols must have 
obscured their vision, for if they could have 
distinguished the far, pale spot of light 
under the manhole, they evidently did not 
see the dim figures crouching there. 

Warner reached up, grasped the iron bars, 
lifted them, swung them open. . Then he 
dragged himself up and over, and, flat on 
the grass, held down his arms for Philippa. 
Beside him, panting on the grass, she lay 
flat under the dim luster of the stars, while 
they searched the dusk for any sign of the 
two men who had landed from the row’ oat. 
And, all at once, the girl’s eyes fell upon a 
ladder leaning against the house, and she 
silently touched Warner on the arm. 

It became plain enough now; the rope 
was gone; the men had mounted to the 
room, found it empty, had unbolted both 
doors, and started Wildresse and his crew 
toward the cellar. 

Bending low above the grass, gliding 
close to the shrubs and bushes, Warner, 
with Philippa’s hand clasped in his, stole 
down the slope. 

A boat, with both oars in it, lay there, 
pulled up into the sedge; the girl stepped 
in; Warner pushed off and followed her 
shipped the oars, swung the boat, and 
bent to his work. 

“You are taking the wrong way,” 
whispered Philippa. 

“Halkett is waiting on the quay. 

Already they rounded the bank in sight 
of the ancient arch of the bridge; the quay 
wall rose above them in the starlight. At 
the foot of the narrow flight of steps he 
checked the boat; Philippa took the oars, 
and he sprang out and ran up the stone 
incline. 

* Halkett!” he called sharply. 

A figure seated on the wall turned its 
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head, jumped to the pavement, and came 
striding swiftly. 

“Have you discovered her whereabouts? 
Good heavens, where are your clothes?”’ 

“T’ve found Philippa.” 

They ran down the steps while they 
were speaking, and Philippa cried: 

“Ts it you, Halkett? Iam happy again!”’ 
And stretched out her slender bare arm to 
him, excited, trembling a little from the 
nervous reaction which now suddenly filled 
her eyes and set her disfigured mouth 
quivering. 

“Awf'lly glad,” said Halkett heartily, 
clasping her offered hand in his firm, cool 
grip; and if he was astonished at her negligée, 
he did not betray it, but took the oars with 
decision and sent the boat shooting out 
into mid-current. 

“Philippa,” he said, pulling down-stream 
with powerful strokes through the darkness, 
“T don’t know what has happened; Warner 
got you out of the mess, whatever it was. 
But what I do know is that you behaved 
like a brick and I shall never forget it! A 
soldier’s thanks, little comrade, for what you 
did.” 

“JI—I am—happy—”’ she faltered, and 
her voice failed her. She slid from the stern 
down against Warner’s knees, and buried 
her face in her bare arms against them. 

“Deo you think you could spare her your 
coat, old fellow?” asked Warner. 

“Of course!’’ Halkett stripped off his 
coat and passed it over; then he gave his 
waistcoat to Warner. 

“Lucky it’s a warm night,” he said 
cheerfully, while Warner spread the coat 
over Philippa, where she lay exhausted, 
tremulous, and close to tears. The girl, 
who had never whimpered when fear, timid- 
ity, and indecision meant instant disaster, 
now lay huddled against his knees, shaking 
in every limb, crushing back the tears that 
burned her eyes and her throat, striving to 
master the nerves that clamored for relief. 

Warner bent over her. 

“Tt’s all right now,” he whispered. “I 
shall not let you go again until you want to. 
It’s all right now, Philippa. T’ll stand your 
friend always—as long as you need me—as 
long as you—want me. Don’t worry about 
a home; I’llsee toit. You are going to have 
your chance.” 

One of her crossed hands groped blindly 
for his, closed over it convulsively, and her 
breath grew hot with tears. 
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XXI 


Apout seven o’clock the next morning, 
Halkett knocked at Warner’s door, awaking 
him. 

“The cavalry is passing,” he said. 

Warner got out of bed, found his slippers 
and a bath-robe, and opened the door. 
Halkett, fully dressed in the field-uniform 
of a British officer, came in. 

“Hello!” exclaimed the American, in 
surprise. ‘What does this mean?” 

“Tt means that we’ve gone in, old chap.” 

“England?” 

“Yes; we're in it! And I’m off.” 
made a gesture for silence. 

Warner listened. From the distance came 
a confused, metallic sound, growing more 
and more distinct, filling the room with a 
faint, ringing, jarring harmony. 

“Come to the window; it’s worth seeing,” 
said Halkett. 

It was worth seeing. Through the still, 
morning sunshine, from the southward 
came an immense sound-wave—the rustle 
and clash of steel, the clink-clank of iron- 
shod hoofs. Leaning from the window, 
Warner looked down the road. A high 
column of white dust stretched away into 
perspective as far as he could see. Under it, 
emerging from it, rode the French heavy 
cavalry, the morning sun a blinding sheet 
of fire on their armor. 

On they came at a leisurely walk, hel- 
mets and breastplates blazing silvery fire 
under a_ perpendicular forest of lances 
canopied by the white dust. 

They were terribly conspicuous; a cloud- 
less sky exposed every detail of their uni- 
forms—the gold epaulets of their officers, 
the crimson epaulets and breeches of the 
troopers, the orange-red whalebone plumes 
that flew like the manes of horses from the 
trumpeters’ helmets. 

On they came, riding at ease, accom- 
panied by dust and by a vast and confused 
volume of assorted noises—the tintinnabu- 
lation of their armor, the subdued clash of 
sabers, the rattle and clash of equipments, 
the solidly melodious trample of thousands 
of horses. 

But Warner looked down at them with 
anxious eyes and lips compressed. 

“Good God!” he said, under his breath, 
to Halkett. “Are they going into battle 
dressed that way? I thought they had 
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Philippa 


“War has caught France unprepared in 
that particular matter,” said Halkett 
gravely. 

“T didn’t know it. I understood that 
Detaille had designed their campaign dress. 
It’s a dreadful thing, Halkett, to send men 
dressed that way into fire.” 

“Tt is. But look, Warner: Is there 
anything more magnificent when in mass 
formation than a brigade of French cuiras- 
slers? 


-As they rode clanging under the windows 
of the inn, officers and troopers looked up 
curiously at the man in his bath-robe, in 
friendly surprise at the young man in the 
British field-uniform; but when the up- 
turned, sunburned faces caught sight of the 
next window beyond, a quick, gay smile 
flashed out, and dark-blue sleeves shot up 
in laughing greeting and salute. 

“Tt’s Philippa,” whispered 
“Look!” 

Warner turned. Philippa, wearing the 
scarlet-and-black peasant dress of a lost 
province, sat sideways on her window-sill, 
knitting while she watched the passing 
cavalry below. 

The velvet straps and silk laces of her 
bodice accented a full chemisette of finest 
lawn; a delicate little apron of the same was 
relieved by the scarlet skirt; the dainty 
butterfly head-dress of black silk crowned 
her hair, which hung in two heavy braids. 

And, as the cavalry column passed, every 
big cuirassier, looking up from the shadow 
of his steel helmet, saw Alsace itself em- 
bodied in this slender girl who sat knitting 
and looking down upon France militant out 
of quiet, proud eyes. 

And it was as though Alsace herself were 
speaking a silent language from those eyes: 

“T am waiting; I have been waiting for 
you more than forty years. Take what 
time you need, but come! You shall always 
find me waiting.” 

Every officer understood it, every giant 
rider comprehended as_ the squadrons 
trampled past through a thickening veil 
of dust, which grew denser, dulling the 
sparkle of metal and subduing the raw, 
fierce colors to pastel tints. 

The brigade passed up the valley leis- 
urely, without halting; dust hung along 
the road for many minutes after the last 
cuirassier had walked his big horse out of 
view. 
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Philippa, who had been seated on the 
window- sill with her back toward War- 
ner’s window, left her perch; and Warner 
turned back into his room to bathe and 
dress. 

‘* How long have you been up?” he asked 
Halkett, who had dropped onto a chair 
by the window. 

“Since sunrise. Madame Arlon is back. 
She behaved very nicely about the damage. 
She doesn’t wish me to pay for it, but I 
shall. Did you know that your ‘harem’ 
left in a body for Paris yesterday after- 
noon?” 

“Very sensible of “em,” said Warner, 
with a sigh of relief. “How about you, 
Halkett?” 

“T don’t know yet. I’m expecting orders 
at any moment now.”’ 

“How do you know that your country 
has gone into this war?” 

“T learned it last night at the Boule 
d’Argent. The news had just come over the 
wire. But it was inevitable from the very 
beginning. The hour that Austria flung her 
brutal ultimatum in the face of Servia, 
every British officer knew that we were 
going in. It took our politicians a little 
longer to realize it, that’s all.”’ 

Warner finished dressing, and they went 
down-stairs together and across the grass 
to the arbor in the garden, where Philippa 
sat knitting and talking under her breath 
to Ariadne, who gazed at her, brilliant- 
eyed, purring. The girl had her back 
toward them, and they made no sound as 
they advanced across the turf which 
bordered the flowers. 

“She’s talking to the cat—listen,”’ mur- 
mured Halkett. 

“And after many, many years,” they 
heard Philippa saying, “the sad and patient 
mother of the two lost children sent out for 
her five million servants. ‘Go,’ she said, 
‘and search diligently for my little daughters 
who were stolen by the fierce old giant, 
Boche. “And when you come to where they 
are imprisoned, you shall know the place, 
because there is no place on earth so beau- 
tiful, no mountains so tender a blue, no 
fields so green and so full of flowers, no 
rivers so lovely and clear. 

“*Also, you shall recognize my little 
children when you discover them, because 
they dress as I am dressed to-day, in red 
and black and wearing the black butter- 
tly. So when you see them behind the bars 
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of their prison, you shall call to them by 
name—you shall call out: “ Alsace—Lor- 
raine; be of good courage! Your mother 
has sent us here to find you and deliver 
you from the prison of the giant Boche.”’ 

“*“Then you shall draw your broad, 
bright bayonets and fix them; and you who 
are mounted shall unsling your long, 
pointed lances, and you who feed the great 
steel monsters that roll along on wheels, 
shall make ready the monsters’ food; and 
others of you who put on wings and who 
mount clattering to the clouds shall wing 
yourselves and mount; and you others who 
look out over oceans from the tops of tall 
steel masts shall signal for all the anchors 
to be lifted. 

“*Thus you shall prepare to encounter 
the giant Boche, who will come thundering 
and trampling and flaming across the hori- 
zon, with his black banners like storm- 
clouds, and advancing amid a roaring iron 
rain. 

‘Thus you shall meet him and hold him, 
and turn him, and drive him, drive him, 
drive him back, back, back, into the fierce, 
dark, shaggy places from whence he crept 
out into the sun and stole away my little 
children. 

‘“* And when that is done, you shall bring 
me back my children who were lost, and 
you shall be their servants as well as mine, 
dwelling with us as one family forever, in 
happiness and honor, dedicating ourselves 
to generous and noble deeds as long as the 
world shall last.’ 

“That, minette, is the fairy-story which 
I promised you if you would be a good cat 
and wait patiently for breakfast. And you 
have done so, and now I have kept my 
promise.” 

She lifted her eyes from her knitting, 
turned her head over her shoulder, and saw 
Warner and Halkett gravely listening. 

“Oh,” she said, blushing, “did you hear 
the story I have been telling to Ariadne?”’ 
She held out her hand to Warner and then 
to Halkett, inspecting the latter critically, 
much interested in his uniform. 

“You saw our cuirassiers?”’ she asked, 
as they seated themselves at the table. 
“So did I. Also, they saw me. I wished 
them to see me because I was dressed in 
this dress. We understood each other, the 
grosse cavalerie and I.” 

“We saw what was going on,” said Hal- 
kett. “I should say that about two thou- 
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sand suitors have been added to your list 
this morning, Philippa.”’ 

She turned shy and a little grave at that, 
but seeing Warner laughing, laughed, too. 

“Tf I were a great lady,” she said, “you 
might be right. Only from the saddle 
could any man dare hope for a smile from 
me now.’ 

Linette, with the bright color of excite- 
ment still brilliant in her cheeks, brought 
out the breakfast-tray. 

“On the quarry road, across the river,” 
she said, “our fantassins are marching 
north-—thousands of them, messieurs—and 
the dust is like a high, white wall against 
the hills.”’ 

So they hastened with their coffee and 
rolls; Warner fetched the garden ladder and 
set it against the east wall, and all three 
mounted and seated themselves on the coping. 

What Linette had reported was true. 
Across the Récollette a wall of white dust 
ran north and south as far as they could 
see. Under it an undulating column 
tramped, glimmering, sparkling, flowing 
northward—an endless streak of dusty 
crimson where the red trousers of the line 
were startlingly visible through the haze. 

Watching the stirring spectacle from a 
seat on the wall beside Philippa, Warner 
turned to her presently. 

“Do you feel all right this morning?” 

“Yes; thank you.” 

“Your lip is still a trifle swollen.” 

“T feel quite well.’ She looked up at 
him out of her honest gray eyes. “It is 
the happiest morning of my life,”’ she said, 
in a low voice. 

“Why?” 

“For two reasons: I am to remain with 
you; that is one reason. I have lived to 
see what I am looking at yonder; that is 
the other reason.”’ 

“You have lived to help what is going 
on yonder,” remarked Halkett. 

She turned, the question in her eyes, and 
he answered seriously, 

“We British are your allies, now.” 

“Since when, monsieur?”’ 

“Since yesterday. So what you did for 
me when you saved my papers, you did for 
a friend to France.” 

Her sudden emotion left her silent; she 
bent her head and looked down at her 
knitting, and leisurely resumed it, sitting 
so, her legs hanging down from the wall, 
the sun striking her silver shoe-buckles. 
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“Do you hear, Philippa?” asked War- 
ner, smiling. ‘You have added reason to 
be proud of the wound on your lip.” 

She flashed a look at him, laughed shyly, 
and became very busy with her knitting 
and with watching the passing column across 
the river. 

Halkett had unslung his field-glasses to 
inspect it at closer range. The dusty 


fantassins were swinging along at a smart 


route-step, rifles slung, red képis askew, 
their bulky luggage piled on their backs 
and flopping on their thighs—the same 
careless, untidy, slipshod infantry, with 
the same active, tireless, reckless, rakish 
allure. 

Their smartly mounted officers, smartly 
booted or gaitered, wearing the smart 
tunics and gold-laced caps of their arm of 
the service, seemed merely to accent the 
gaily dowdy, ill-fitting uniforms of the 
little fantassins. 

No British officer could, on his soul and 
conscience, subscribe to such flapping, mis- 
fitting, fag-ends of military accouterments; 
and as Halkett watched them, a singularly 
wooden expression came over his pleasant, 
youthful features, and Warner, glancing 
sideways at him, knew why. 

“They’re very picturesque if a painter 
handles them properly,’ he remarked, 
amused. “You know what De Neuville 
did for them.” 

Philippa, not comprehending, continued 
to knit and to gaze out of her lovely gray 
eyes upon her beloved fantassins. 

A glazier had come across the fields from 
some neighboring hamlet, bringing with 
him, under his ragged arm, some panes of 
glass and a bag of implements. 

He was in a hurry, because he was ex- 
pecting that his class would be called to the 
colors; but the spectacle of the passing in- 
fantry across the river so fascinated him 
that he made but a slow job of it. 

Toward noon, a mounted gendarme, who 
seemed to know him personally, shouted as 
he rode by that his class had been called. 
The little glazier nodded, smeared the last 
strip of putty under the last window-pane 
to be replaced, climbed down from the sill, 
lifted his hat to the three people on the 
wall, and trotted away across the fields to 
tie up a few possessions in a large ‘red 
handkerchief, and then trot away toward 
Chalons, where France needed even the 
humblest and most obscure of the children 
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she had nourished through many years for 
such an hour as was sounding now. 

Philippa, looking after him, was uncon- 
sciously stirred to express her thoughts 
aloud. 

‘There must be something I can do,” she 
said. 

“You have been among the very first to 
‘do something,’”’ rejoined Warner. 

“Oh, that? That was nothing.” She 
pursed up her lips and stared absently at 
the troops across the Récollette. “I can 
knit socks, of course. don’t know what 
else to do. If anybody wants me, I am 
here.” 

“J want you, Philippa,” said Warner. 

“Mon ami, Warner!” She gave him a 
swift, adorable smile and laid her hand 
lightly on his arm for an instant. Such 
candid gratitude for friendship he had never 
read in any eyes before; the quick response 
of this friendless girl touched him sharply. 

“Of course I want you,” he repeated. 
“Never forget, Philippa, that where I am 
you are welcome—not tolerated—wanted!” 

She continued to knit, looking down 
steadily. Halkett lowered his field-glasses 
and glanced at her, then, with an odd look 
at Warner, leveled the glasses again and 
resumed his study of the distant column. 

Aiter a few minutes’ silence, the girl 
raised her eyes, and Warner caught the 
glint of unshed tears in them. 

“Tt is only happiness,” she said, in a low 
voice. “I am not accustomed to it.” 

He did not know what to say, for the 
gray eyes were stirring him very deeply, 
and her attitude and their new relationship 
touched him and confused him, too. The 
responsibility which he had assumed _ so 
impulsively, so lightly yet warmly, began 
to wear a more serious aspect to him. 

Every few moments some new vein of 
purest metal was unconsciously revealed in 
her by her own transparent honesty. He 
began to understand that she had not only 
right instincts but that her mind was right 
—in spite of what she had been since re- 
leased from school—that her intelli ence 
was Of a healthy order, that she thought 
right, and that, untaught or taught other- 
wise, her conclusions were as direct and 
sane as a child’s. 

“T think, Philippa, we ought to have a 
business talk this morning,” he said pleas- 
antly. 


“To discuss our affairs,”’ she nodded con- 


Philippa 


“T have my little account-book 


tentedly. 
Shall I get it for you?” 


in my trunk. 

He smiled. 

“T didn’t intend to examine your finan- 
cial situation.”’ 

“Oh, but we had better be very clear 
about it. You see, I have just so much 
saved—I shall show you exactly—and then 
we can compute exactly what economies it 
will be necessary for me to make in order to 
maintain myself until we can find employ- 
ment for me.” 

“But, Philippa’’—he tried to maintain 
his gravity—‘ you need not have any con- 
cern in that regard. First of all, you are 
on a salary as my model——”’ 

‘Please! I did not wish to be paid for 
aiding you.” 

‘But it is a matter of business.”’ 

“T thought—I am happy in being per- 
mitted to return a little of your kindness to 
me—I do not want anything from you 

* Kindness?’ 
“You have let me find a refuge with 
you : 

“Dear child, I offer you employment 
until something more suitable offers. Didn’t 
you understand?” 

“Yes; but I did not expect or wish you 
to pay me—except with friendship. It is 
different between us and others, is it not? 
I mean, you are my friend. I could not 
take money from you. Let it be only 
friendship between us. Will you? I have 
enough to last until I can find employment. 
Only let me be with you—that is quite 
enough for me, Warner.” 

Halkett, who had been gazing fixedly 
through his glasses, remarked that the 
column across the river had now passed. 

It was true; the wall of dust still ob- 
scured the blue foot-hills of the Vosges, but 
the last fantassin had trotted beyond their 
view and the last military wagon had rolled 
out of sight. 

Halkett descended from the ladder and 
went through the house and down the road 
in the direction of the schoolhouse, a smart, 
well-groomed, well-set-up figure in his light- 
colored service-uniform and cap. 

Philippa gathered her knitting into one 
hand, placed the other in Warner’s, and 
descended the ladder, face foremost. 

‘Come to my room,” she said, confidently 
taking possession of Warner’s arm; “I want 
to show you my account-book.” 

Madame Arlon, who was coming through 
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the hallway, overheard her, looked at her 
unsmilingly, glanced at Warner, whose arm 
the girl still retained. 

Philippa looked up frankly, bidding the 
stout, florid landlady a smiling good- 
morning, and Madame Arlon took the 
girl's hands rather firmly into her own, 
looked at her, looked up at Warner in silence. 

Perhaps she arrived at some silent and 
sudden conclusion concerning them both, 
for her tightened lips relaxed and she smiled 
at them and patted Philippa’s hands and 
went about her affairs, still evidently 
amused over something or other. She re- 
marked to Magda in the kitchen that all 
Americans were mad but harmless—which 
distinguished them from Europeans, who 
were merely mad. 

Up-stairs in her bedroom, Philippa was 
down on her knees, rummaging in her little 
trunk and chattering away as gay as a 
linnet to Warner, who stood beside her, 
looking on. 

And, at first, the pathos of the affair did 
not strike him. The girl’s happy torrent 
of loquacity, almost childish in its eager- 
ness and inconsequential repetition of de- 
tails concerning the little souvenirs which 
she held up for his inspection, amused him, 
and he felt that she was very, very young. 

All the flimsy odds and ends which girl- 
things utterly valueless ex- 
cept for the memories evoked by disinter- 
ring and handling them—these Philippa 
resurrected from the confused heap of 
clothing in her trunk—here, a thin gold 
circlet set with a tiny tarnished turquoise, 
pledge of some schoolmate’s deathless 
adoration; there, an inky and _ battered 
schoolbook with girls’ names written inside 
in the immature chirography of extreme 
youth and sentiment. And there were bits 
of inexpensive lace and faded ribbons, «nd 
a blotting-pad full of frail and faded flower- 
ghosts, and home-made sachets from which 
hue and odor had long since exhaled, and 
links from a silver chain, and a few bright 
locks of hair in envelops. 

And every separate one of these Philippa, 
on her knees, held up for Warner to admire 
while she sketched for him the circumstances 
connected. 

Never doubting his interest and sym- 
pathy, she freed her long-caged heart with 
all the involuntary ecstasy of an escaped 
bird pouring out to the clouds the sup- 
pressed confidences of many years. 
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Names, incidents, circumstances almost 
forgotten even in her brief solitary life were 
now uttered almost unbidden from her 
ardent lips; the bright or faded bits of 
ribbon were held aloft, identified with a lit- 
tle laugh or sigh, tossed aside, and another 
relic uncovered and held out to him. 

On her knees before these innocent records 
of the past, the girl was showing him every- 
thing she knew about herself—showing him 
herself, too, and her warm, eager heart of a 
child. 

He was no longer merely amused; he 
stood listening in silence to her happy, dis- 
jointed phrases, evoked by flashes of mem- 
ory equally disconnected. 

The happiness connected with her girlish 
souvenirs faded, however, when they repre- 
sented the period following her removal 
from school. 

And yet, for all the loneliness and unhap- 
piness, for all the instinctive mental revolt, 
all the perplexity and impatience of these 
latter years, their souvenirs she handled 
tenderly, describing each with that gentle- 
ness and consideration born of intimate 
personal association. 

And at last she discovered her account- 
book, strapped with rubber bands, and she 
rose from the floor, drew the only chair up 
for Warner, and seated herself on her bed, 
laying open the book across his knees. 

Here, under his eyes, columns of accu- 
rately kept figures told the story. Here, 
everything had been minutely set down— 
her meager salary, her few expenses, her 
rigid economies, her savings during the 
years of her employment by Wildresse—a 
record of self-denial, of rigid honesty, of 
childlike perseverance. 

As he slowly turned the clearly written 
pages on his knees, Philippa, leaning against 
his shoulder, her fresh young face close to 
his, pointed out and explained, with her 
forefinger tracing the written figures. 

Aiter he had examined her accounts, she 
unstrapped her thin little pass-book for 
him. It was in order and balanced to the 
end of July. 

He closed the books, rested his clasped 
hands on them, and sat thinking. His pre- 
occupied expression left her silent, too— 
or perhaps it was the slight reaction from 
her joyous indulgence in loquacity. Reti- 
cence always follows—and always this 
aftermath of silence is tinged with sadness. 

He was thinking, almost in consternation, 
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how lightly he had assumed responsibility 
for a young soul in the making. All of her 
was still in the making; the girl was merely 
beginning to develop in mind and spirit, 
and in body her development had not ended. 

Her circumstances aside—whatever her 
origin, whatever her class or position might 
have been—he suddenly realized that, for 
him, the responsibility was too great. 

Whatever her origin, in her were the ele- 
ments and instincts of all things upright. 
Whatever her place in the social scale, her 
intelligence could not be questioned. And, 
if her recent years had been passed amid 
sordid and impossible surroundings and 
influences, these had not corrupted her. In 
her there was no hint of depravity, nothing 
unwholesome, nothing spoiled. 

Life and endeavor and the right to hope 
still lay before her. A theoretical future 
opened uncontaminated. Opportunity alone 
was her problem—and /is. And he real- 
ized his responsibility and was terribly per- 
plexed and troubled. 

“Philippa,” he said, looking up at her 
where she sat on the iron bed, her cheek 
resting on her clasped hands, “I am not 
very aged yet. Do you realize that?” 

“ Aged?” she repeated, puzzled. 

He laughed, and so did she. 

“T mean,” he said, “that if you and I 
go about. together in this rather suspicious 
world, nobody is likely to understand how 
very harmless and delightful our friendship 
is. 

She nodded. 

“Not that I care,” he said, “except on 
your account. A girl has only one real 
asset, as assets and liabilities are now fig- 
ured out by what we call civilization. It 
won't do to have any suspicion attach to 
this solitary asset of yours. There must 
never be any question of your moral solv- 
ency through your friendship for me or 
mine for you. Do you follow me?” 

a 

“Very well. It remains for us to find out 
how to remain friends without hurting you 
and your prospects in a world, which, as I 
have explained, is, first of all, an incredulous 
world and, after that, the most pitiless of 
planets. Do you still follow what I say?” 

“Ves,” 

“Then have you any suggestions?” 

“No, Warner.” 

‘What would you prefer to do to sup- 
port yourself?” 
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“Anything that permitted me to remain 
near you.” 

“T know, Philippa; but I mean, leaving 
me out of consideration, what do you pre- 
fer to do?” : 

“T like everything—respectable.” 

‘But what in particular?” 

‘I don’t know; I like to keep accounts; 
[ like to oversee and manage a household. 
I conducted all the departments of the 
Café and Cabaret de Biribi—I was manager, 
housekeeper, general director; I hired and 
discharged servants, looked after all market- 
ing, all the linen and tableware, kept all 
accounts, and paid all wages. 

“T know how to do such things, and I 
like to do them. It was only the other— 
the secret service—which sickened me. Of 
course it would have been a great happiness 
to me if I had been employed in quiet, re- 
spectable, and cultivated surroundings, and 
not in a public place where anybody may 
enter and misbehave.” 

‘I understand,” he said thoughtfully. 
“Tf it is necessary, then, you are competent 
to do your duty as housekeeper in a private 
house ?”’ 

“T don’t know; I should think so.” 

‘And there is nothing else you prefer?” 

Philippa shook her head. Then she 
picked up her knitting again, settling her- 
self on the edge of the bed, feet crossed, 
fingers flying, delicate face bent gravely 
over her work. And all at once it seemed 
to Warner that her peasant dress was not 
convincing, that this gay costume of her 
province which she wore was only a charm- 
ing masquerade—the pretty caprice of a 
young girl born to finer linen and a purple 
more costly—the ephemeral and wayward 
whim which once had been responsible for the 
Little Trianon and irresponsible to every- 
thing else except the traditions of a caste. 

‘Who are you, Philippa?” he asked. 

“I?” Her lifted eyes were level with his, 
very sweet and clear, and the bright needles 
ceased clicking. 

‘Don’t you know who you are?”’ 

“A foundling—I told you once.” 

“Ts that all you know?” 

“Yes.” 

“Does he know more than that?”’ 

“He says he does not.” 

“You have no clue to your parentage?” 

“ None.” 

Her gaze became preoccupied, wandered 
from his, grew vaguely wistful. 
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“Out of the gutter,” she said, without 
any bitterness in her emotionless voice; 
“of which circumstance he has frequently 
reminded me.’ With an unconscious move- 
ment she extended one exquisitely fashioned 
hand and gazed at it absently, looked down 
at the slim foot, where, on the delicately 
arched instep, a silver peasant buckle glim- 
mered. Then, resting her gray eyes on 
him, “If it really was the gutter, it is odd,” 
she said, half to herself, “because always 
that second self which lives within me goes 
freshly bathed and clothed in silk.” 

“Your second self?” 

“My real seli—my only comrade. You 
know, don’t you? When one grows up 
alone, there grows up with one an inner 
comrade—the truer self. Otherwise, the 
solitude of life must become intolerable.” 

“Ves; I understand.” 

“ All lonely children have such a comrade, 
I suppose. Absolute self-isolation seems 
unendurable—actually impossible for a 
human being.” 

She resumed her knitting meditatively, 
as a youthful princess might pick up her 
embrofdery. 

“As for the gutter,” she said, “out of 
the common earth we came, and we return 
to it. Christ wandered, too, in very hum- 
ble places.” 





XXII 


ABOUT noon, a British soldier in uniform, 
and mounted on a motor-cycle, came whiz- 
zing up to the Golden Peach. 

Warner was in his room, writing to his 
bankers in Paris; Philippa, in her room, 
was mending underwear; Halkett, who had 
walked to the school only to learn that 
Sister Eila had gone to the quarries, came 
out of the garden, where he had been sit- 
ting in silence with Ariadne. 

The cyclist, a fresh-faced young fellow, 
saluted his uniform; Halkett took the 
despatches, read them, turned on his heel, 
and went up-stairs to make his adieux. 
First, he knocked on Philippa’s door, and, 
when the girl appeared, he took his leave 
of her with a new and oddly stiff deference 
which seemed akin to shyness. 

“T am so sorry you are going,”’ she said. 

“Thanks, so much! I shan’t ever for- 
get my debt to you. I hope you'll be all 
right now.” 

“T shall be all right with Mr. Warner, 
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always. 
again.” 

“Tf I come out of this—”’ he checked him- 
self, embarrassed, then he added hurriedly: 
“Tl look you up, if I may. I shan’t 
forget-you.” 

His vigorous hand-clasp almost wrung a 
cry from her, but she managed to smile, 
and he went on down the corridor and 
knocked at Warner’s door. 

“Well, old chap, good-by and good luck!”’ 

“What! Have your orders arrived?” 
exclaimed Warner. 

“Just now. I’ve a motor-cyclist below. 
He takes me behind him to Ausone. From 
there I go by rail.” 

“I’m glad for your sake, Halkett; I’m 
sorry for my own. It’s been a jolly friend- 
ship.” 

“Yes; considering all the trouble I’ve put 
you to.” 

“T tell you I diked it! Didn’t I make 
that plain? I was in a rut; I was turning 
into an old fluff before you came cannoning 
into me, bringing a lively breeze with you. 
I’ve never enjoyed anything half so much!”’ 

“Tt’s kind of you to take it so. You've 
been very good to me, Warner. I shan’t 
forget you—or the little lady yonder. I’m 
sure this doesn’t mean the end of our 
friendship.” 

“Not if it lies with us, Halkett. I hope 
you'll come through. Good luck, old fellow!”’ 
“Thanks! Good luck and good-by!”’ 

Their gripped hands parted; Halkett 
turned, walked toward the stairs, halted. 

“T’ll send for my luggage,” he said. 

“T’ll look out for it.” 

“Thanks! And be civil to Ariadne. 
She’s a friendly old thing.”’ 

“T’ll cherish her,” said Warner, smiling. 

So they parted. He took leave of 
Madame Arlon and reckoned with her in 
British gold; Magda and Linette were 
made happy with his generosity. 

Out on the roadside they saw him swing 
up behind the soldier cyclist. A moment 
later there was only a trail of dust hanging 
along an empty road. 

But Halkett had not yet done with Sais. 
At the school, he dismounted and ascended 
the steps. 

The schoolroom was empty; the place 
very still. From a distance came the voices 
of children. It was the hour of their noon- 
day recreation. 

He entered the quiet schoolroom.* On 
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the desk stood a vase of white clove-pinks. 
He took one, inhaled its fragrance, touched 
it to his lips, turned to the door, and sud- 
denly flushed to the roots of his hair. 

Sister Eila, on the door-step, turned her 
head and looked steadily at the soldier cyclist 
for a moment. Buta moment was enough. 

Yet, still looking away from him, she 
said, in her serene young voice : 

“Your uniform tells me your errand, 
Monsieur Halkett. You have come for 
your papers.” 

“Tf I may trouble you—” His voice and 
manner were stiff and constrained. 

She let her eyes rest on him for a moment. 

“A British uniform is pleasant to see in 
France,” she said. ‘‘One moment—” She 
stepped past him and entered the school- 
room. “I shall bring you your papers.”’ 

He walked slowly out to the road, hold- 
ing in his hands, which were clasped behind 
him, the clove-pink. Standing so, he 
looked across the fields to the river wil- 
lows, from whence the shot had come. 
Slowly, clear cut and in full sunshine, the 
scenes of that day passed through his 
mind. And after they had passed, he 
turned and walked back to the schoolroom. 

Sister Eila was seated at her desk, the 
papers lying before her. 

He took them, buttoned them inside his 
tunic. She sat looking across the dim 
room, her elbow on the desk, her chin rest- 
ing on her palm. 

“There is no use trying to thank you,” 
he said, with an effort—and stopped. 

After a silence, 

“You are going into battle,” she said. 

“T hope so.” 

“Yes; I hope so. 
Halkett!” 

He could not seem to find his voice. 

Perhaps the silence became unendurable 
to her; she fumbled for her rosary, lifted 
it, and took the metal crucifix between 
both hands. 

“Good-by,”’ he said. 

“Good-by.” Her eyes did not leave the 
crucifix. 

He stood motionless, crushing his forage- 
cap in his hands. The white flower broke 
from its stem and fell to the floor. He 
bent and picked it up, looked at it, looked 
at her, turned, and went his way. 

The crucifix in her tightening hand grew 
indistinct, blurring under her steady gaze. 
In her ears still sounded the retreating 
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racket of the motor-cycle; the echoes lin- 
gered, grew fainter, died out in the golden 
gloom of the room. 

Sister Eila extended her arms in front of 
her and laid her colorless face between 
them. The room grew very still. 


XXIII 

A LINE regiment came swinging aong 
from the south, its band silent, but the fan- 
fare of its field-music tremendously noisy, 
route-step springy and slouchy, officers at 
ease in their saddles; but through the cling- 
ing aura of the dust, faces transfigured, and 
in every eye a depth of light like that which 
shines from the fixed gaze of prophets. 

Rifles slung, equipments flapping, the 
interminable files trudged by under the 
hanging dust, an endless, undulating blur 
of red and blue, an immense shuffling sound, 
almost melodious, and here and there a 
handsome, dusty horse pacing amid the 
steady torrent. 

They occupied only half of the wide 
military road; now and then a military 
automobile came screaming past them with 
a flash of crimson and gold in the tonneau, 
leaving on the retina a brilliant, glimmering 
impression that faded very gradually. 

On the road across the Récollette, wag- 
ons, motor-trucks, and field-artillery had 
been passing for hours; the barrier of dust 
had grown much loftier, hanging suspended 
and unchanging against the hills, com- 
pletely obscuring them except for a blue 
summit here and there. 

Fewer troops passed on this side of the 
river. A regiment of dragoon lancers rode 
by about one o’clock—slender, nervous, 
high-strung officers, with the horsehair 
blowing around their shoulders from their 
silver helmets; the sturdy, bronzed young 
troopers riding with their lances swung 
slanting from the arm-loops—and all with 
that still, fixed, enraptured expression of 
the eyes as though under the spell of in- 
ward meditation, making their youthful 
features dreamy. 

From the garden wall where she sat knit- 
ting beside Ariadne, Philippa plucked and 
tossed rose after rose down into the ranks 
of the passing horsemen. 

There was no pleasantry, no jesting, 
scarcely a smile on the girl’s lips or on theirs, 
but as each trooper caught the flung rose 
he turned his helmeted head and saluted, 
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and rode on with the fresh flower touching 
his dusty lips. 

And so they passed, squadron crowding 
on squadron, the solid, trampling thunder 
shaking the earth. Not a trumpet-note, 
not a whistle-signal, not a voice, not a 
gilded sleeve upflung, not a slim saber 
lifted—only the steady, slanting torrent of 
lances and the running glitter of slung car- 
bines and a great flowing blaze of light 
from acres of helmets moving through the 
haze, as in a vision of pomp and pageantry 
of ancient days and brave. 

Warner came across the fields swinging 
his walking-stick reflectively as the last 
squad rode by. Philippa looked down at 
him from her perch on the wall, and, un- 
smiling, dropped him a rose. 

“Thank you, pretty maiden!” he said, 
looking up while he drew the blossom 
through his lapel. “I have something to 
talk over with you. Shall I go around and 
climb up to you, or will you come down and 
walk to the river with me?” 

“Either will be a pleasure for me. I 
desire only to be with you,” she said. So 
frank were her gray eyes that again the 
dull, inward warning of his increasing re- 
sponsibility to her and for her left him 
silent and disconcerted. 

It was too serious a burden for such a 
man as he, and he meant to shift it. 

“Come and walk with me, then,” he 
said, “or we'll take the punt, if you like.” 

She nodded brightly, rolled up her knit- 
ting, looked around at the ladder in the 
garden behind her, glanced down at him— 
which was the shorter way? 

“Tf I jump could you catch me?” 

“T suppose I could, but——” 

‘Look out, then! Garde a vous!” 

He managed to catch her and ease her 
to the ground, and, as always, she took 
possession of his arm with both of hers 
clasped closely around it, as though he 
meditated flight. 

“While you are absent,” she said, “my 
thoughts are occupied only with you. 
When I have you by me’’—her clasp tight- 
ened a little—“such wonderful ideas. come 
to inspire me—you can’t imagine! I aspire 
to be worthy of such a friendship; I feel 
that it is in me to be good and wise and lofty 
of mind, and to think and believe gener- 
ously. Doyou understand me? Petty sor- 
rows vanish—the smaller and selfish desires 
and aspirations disappear. Into my spirit 


comes a delicious exaltation, as though be- 
ing with you cleansed my heart and filled 
my mind with ardent and noblg, thoughts. 
I don’t know whether you understand.” 

“T understand that you are a very gen- 
erous friend who believes that her new 
friend is everything with which her youth- 
ful heart invests him.” 

“And you are!” 

“T’ve got to try to be now,” he said 
laughingly. “There is no unhappiness like 
that of a broken idol.” 

“Do I regard you as an idol?” 

“Not me, but what your charming fancy 
pretends is me. I dread the day you find 
me out.” 

“Vou are laughing at me,” she said 
happily, walking beside him with her light, 
springy step. “ You may make fun of me; 
you may say what you will. J know.” 

“T think J do, too. And this is what I 
know, Philippa: You have within you some 
very rare and delicate and splendid quali- 
ties. Also you are very young, and you 
need a guide.” 





“Vou?” 

“Listen: You need a woman oider—than 
yourself——”’ 

“Please! Warner, my friend——” 


“T want you to listen, Philippa.” 

“Yeu.” 

They walked over the clover in silence 
for a few moments, then, glancing at her, 
he unconsciously tried his power. 

“You like and trust me, don’t you?”’ 

The girl lifted her gray eyes, «nd he 
looked straight ahead of him while the flush 
lasted in his face. He said: 

“Because I like and respect you, and 
because you are my friend, I am ambitious 
for you. I want you to have your chance. 
I can’t give it to you rightly. No man 
could do that very successfully or very 
prudently. While you remain in my em- 
ployment, of course, we shall see each other 
constantly; when, eventually, you secure 
other employment, we can, at intervals, 
meet. But, Philippa, I don’t want that 
sort of chance for you.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“T know you don’t. Let me tell you 
what I have done without consulting you. 
If it meets with your approval, the problem 
of your immediate future is in a fair way of 
being solved.” 

They had reached the bank of the little 
river. The punt was drawn up among the 
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rushes; they seated themselves without 
pushing off. 

“Over beyond the woods, yonder,” he 
continued, nodding his head, “is the 
Chateau des Oiseaux—a big, old-fashioned 
country house. A friend of many years 


lives there with her younger  sister— 
Madame de Moidrey, the widow of a 
French officer. When she was Ethra 


Brooks, a little American. girl, we were 
playmates. Her sister Peggy attended my 
painting class. After Mr. Halkett left, I 
walked across to the Chateau des Oiseaux, 
and I lunched there with Madame de 
Moidrey.” He hesitated. The girl looked 
up out of clear eyes that read him. “ Yes; 
I want you to walk over to the chateau 
with me,” he said. ‘ Madame de Moidrey 
has asked me to bring you. And if she 
likes you, and you like her, she might de- 
sire to have you remain as her companion.” 

The girl remained silent, expressionless. 
He went on, slowly. 

“It would not be like securing employ- 
ment among strangers. Madame de Moid- 
rey knows that we are friends. And, 
Philippa, you are very young to go into em- 
ployment among strangers. Not that you 
cannot take care of yourself. But it is not a 
happy experience. Besides, a personal and 
sympathetic interest will be wanting—in 
the beginning at least. And that will 
mean loneliness for you——”’ 

“It will mean it if I am to leave you.” 

“But I shall see you at the chateau———” 

“For a little while yet. Then you will 
be going back to Paris. And then—what 
shall I do?” The candid tragedy in her 
eyes appalled him. 

“Dear child,” he said, “ your duties with 
Madame de Moidrey will keep you too 
busy to think about anybody in particular. 
You will find in her a friend; you will find 
happiness there, I am very certain.” 

“If you wish it, I will go. But when 
you leave, happiness departs.”’ 

“Philippa, that is nonsense 

“No. And I had supposed, if I earned 
my living, that you would permit me to 
live with you—or near you somewhere.” 

* Philippa, dear, it would not do. That is 
too bohemian to be anything safer than 
merely agreeable. But the surroundings 
and duties you are going to have with 
Madame de Moidrey are exactly what you 
need and what I could have desired for 
any friend of mine in your circumstances.” 
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The girl's head began to droop where 


she was seated on the stern-seat of the 
punt. He said: 

“The influences of such a house, of such 
a home, of such people are far better for 
you than to saunter out and face the world, 
depending for companionship upon a man 
not too old yet to arouse that fussy world’s 
suspicion and perhaps resentment. You 
must have a better purpose in life.” 

She remained silent for a few moments; 
then, not lifting her head, and her slim 
hands nervously plaiting her scarlet skirt: 

“Anywhere alone with you in the world 
would be a sufficient purpose in life for me. 
No matter how I earned my bread—if, 
when toil ended with evening, vou were the 
reward — and — consolation—” A single 
tear fell glittering; she turned her head 
sharply and kept it turned. 

Deeply touched, even stirred, yet per- 
fectly incredulous of himself, he sat watch- 
ing her, not knowing how best to meet such 
childish loyalty, such devotion. 

Out of what had such a depth of feeling 
been born? Out of gratitude for a pleas- 
ant and kindly word or two—an exagger- 
ated sense of obligation for a few services 
rendered—services that for sheer and loyal 
courage could not match what she had 
done for Halkett? 

And she seemed to be so sane, so clear- 
thinking, so competent in most things! 
This girlish and passionate attachment to 
him did not conform to other traits which 
made up her character and made of her an 
individual, specific and distinct. He said, 

“Tf you were my daughter, and I were 
unable to be with you, I should advise 
you as I have.” 

Without turning, she answered: 

“T am too old and you are too young 
for us to think of each other that way. 
I am not a child. I am unhappy with- 
out you. But I care enough for you to 
obey you.” 

“And I care enough for you, Philippa, 
to remain in Sais as long as you think you 
want me,” he said. 

She turned, her glimmering eyes radiant, 
stretching out both her hands to him. 

“You are so good—so good!”’ she stam- 
mered. ‘The chateau will frighten me; 
I shall be lonely. The world is a very large 
place to be alone in. You are so good! 
Stay in Sais a little while yet—just a little 
while. I won't keep you very long from 
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Paris—only let me know you a little longer. 
I couldn’t bear it—so soon—the only 
happiness I have ever known—to end— 
so soon——” 

“You dear child, if I thought you really 
needed me——” 

“No; 1 won’t let you be more generous 
than that! Just a few days, please. And 
a promise to let me see you again—some- 
thing to remember—to wait for——”’ 

“Surely, surely, little comrade, you don’t 
suppose I am going to let you slip away out 
of my life, do you?”’ 

‘But you are going soon—you were!”’ 

“How did you know?” 

“Madame Arlon told me that you had 
already given congé. I didn’t care; I 
thought I was to go with you. But now 
that you wish me to go to the chateau—it 
—it frightened me.” 

He rose, stood looking at her for a mo- 
ment, turned and paced the river bank once 
or twice, then came back. 

“Come up to the chateau now,” he said. 
“T give you this promise, anyway: As long 
as you think you want me and need me in 
the world, you have only to say so, Phil- 
ippa. And if I cannot come to you, then 
you shall come to me.” 

He hadn’t quite analyzed what he was 
saying before he said it; he felt a little 
confused and uncertain, even now, as to 
how deeply his promise involved him. But 
even while he was speaking, a subtle under- 
current of approval seemed to reassure him 
that he was not all wrong, not too rash in 
what he promised. Or perhaps it was the 
very rashness of the impulse that something 
obscure within him was approving. 

As for the girl, she stood up, tremulous, 
deep-eyed, trying to smile, trying to speak 
but failing, and only taking his arm into 
her possession again and clasping it closely. 


When she found her voice at last, she 
laughed and pressed her cheek impulsively 
against his shoulder. 

“Tiens!” she said. “Your chateau and 
its chatelaine have no terrors now for me, 
monsieur. Did you tell her all that you 
know about me?” 

“*Ves-l.did.”* 

She dropped his arm, but kept step close 
beside him. 

“You know,” she said, “it is odd—perhaps 
it is effrontery—I don’t know—but I, Phil- 
ippa Wildresse—for want of another name— 
am tranquil and serene at heart in the 
crisis so swiftly approaching.” 

“What crisis, Philippa?” 

‘My interview with a lady of the world, 
monsieur—Madame la Comtesse de Moid- 
rey. The caissiére de cabaret should feel 
very humble and afraid. What is it that 
does not disturb me in the slightest?” 

“Perhaps it is that other comrade of 
many years—your other and inner self.” 

“It must be. For she could not hesitate 
to look anybody in the face—that wonder- 
ful and other self, wonderful as a bright 
dream, monsieur—which is all she is, I 
know.” 

“You are wrong, Philippa; she is even 
more real than you. And some day you 
shall be part of her. And when that finally 
happens, then this—all this—will become 
unreal.” 

“Not you!” 

“We shall see. Here are the gates of the 
Chateau des Oiseaux. It is you who enter, 
Philippa; but it shall be your’ inner and 
real self who shall go out through these 
gates one day—God willing!” 

The girl smiled at him. 

‘“ They have but one soul between them,” 
she said. “And that is yours and God’s, 
I hope.” , 





The next instalment of The Girl Philippa will appear in the March issue. 
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i 
al aya 
Charles Frohman at his desk in his office. 1127 Broadway. New York. 4 
where he planned great things in the world of the theater 
Epiror’s Note—The present instalment of “The Life of Charles / " 
Frohman” is an important and most interesting chapter of American ‘Snail . 
theatrical history. Here we have the story of the famous war-play, ones 
“Shenandoah,” and the successes of his first stock company and the ad 
Comedy Company—‘‘Men and Women,” “All the Comforts of Home,” 
“Mr. Wilkinson’s Widows,” “The Lost Paradise,” ‘‘Jane,’’ and other 
plays dear to the hearts of theatregoers of a generation ago. 
66 9 ae 
Shenandoah” and the First 
Stock Company 
ITH his installation in the new offices at 1127 
Broadway, an historic era began in the life of 
Charles Frohman. The malevolent fate which 
seemed to pursue his productions now took 
flight. The plump little man, not yet thirty, who had Al Hayman, always closely 


associated with Frohman 


after 1888 


already lived a lifetime of strenuous and varied endeavor, 
sat at a desk in a big room on the second floor, dreaming 
and planning great things that were soon to be rea'ized. 
Although staggering under a burden of debt that would have discouraged most 
; people, Frohman, with his optimistic philosophy, felt that the hour had come at last 
when the tide would turn. And it did. At this time, his financial complications were 
at their worst. Some of them dated back to the disastrous Wallack’s tour; others 
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resulted from his impulsive generosity 
in endorsing his friends’ notes. He was 
so involved that he coulda not do busi- 
ness under his own name, and, for a 
period, the firm went on as Al 
Hayman & Company. 

One of the very first enter- 
prises in the new offices 
forged the bonds between 
Charles Frohman and 
William Gillette. While 
at the Madison Square 
Theatre he had booked 
Gillette’s plays, “The 
Professor” and “The 
Private Secretary.” 
Frohman, with At Hay- 
man as partner, induced 
Gillette to make a drama- 
tization of Rider Hag- 
gard’s “She,” which was 
put on at Niblo’s Garden, 
in New York, with con- 
siderable success. 




































Star Theatre (formerly Wallack’s), 
Thirteenth Street, where the New York 
**Shenandoah** took place, 


Frohman booked on 
the road. Frohman 
was strangely in- 
terested in ‘Held by 
the Enemy.” It had 
all the thrill and 
tumult of war, and it 
lent itself to more or 
less spectacular pro- 
duction. When the 
road-tour ended, Froh- 
man, on his own hook, 
took the piece and the 
company, which was headed 
by Gillette, for an engage- 
ment at the Baldwin Theatre, 
in San Francisco. He transported 
all the original scenery, which in- 
cluded, among other striking properties, 
Isaac B. Rich, who assisted Frohman some massive wooden cannon. 
in the purchase of “Shenandoah” The San Francisco critics, however, 
; ; slated the piece unmercifully. The morning 
Gillette now tried his hand at a war-play __ after the opening, Gillette stood in the lobby 
called “Held by the Enemy,” which of the Palace Hotel with the newspapers in 
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mere fw 











his hand and feelir 


Up bustled Froh- 
man, in his usual 
cheery fashion. 





and 


production of 


September 9. 1889 


Broadway 





“Look what 
the critics 
have done to 
us!’’ said 
Gillette. 

But 
weve got 
allthe best 
of it,” re- 
plied Froh- 
man, with 
animation. 

‘*‘How’s 
that?” asked 
Gillette. 

“They've 
got to stay 
here.”’ 

This little 
episode 
Shows the 
buoyant 
way in which 
Frohman 


very disconsolate. 
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Nanette Comstock, at the 






Madeline West in “Shenandoah” 
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always met misfortune. His irresistible 
humor was the oil that he invariably spread 
upon the troubled waters of discord and 
discouragement. 

It was while selecting one of the casts of 
“Held by the Enemy” (it was revived 
many times), that Charles Frohman made 
two more lifelong connections. 

At the same boarding-house with Julius 
Cahn lived an ambitious young man who 
had had some experience as an actor. He 
was out of a position; so Cahn said to him, 

“Come over to our offices, and Charles 
Frohman will give you a job.” 

The young man went over, and Cahn 
introduced him to Frohman. 

Soon he came out, ap- 
parently very indignant. 
He said to Cahn: 

“That man Frohman 
offered me the part of a 
nigger, Uncle Rufus, in 







































Bronson Howard, the author 


of “Shenandoah” 


that play. I was born in the 
South, and I will not play a nig- 
ger. I would rather starve.” 
Cahn said, 
“You will play it, and your 
salary will be forty dollars 


” 


a week 






time she played 
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The young man reluctantly accepted the 
engagement, and proved to be not only a 
satisfactory actor but he had a marvelous 
talent for stage-directorship. His name was 
Joseph Humphreys, and he became, in a 
few years, the general stage-director for 
Charles Frohman. 

About this time, Charles Frohman re- 
newed his acquaintance with Augustus 
Thomas. Thomas walked into the office one 
day, and Rockwood said to him, 

“You are the very man we want to play 
in ‘Held by the Enemy.’”’ 

Thomas immediately went in to see 
Frohman, who offered him the position of 
General Stamburg, but Thomas had an 
engagement in his own play, “ The Burglar,” 
which was the expanded “Editha’s Bur- 
glar,”’ and could not accept. Before he left, 
however, Frohman, whose mind was always 
full of projects for the future, renewed the 
offer made in New Orleans, for he said, 

“Thomas, I still want you to write a 
play for me.” 

With “Held by the Enemy,” Charles 
Frohman seemed to have found a magic 
touchstone. It was both patriotic and 
profitable, for it was none other than the 
American flag. Having raised it in one 
production, he now turned to the enterprise 
which unfurled his success to the winds in 
brilliant and stirring fashion. 


’ 


THE ROMANCE OF “SHENANDOAH ’ 


Early in 1889, R. M. Field put on a new 
military play called “Shenandoah,” by 
Bronson Howard, at the Boston Museum. 
Howard was then the most important 
writer in the dramatic profession. He had 
three big successes—‘‘ Young Mrs. Win- 
throp,” “Saratoga,” and “The Banker’s 
Daughter ’’—to his credit, and he had put an 
immense amount of work and hope into the 
stirring military drama. 

The story of Frohman’s connection with 
this play is one of the most picturesque and 
romantic in the history of modern successes. 
He found it a Cinderella of the stage, and 
he proved to be its Prince Charming. 

Curiously enough, “Shenandoah” was a 
failure in Boston. Three eminent managers, 
A. M. Palmer, T. Henry French, and 
Henry E. Abbey, in succession, had had 
options on the play, and they were a unit in 
believing that it would not go. 

Daniel Frohman had seen the piece in 
Boston, with a view of considering it for the 
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Lyceum. He told his brother Charles of it, 
and advised him to go over and see it, adding 
that it was too big and melodramatic for 
the small Lyceum stage. 

So Charles went to Boston. Just before he 
started, he met Joseph Brooks on Broadway 
and told him he was going to Boston to try 
to get “Shenandoah.” 

“Why, Charley, you are crazy! It is a 
failure. Why throw away your money on 
it? Nobody wants it.” 

‘“T may be crazy,” replied Frohman, “ but 
I am going to try my best to get ‘Shen- 
andoah.’” 


PURCHASE OF THE DRAMA 


Before going to Boston, he arranged with 
Al Hayman to take a half-interest in the 
play. When he reached Boston, he went out 
to dine at the house of Isaac B. Rich, who 
was then associated with William Harris 
in the conduct of the Howard Athenzeum and 
the Hollis Street Theatre. Rich had been 
a printer in Bangor, Maine, had sold tickets 
in a New Orleans theater, and had already 
amassed a fortune in his Boston enterprises. 
He was an ardent spiritualist, and financed 
and gave much time to a spiritualistic 
publication of Boston called The Banner 


_ of Light. 


Rich conceived a great admiration for 
Frohman, whom he had met with Harris 
in booking plays for his Boston houses. He 
always maintained that Frohman was the 
counterpart of Napoleon, and always called 
him Napoleon. After dinner, Rich took 
Frohman to see the play. Frohman asked 
Rich what he thought of it. He replied, 

“T’ll take any part of it that you say.” 

“Tf I were alone,” observed Frohman, 
“JT would take you in, but I have already 
given Al Hayman half of it.” 

Frohman was very much impressed with 
“Shenandoah,” although he did not believe 
it was quite right. After the play, he asked 
Mr. Field if he could get it. Field replied: 

‘Abbey, French, and Palmer have options 
onit. If they don’t want it, youmay haveit.” 

Frohman returned to New York next 
day, and, even before seeing Bronson 
Howard, he looked up his friend Charles 
Burnham, then manager of the Star Theatre, 
and asked him to save him some time. 

Frohman now went to see Bronson 
Howard, who then lived at Stamford, 
Connecticut. He expressed his great desire 
for the play, and then went on to say: 
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Frohman now made a contract for the 
play and went to Burnham to book time. 
Burnham, meanwhile, had been to Boston 
to see the play, and he said, 

‘I saved six weeks for you at the 
Star for ‘Shenandoah.’”’ 

From the very beginning of his 
association with “Shenandoah,” 

Charles Frohman felt instinctively 

that the play would be a success. 

He now dedicated himself to its 

production with characteristic 
energy. 

Scarcely had he signed the con- 
tract than occurred one of the many 


Joseph Humphreys, 
who first played under 
Frohman in “Held by 
the Enemy,” and later 
became his general 


stage-director 


“You areavery 
great dramatist, 
Mr. Howard, and 
Iam only a theat- 
rical manager, 
but I think I can 
see where a 
possible improve- 
ment might be 
made in the play. 
For one thing, I 
think two acts 
should be merged 
into one, and I 
don’t think you 
have made enough 
out of Sheridan’s ride.”’ 

When he had finished, 
Howard spoke up 
warmly and said, 

‘Mr. Frohman, you are 
right, and I shall be very 
glad to adopt your sugges- 
tions. 

The very changes that 
Howard made in the play were 
the ones that helped to make it 


Harry Rockwood 
(H. Rockwood 


Hewitt). one of 
the ablest of the 


early Frohman 








lieutenants 


curious pranks 

of fate that were 
associated with 
this enterprise. 

Al Hayman, who 
had a half-interest 
in the piece, was 
stricken with typhoid 
fever in Chicago on his 
way to the Coast. He 
thought he was going to 


a great success, as the dramatist die, and, not having an ex- 
Was afterward generous enough to traordinary amount of con- 


Augustus Thomas 


admit. fidence in ‘‘Shenandoah,”’ 
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sold half of his half-interest to R. M. Hooley, 
who owned the theater bearing his name in _ 
Chicago. 

With his usual determination to do 
things in splendid fashion, Frohman 
engaged a magnificent cast. Now 
came one of the many evidences 
of the integrity of his word. 

Years before, when he had 
first seen Henry Miller act 
in San Francisco, he said 
to him. 
‘“When I get a thea- 

ter in New York and 

have a big Broadway 

production, you will 

be my leading man.” 

He had not yet 

acquired the 

theater, but 

he had the 

Broadway 

production ; 

so the first 

male char- 

acter that 

he filled 
was that 


ee 
=A 


General W. T. Sherman, whose fondness for “Shen- 
andoah” led to a friendship with Charles Frohman 
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A scene 
from 


“Shenandoah” 


of Colonel West, and he 

did it with Miller. 
This cast included 
not less than half a 
dozen people who 
were then making 
their way toward 
future stardom. He 
engaged Wilton 
Lackaye to play 
General Haverill; Viola 
Allen played Gertrude 
Ellingham; Nanette Com- 
stock was the original Made- 
line West; Effie Shannon 
portrayed Jenny Buckthorn, 
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while Dorothy Dorr played Mrs. Constance 
Haverill. Other actors who later became 
widely known were John E. Kellard, 
Harry Harwood, Morton Sel- 

ten, and Harry Thorn. 
Charles determined 
that the public 

should not 

lose sight 


Henry Miller and Lilla Vane, in “Shenandoah” 


of “Shenandoah.” All his genius for pub- 
licity was concentrated to this end. Among 
the ingenious agencies that he created for 
arousing suspense and interest was a rumor 
that the manuscript of the third act had 
been lost. He put forth the news that Mr. 
Howard’s copy was mislaid, and a city-wide 
search was instituted. All the while the 
company was rehearsing the other acts, 
and anxiety about the missing act grew. 
A week before the production Frohman 
‘ announced, with great effect, that the 


Henry Miller as Colonel 

West. in the first New 
York production of 
“Shenandoah” 


missing manuscript 
had been found. 
When the doors of the 
Star Theatre were opened 
on the evening of September 
9, 1889, for the first perform- 
ance of “‘Shenandoah,”’ the out- 
look was not very auspicious. 
Rain poured in torrents. It 
was almost impossible to get 
a cab. Al Hayman, one of 
the owners of the play, was 
rain-bound and could not even 
see the premiére of the piece. 
However, .a good audience 
swam through the deluge, for 
the gross receipts for the 
opening night, despite the 
inclement conditions out- 
side, were nine hundred 
and seventy-two dollars. 
This was considered a 
very good house at the 
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standard prices of the day, which 
ranged from twenty-five cents 
to a dollar and a half. 

The play was an immense 
success, for at no time dur- 
ing the rest of the engage- 
ment did the receipts at 
any performance go below 
one thousand doilars. The 
average gross receipts for 
each week were ten thou- 
sand. 

Charles Frohman watched 
the performance from the 
rear of the house with a 
beating heart. The crash 
of applause after the 
first act made him 
feel that he had 
scored at last. After 
the sensational ending 
of the third act, which 
was Sheridan’s famous 
ride, he rushed back to the 
stage, shook Henry Miller 
warmly by the hand, and said: 

“Henry, we've got it. 
The horse is yours!”’ 

He meant the horse 


that 
general rode 
in the play. 
This horse, by 
the way, was named 
Black Bess. It got 
so accustomed to its 
cues that it knew when 
it had to gallop across 
the stage. One night, dur- 
ing the second act, its cue 
was given. The rider, however, 
was not ready, and the horse 
galloped riderless across the stage. 
Shenandoah” led to a pictur- 


esque friendship in Charles Frohman’s 
life. On the opening night, a gray- 


of Charles Frohman 


haired, military-looking man sat 
in the audience. He watched 
the play with intense in- 
terest and applauded 
vociferously. On the way 
out, he met a friend in 
the lobby. He stopped 

him and said, 

“This is the most in- 
teresting war-play I have 
ever seen.” 

The friend knew 
Charles Frohman, who was 
watching the crowd go out. 
He called the little manager 
over and said: 
“Mr. Frohman, I want 
you to meet a man who 
really knows something about 
the Civil War. This is General 
William T. Sherman.” 
Sherman and Frohman 
became great friends, 
and, throughout the 
engagement. of 
‘* Shenandoah,”’ was 
a frequent visitor 
at the theater. 
Not only did 
“Shenandoah” 
mark the epoch of 
the first real success 
in Frohman’s life 
but it raised his 
whole standard 
of living, as the 
following in- 
cident will 


Paul Potter, 

whose farce “The 

City Directory” was 

started on a successful 

career by the loud laughter 

of Charles Frohman and Bronson 

Howard at its first performance in 

Chicago. Potter afterward did much 
work for Frohman. 











When ‘“Shenandoah”’ opened, Froh- 
man and Henry Miller and some-  * 
times other members of the 
company went around to 
O’Neill’s on Sixth Avenue, 
scene of the old fore- 
gatherings with 
Belasco, and had 
the 
piece grew in pros- 


supper. As 


perity and suc- 
cess, the supper 
party gradually 
moved up-town 
to more expen- 
sive restaurants, 
until, _ finally, 
they were sup- 
ping at Delmon- 
‘We are 
going up in the 
world,” said C, 
F., with his usu- 
al humor. At 
their first suppers 
they smoked ten- 
cent cigars; now 
they regaled 
themselves with 
twenty-five-cent 
perfectos. 
The suc- 
cessful run 
of * Shenan- 
doah” at 
the Star 
had to be 
termi- 
nated on 
October 
roti. 
because 
the Jel- 
ferson-Flo- 
rence Com- 


IcO 3s. 
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William Gillette, who wrote “All the Comforts of in 
Home” and many other plays produced by Frohman 
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Henry Miller and Maude Adams, in the 
love-scene in “All the Comforts of Home” 
that was written in at Mr. Frohman’s 
suggestion and brought out Miss Adams’ 


wistful and appealing tenderness 





pany, which had a previous 
contract with the theater 
and could not be dispesed 

of elsewhere, came to play 
their annual engagement in 
“The Rivals.” Frohman 
transferred the play to Proc- 
tor’s Twenty-third Street The- 
atre, which was, from this 
time on, to figure extensively 
his fortunes, and the run 
of the play continued there. 
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Wilton Lackaye retired 
from the cast and was 
succeeded by Frank 
Burbeck, whose 
wife, Nanette 
Comstock, suc- 
ceeded Miss 
Shannon in 
the rodle of 
j.en ny 
Buckthorn. 

Frohman 
was now 
able to cap- 
italize his 
brilliant 
road-com- 
pany experi- 
ence. The 
success of the 
play assured, he 
immediately or- 
ganized a_ road- 
company in which 
appeared such prominent 
actors as Joseph Hol- 
land, Frank Carlyle, 
and Percy Haswell. 
He established an in- 
novation, on October 
26th, by having this 
company come over 
from _ Philadelphia, 
where it was playing, to act 
in the New York house. 

The  two-hundred -and - 
fiftieth performance occurred 
on April 19, 1890, when the 
run ended. It was a mem- 
orable night. Katherine 
Grey and Odette Tyler, 
meanwhile, had joined the 
company. The theater was 
draped in flags, and General 
Sherman made a speech in 
which he praised the accu- 
racy of the production. 

With his usual enter- 
prise and resource, Charles 
Frohman introduced a dis- 
tinct novelty on this occasion. 
He had double and triple 
relays of characters for the yyjjjiam 
farewell performance. Both Morris. lead- 
Lilla Vaneand OdetteTyler, jing man of the 
for example, acted the part first Frohman 
of Gertrude Ellingham; stock company 


H. C. De Mille, who, with 
David Belasco, wrote "Men 
and Women’ for the ini- 
tial production of 
Charles Frohman’s first / 


stock company 


Wilton Lackaye, Frank 
Burbeck, and George 
Osborne played Gen- 
eral Haverill; Alice 
Haines and 
Nanette Com- 

stock did Jenny 
Buckthorn, 

while Mor- 

ton Selten 

and R.A; 
Roberts 

doubled as 
Captain 
Heartsease. 

Frohman 

now put the 
original] 
“Shenandoah” 
company on the 

road. _ Its first 
engagement was at 
McVicker’s Theater, 
in Chicago. Froh- 
man went 


along, and took Bronson Howard 
with him. 
Most of the Chicago critics 
liked “Shenandoah,” but 
there was one exception, a 
brilliant Irishman on the 
Tribune. Paul Potter, 
whose play, ‘The City 
Directory,’’ was about to be 
produced in Chicago, was a 
close friend of Howard. He 
wanted to do something for the 
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Scene from **Men and it 


M. A. Kennedy (center), vy 


play, so he got per- % 
mission from Robert ; 
W. Patterson, 
editor-in-chief 
of the Tvi- 
bune, to 
write a 
Sunday 
page-article 
abowdt 

“* $hé€n= 
andoah.’’ 
Frohman 
was im- 
mensely 
pleased, and 
through 
this act he 
met Potter, 
who became 
one of his inti- 
mates. 

Then came the 
opening of Potter’s 
play at the Chicago 
Opera House. Although 
he knew most of the critics, 


they would forget all 


Maude Adams and Etta Hawkins (left), 


Odette Tyler and Leslie Allen (right) 


friendship and do their worst. 
Five minutes after the 
curtain went 
up, the piece 
seemed 
doomed. 
But an 
extraordi- 
nary thing 
happened. 
From a 
stage - box 
suddenly 
came 
sounds of 
uncontroll- 
able mirth. 
The audi- 
ence, and 
especially 
the critics, 
looked to see 
who was enjoying 
the play so strenu- 
ously, and they beheld 
Charles Frohman and 
Bronson Howard. The 





c : Sydney Armstrong, leading woman of “4 . . 
there was a feeling the ae critics were puzzled. Here 
ere was a feeling that the first Frohman stock company, 1890 I 


was a great playwright, 
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ance. The mentors of public taste were so 
impressed that they praised the farce and 
started ‘The City Directory” on a career 
of remarkable success. Frohman and 
Howard were repaying the good turn that 
Potter had done for ‘“Shenandeah.” - 
Charles Frohman now had a money- 
making success. Hemight have netted what 
was in those days a huge fortune out of this 
enterprise, but his unswerving sense of 
honor led him to dis- 
charge immediately all 
his obligations. He 
wiped out the Wal- 
lack’s tour debts, 
and he took up 
the notes aggre- 
gating eighty thou- 
sand dollars that he 
had endorsed for a > 
well-known Chicago 
printer who had be- 
friended him in the 
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Mrs. Annie Adams was an 
important member of the : : 
first Frohman. stock ? Bs y 


company. 4 


in the flush of 
an enor- 
mous suc- 
cess, and a 
rising i 
youmg & 
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Daniel Frohman and Isaac F. Marcosson 


vears ago. What was most important, he 
was free to unfurl his name to the breezes 
and to do business ‘ton his own” as 
Charles Frohman. 

He now launched himself in another 
sea of productions. The most important 
was Gillette’s ‘All the Comforts of 
Home,” which he put on at Proctor’s 
Twenty-third Street Theatre. Frohman 
had just acquired the lease of this play- 
house. Already, a big idea was simmer- 
ing in his mind, and the leasehold was 
essential to its consummation. 
On September 8, 1890, he 
produced the new 
Gillette piece, which 
scored a success. 






























Johnston Forbes-Robertson played in “Thermidor™ as 
a member of the Charles Frohman Comedy Company. 


This production marked another one of the many 
significant epochs in Frohman’s life, because it wit- 
nessed the first appearance of littke Maude Adams 
under the Charles Frohman management. 
Frohman had seen Miss Adams in “The Pay- 
master,” down at Niblo’s, and had been much 
taken with her work. He had been unable, 
however, to find a part for her: so it was 
reserved for his brother Daniel to give 
her the first Frohman engagement, at 
thirty-five dollars a week, in ‘Lord 
Chumley.”” Subsequently, Daniel 
released her so that she could ap- 
pear in the same cast as her mother 
in Hoyt’s “A Midnight Bell.” 
Jameson Lee Finney began his career While trying ‘All the Comforts 
as a professional actor in “Thermidor.” of Home” on the road, an amus- 
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That night, the three assembled in the 
bleak drawing-room of the hotel. Frohman 
ordered a little supper of ham sandwiches 
and sarsaparilla, after which he rehearsed 
the love-scene, which consisted simply of 
a tender little parting in a door, but it 

brought out the wistful and appealing 
tenderness that was one of Maude 
Adams's great qualities. 
‘All the Comforts of Home” ran 
at Proctor’s Theatre until October 
18th. When the house, three days 
later, reopened, it disclosed a ven- 
ture that linked the name of Charles 
Frohman with high and_ artistic 
effort. It was none other than 
his first stock company. With this 
organization he hoped to main- 
tain the traditions established by 
Augustin Daly, A. M. Palmer, 
Lester Wallack, and the Madison 
Square Theatre Company. 
He projected the Charles Frohman 
Stock Company idea in his usual 
lavish way. He engaged De 
Mille and Belasco to write 
the opening play. This 
was a very natural 
procedure, first, 
because of 
his _inti- 




















































Katherine Grey, who played Lucy 


Norton in “Jane™ (1891), which 
mate 
was one of the greatest of fo 
Charles Frohman’s successes ee . 
ship 
ing episode oc- with 
curred. Froh- Belasco, 


and, second, 
because De 
Mille and 
Belasco had 
proved their skill 


man, who had 
been watch- 
ing the re- 
hearsals 


very 
care- as collaborators, at 
fully, Daniel Frohman’s 
said to Lyceum Theatre, in 
Henry such successes as “The 


Wife,” “The Charity Ball,” 
and “Lord Chumley.” The 
result of their new endeavors 
was “Men and Women.” 

In this play, the authors wrote in 
the part of Dora especially for Maude 

Adams. They also created a réle for 
Miss Adams’s mother, Annie Adams, 


Miller, who 
was leading man: 
“Henry, you are 
something of a matinée 
idol. I think it would help 
the play if you had a love- 
scene with Miss Adams.” 
Accompanied by Rockwood, Froh- 


man visited Gillette at his home in who now seemed an established feature in 
Hartford, got him to write the love-scene, the Charles Frohman productions. 
and then went on to Springfield, Massa- The cast of “Men and Women,” like 


chusetts, for the “try-out.” that of “Shenandoah,” was a striking one, 
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Daniel Frohman and Isaac F. Marcosson 


and it contained many names already 
established or destined to figure prominently 
in theatrical history. Henry Miller had 
been engaged for leading man, but he 
retired during the rehearsals, and _ his 
place was taken by William Morris, 
who had appeared in the Charles 
Frohman production of “She” and 
in the road-company of “Held by 
the Enemy.” In the company that 
Frohman selected were Frederick 
de Belleville, who played Israel 
Cohen, one of the finest, if not 
the finest of Jewish characters 
ever put on the stage, Orrin 
Johnson, Frank Mordaunt, Em- 
met Corrigan, J. C. Buckstone, 
and C. Leslie Allen, the father of 
Viola Allen. 

In addition to Maude Adams 
were Sydney Armstrong, who was 
the leading woman, Odette Tyler, 
and Etta Hawkins, who became 
the wife of William Morris during 
this engagement. 

At the dress rehearsal of ‘‘ Men 
and Women” occurred a character- 
istic Charles Frohman incident. 
When the curtain had 
gone down, Frohman 
hurried back to Wil- 
liam Morris’s 
dressing-room, 
and said, 

“Will, that 
dress suit of 
yours doesn't 
look right.” 

“Fes. 6 
brand-new 
suit. €. eS 
Morris 
replied. 

Frohman 
thought a mo- 
mentand said: 

“Can you 
be at my of- 
fice to-morrow 
morning at 
eight o’clock? 
I’ve got a 
good tailor.” 

Promptly at eight the 
next day they went over 
to Frohman’s tailor. 
“IT want you to make 
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Johnstone 
Bennett, 
leading woman 
of the first Amer- 
ican “Jane” company, and 
William Lestocq. author of 
the comedy, who afterward 
became Frohman’s principal 
English representative 


a dress suit for 
William Morris by 
eight o'clock to- 
morrow _ night,” 
said the manager. 
‘** Impossible !” 
said the man. 

‘Nothing is im- 

possible,” said C. 
F. “If that dress 
suit is not in Mr. 
Morris’s dressing- 
room at eight o'clock 
to-night, you won’t get 
paid for it.” 

The dress suit showed 
up on time and in it was 
a card saying, ‘With 
Charles Frohman’s com- 
pliments.” 

Charles Frohman inau- 
gurated his stock season 
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at Proctor’s, on October 21, 1890. AIl- 
though the notices were uniformly good, 
the start into public favor was a trifle slow. 
One reason was that a big bank failure 
occurred in Wall Street and there was 
considerable apprehension in the city. By 
a curious coincidence, there was a bank 
failure in the play. By clever publicity this 
fact was capitalized; the piece found its 
stride and ran for two hundred consecutive 
performances, when it was sent on the road 
with great success. 

For this tour, Charles Frohman intro- 
duced another one of the many novelties 
that he put into theatrical conduct. He 
ordered a private car for the company, and 
they used it throughout the tour. With 
this private car he established a precedent 
for his traveling organizations. 


THE CHARLES FROHMAN COMEDY COMPANY 


With the stock company on tour in 
‘*Men and Women,” Charles Frohman now 
organized the Charles Frohman Comedy 
Company to fill in the time at Proctor’s. 
Once more he collected a brilliant aggrega- 
tion of players, for they included Henrietta 
Crosman, Joseph Holland, Frederick Bond, 
and Thomas Wise. 

The opening bill for the comedy company 
was Gillette’s ‘Mr. Wilkinson’s Widows,” 
and was presented on March 30, 1891, 
immediately following the run of “ Men and 
Women.” Henrietta Crosman subsequently 
withdrew from the cast, and Esther Lyons 
took her place. 

Charles Frohman reopened the theater, on 
August 27th, with a revival of this play in 
which Georgia Drew Barrymore, the mother 
of Ethel, appeared as Mrs. Perrin. Emily 
Bancker, afterwards a star in ‘Our Flat,” 
and Mattie Ferguson were in the cast. 

On October 5th, the company did Sardou’s 
big drama, ‘‘ Thermidor,”’ for the first time 
on any stage, with another one of the casts 
for which Charles Frohman was beginning 
to become famous. It included a thin, 
gaunt Englishman, whose name in the bill 
was simply J. F. Robertson, and who had 
just come from an engagement with John 
Hare in London. Subsequently, the J. F. 
in his name came to be known as Johnston 
Forbes, because the man was Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson. 

In this company was Elsie De Wolfe, who 
later became a star and who years after left 
the theater to become an interior decorator. 


Among the male additions to the company 
was Jameson Lee Finney, who had gradu- 
ated from the amateur ranks and who 
became one of the best known comedians in 
the country. 

Meanwhile, Charles Frohman had com- 
missioned Henry C. De Mille to write a 
play for his stock company, which was now 
on its way back from the Coast. This play 
was ‘The Lost Paradise.’’ De Mille joined 
the company in Denver, and rehearsals 
were begun there. By the time the company 
reached New York, it was almost letter- 
perfect, and the opening at Proctor’s, on 
November 16th, was a brilliant success. 
The play ran‘consecutively until March sth. 
The cast was practically the same as ‘‘ Men 
and Women,” with the addition of Cyril 
Scott and Bijou Fernandez. 

In ‘‘The Lost Paradise,” Maude Adams 
scored the biggest success that she had 
made up to that time in New York. She 
played the part of Nell, the consumptive 
factory-girl. This character, with its deli- 
cate and wistful interpretation, made an 
irresistible appeal to the audience. 

“There’s big talent in that girl,’ said 
Frohman, in speaking of Miss Adams. He 
began to see the vision of what the years 
would hold for her. 


“JANE” 


Charles Frohman had begun to make his 
annual visit to London, and out of one of 
the first of these journeys came another 
one of the successes that now seemed to 
crowd upon him. 

He had taken desk-space with Abbey, 
Schoeffel & Grau, in London. On _ the 
trip in question, Belasco accompanied him. 
One night, Frohman said: 

“There is a little comedy around the 
corner called ‘Jane.’ Let’s go and see it.” 

Frohman was convulsed with laughter, 
and the very next day sought out the 
author, William Lestocq, from whom he 
purchased the American rights. Out of 
this connection came another one of the 
lifelong friendships of Frohman, because 
Lestocq, a few years later, became his 
principal English representative and_re- 
mained so until the death of his chief. 

Frohman was now in a whirlpool of 
projects. Although he was occupying him- 
self with both the comedy and _ stock 
companies at Proctor’s, he put on “Jane” 
as a midsummer attraction at the Madison 
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Square Theatre with a cast that included 
Katherine Grey, Johnstone Bennett, Jennie 
Weathersby, and Paul Arthur. 

‘Jane became such an enormous success 
that Charles Frohman put out two road-com- 
panies at once. In connection with “Jane,” 
it may be said that his first real fortune, that 
is, the first money that he actually kept for 
a time, was made with this comedy. 

Production after production now marked the 
Frohman career. Charles had always admired 
Henry Dixey, so he launched him as star in 
“The Solicitor,” at Hermann’s The- 
atre, on September 8th. It was 
the first time that the famous 
“Charles Frohman __pre- 
sents” was used. In this , 
company were Burr Mc- 
Intosh, Sidney Drew, and 
Joseph Humphreys. 

It was the failure of 
“The Solicitor” 
that led Froh- 
man to put 
Dixey out 
again as 
star in 
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Mrs. Leslie Carter, in 
“Miss Helyett™ (1891) 


STAR’ THEATRE 


BROADWAY AND 13th STREET. 
Evenings at 8. . Matinee{Saturday at 2 P. M. 































Tuesday Evening, November 3, 1891, 


CHARLES FROHMAN’S PRODUCTION, 


MISS HELYETT 


A COMEDY WITH MUSIC, IN THREE ACTS. 
FROM THE FRENCO OF M_XIME BOUCHERON 
/RRANGED AND REWRITTEN BY DAVID BELASCO 
THE MUSIC BY EDMOND AUDRAN 
UNDER THE DIRECTIO 
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Mr. MARK SMITH 
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a piece called 
“The Man with a 
Hundred Heads,” 
also at} Hermann’s. 
This also failed, so 

he tried his hand 
at “The Junior 

Partner,” at the 

same theatre, 

with a cast that 

included E. J. 

Ratcliffe, Mrs. 

McKee Rankin, 

Henrietta Cros- 

man, and Louise 

Thorndyke- 

Boucicault. 

Early the follow- 
ing year he produced 
“Gloriana’”’ at Her- 

mann’s, in which May 
Robson and E. J. Henley 
appeared. Hermann’s 
Theatre, however, 
seemed to be a sort of 
hoodoo, so Frohman 
returned to the Star, 
which had been his 
mascot, and made his 
first joint production 
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with David Belasco in a musical piece 
called. ‘Miss Helyett.”. Frohman had 
seen the play in Paris. He wanted to do 
something for Mrs. Leslie Carter, so he 
bought the American rights from Charles 
Wyndham. When the piece was moved 
to the Standard, early in January, 1892, 
Mrs. Carter was starred for the first 
time. 

Charles Frohman, by this time, was a 
personage to be reckoned with. ‘*Shenan- 
doah,” the two stock companies, “ Jane,” 
and all the other enterprises, both successful 
and otherwise, had made his name a big 
one in the theater. He now began to reach 
out for authors. 

The first was Augustus Thomas, who 
gave him a play called “Surrender.” It 
was put on in Boston. The original idea in 
Thomas’s mind was to write a satire on the 
war-plays that had been so successful and 
which had included ‘‘Shenandoah” and 
“Held by the Enemy.” It began as a farce 
but Charles Frohman and Eugene Presbry, 
who was Frohman’s stage-director, wanted 
to make it serious. 

The cast was a very notable one and 
included Clement Bainbridge, E. M. Hol- 
land, Burr McIntosh, Harry Woodruff, 
H. D. Blackmore, Louis Aldrich, Maude 
Banks, Miriam O'Leary, Jessie Busley, and 
Rose Eytinge. 

The rehearsals of ‘Surrender’ were 
marked by many amusing episodes. Maude 
Banks, for example, who was playing the 
part of a Northern girl in a Southern town, 
and who had to wear a red sash to indicate 


In the next instalment, Charles Frohman presents John Drew as his first big star. 
Frohman now builds and opens the Empire Theatre with 


his support is Maude Adams. 
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her Northern proclivities, refused to put it 
on at the dress rehearsal because it did not 
match her costume. Bainbridge, who 
played a Southern general, had a speech 
that he regarded as treason to his country, 
and quit. 

But all these troubles were bridged over, 
and the play was produced with some 
artistic success. It lasted sixteen weeks on 
the road. 

After he had closed ‘Surrender,’’ Froh- 
man was telling a friend in New York that 
he had lost twenty-eight thousand dollars 
on this piece. 

‘But why did you permit yourself to lose 
so ‘much money on a play that seemed 
bound to fail?” asked the man. 

“T believed in Gus Thomas; 
reason,” replied Frohman. 

Although immersed in a multitude of 
enterprises, Frohman’s activities now took 
a new and significant track. Through all 
these crowded years his friendship for 
William Harris had been growing. Harris, 
who had graduated from minstrelsy to 
theatrical management, and who was the 
partner of Isaac B. Rich in the conduct of 
the Howard Athenzeum and the Hollis Street 
Theatre, in Boston, now added the Colum- 
bia Theatre in that city to his string of 
houses. Charles Frohman secured an 
interest in this lease and it was his first 
out-of-town theater. Quick to capitalize 
the opportunity, he put one of the “Jane” 
road-companies in it for a run and called it 
the Charles Frohman Boston Stock Com- 
pany. 


that is the 


Chief in 


his famous Empire Stock Company, and thus realizes one of the great dreams of his career. 
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The ‘I'win Sisters 


A PRESENT-DAY ROMANCE OF INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 





By Justus Miles Forman 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


HE parents of Diana and Alice Wayne were separated when they were mere children, twelve years 

before the opening of the story, which is the summer of 1913. Diana was brought up by her father, 
Charters Wayne, with the assistance of an old family friend, Vera Morris, Marchesa del Monte Bruno. 
Vera is the widow of an Italian nobleman and a woman of sterling worth and character. Consequently, 
Diana has turned out to be a frank, straightforward girl, energetic, fond of sports, and perhaps a little 
unconventional—in short, a typical American girl of the period. Alice was taken abroad by her mother, 
who calls herself Mrs. Martin-Wayne, and has lived chiefly in Italy ever since. She shows the effects of 
the restraint put upon girlhood by Continental custom and tradition. She will, on occasion, use the 
time-honored weapons of the weaker sex and can be both untruthful and deceitful. 

The family meets accidentally on the Lake of Como, and it is arranged that Alice shall return with 
her father and sister to New York in the fall, to spend the winter. Alice is engaged to Lord Henry Bor- 
rold, a younger but middle-aged son of the Duke of Cheswick who had known the Waynes in America 
before the separation. Diana has an ardent admirer, an Italian, Count Gianlodovico Pola, who, when she 
refuses to marry him, tries to abduct her in a motor-boat, and she escapes from him with difficulty. 

The early autumn finds Wayne and the two girls in New York, and Lord Henry Borrold arrives. 
\lice makes the most of her first opportunity to enjoy the social life of a great city. She develops a great 
fondness for masculine attention and does not behave any too discreetly. On one occasion she visits the 
flat of Count Pola, who has come to New York. Her father happens to be near the house as she is leaving, 
but in the dark of the winter afternoon is not sure which of his daughters it is. Diana, to protect her sister, 
declares that it was she who was the count’s visitor. To Diana’s chagrin, Alice remarks slurringly upon 
the position of Vera Monte Bruno in the household, saying that she thinks the marchesa is on rather odd 
terms of intimacy with their father, considering that he is a married man. The fact is that Wayne and 
Vera have long been in love with each other, and it is the tragedy of their lives that they did not marry. 
But Wayne plans to get a divorce from his wife on the grounds of desertion as soon as his daughters are 
married, and hopes that the marchesa will then become his wife. Alice, fearing that the divorce would 
injure her social position in England, cables her mother to return at once to America. 

Diana has an admirer in one Quintus P. Brown, a self-made Westerner only thirty-four, who has already 
been in Congress. He wants her to give up the frivolity of social life and go West with him as his wife. 
She met him in Europe, where he had been unsuccessfully searching for a sister who had eloped with a 
Pole. Diana is hesitating about-accepting him when the sister turns up in New York, and gives her a 
most unattractive picture of her brother’s domineering nature. So she dismisses him. 

Meanwhile, Lord Henry, who does not share Alice’s passion for constant gaiety, sees more and more 
of Diana, and they become: great friends. He tells her that he must go to London at once on account 
of some serious family trouble. Alice is very curious about the nature of this, but he will give her no 
information. He is also much worried about his elder brother, Lord Denforth, heir to the dukedom, who 
is in a wretched state of health. Mrs. Martin-Wayne arrives in immediate response to Alice’s cable, and 
establishes herself at a hotel, where the members of her family call upon her. Her husband is to dine with 
her on the day of her arrival, and the result of their talk is awaited anxiously by Diana. 


IANA saw Alice for a few mo- “You and Henry have been such pals I[ 
ments before they went their thought he might have said something— 
separate ways to dinner. Alice not recently but long ago, whenever the 
was nervous and distraite, if wretched thing started, and before it be- 
not downright cross; she came serious.” 
seemed indisposed to talk Diana said she hadn’t heard of any diffi- 






about her mother, but was full of Henry 
Borrold’s mysterious family trouble, and 
very curious to find out if Diana knew 
more than she did about it. 


culty until quite recently and knew abso- 
lutely nothing of its nature. And, at that, 
her sister gave an exclamation so unre- 
strained in violence that Diana couldn’t 
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help seeing how deeply the thing had af- 
fected her. 

“It’s not fair!’’ she cried out. “It’s 
neither fair nor decent, and I won’t put 
up with it! I won’t be kept in the dark 
like this over a thing that I have a right 
to know. It’s my family as much as his— 
at least, it’s soon going to be. He has no 
right to go on holding me to an engagement 
and at the same time refusing to tell me 
something that may be the most horrible— 
the most impossible scandal.” 

Diana tried to soothe her. 

“It’s unpleasant, I know. One hates to 
have unexplained mysteries about. But, 
if I were you, I should just trust Henry 
Borrold. I should be sure that, however 
unfair a thing looked, it wasn’t really un 
fair, because he is incapable of unfairness. 
I should be sure that he'd tell me all that 
was necessary for me to know at the proper 
time; and, meanwhile, I'd put the whole 
thing out of my mind.”’ 

“Oh, would you?” Alice said scornfully. 
“That’s very easy to say when vou're 
standing comfortably outside and have no 
interest in the matter. You're not going 
to marry Henry Borrold, but I am; and I 
say I have a right to know anything that 
affects my future life with him and with his 
family. His own words were that the thing 
was a nasty mess and might get into the 
papers. That’s a great deal for Henry to 
say, because he never exaggerates—he’s 
quite the other way. If he says a thing isa 
nasty mess, it means that it is just about 
as nasty as a mess can be. And I'll just 
tell you another thing: His dashing off to 
London means that the nasty mess con- 
cerns im in some way. He has a father 
and two brothers—to say nothing of a small 
army of uncles and cousins and such. If 
this trouble didn’t concern Henry directly, 
why should he go three thousand miles to 
try to hush it up? Why shouldn’t Lord 
Denforth or Lord Arthur Borrold or the 
duke himself attend to it?” 

‘I don't know,” Diana answered, “but 
I trust Henry.’ 

And, at that, her sister uttered another 
exclamation. 

“Well, don’t! I don’t trust any man— 
and least of all a man of Henry Borrold’s 
rank and fortune and opportunities. After 
all, what do I know about his life before | 
met him? He’s thirty-five years old. He 
has been idling about London and the 


Continent for fifteen years, with no ties, 
no responsibilities, and plenty of money. 
He may have got himself into just any 
kind and number of beastly entanglements. 
And one of them may just be coming up 
now.” 

Diana shook her head. 

“You're exciting yourself and talking 
quite wildly. You're simply making up 
stories to frighten yourself. Don’t be a 
little fool!”’ 

“He's frightened. I can tell you that. 
And it takes a great deal to frighten Henry. 
He doesn’t shy at trifles.”’. She pulled on 
the cloak her maid was holding up for her, 
with an angry jerk. “And, what's more, 
I’m going to know what this mess is about 
before he leaves New York. He may think 
he can treat me like a child, but he'll find 
out he can't. J/'m not going to be mixed 
up in some filthy scandal that evervbody 
is gloating over, over their breakfast, with- 
out knowing it first. I may bea little fool, 
but I'm not as much of a fool as Henry 
Borrold thinks I am. And you can tell 
him so if you like.” 

She went off, with that, and Diana had 
no further chance at her that day, for they 
did not encounter each other anywhere 
during the evening. 

The next morning, when she awoke rather 
late, having danced until four, she sent her 
maid with a message, but learned that 
Alice had already dressed and gone to see 
her mother. There was a bothersome let- 
ter in the early post from the agent of the 
place on the Hudson, who wanted to con- 
sult her at once about certain alterations 
that were in progress. It properly should 
have been her father’s business, but Wayne 
hated all such matters, and Diana had long 
since taken them into her own hands. 

She sent a reluctant telegram to say that 
she would arrive at Groene Wegje that 
afternoon and stay the night; then, re- 
flecting that it was Henry Borrold’s last 
day in New York, she wrote him a little 
note asking him if he couldn’t lunch in 
Sixty-sixth street,-or at least look in for 
a few moments before luncheon to say 
good-by. 

She had hoped for a word with her father 
about what had come of his talk with her 
mother the evening before, but he had left 
the house, and so that, as well as her talk 
with Alice, had to be postponed. So she 
wrote some letters, spent half an hour at 
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the telephone, and went for her morning 
ride in the park. 

It was between half-past twelve and one 
when she returned to Sixty-sixth Street. 
She asked at the door if Lord Henry Bor- 
rold had called, and was told that he was 
in the drawing-room with Miss Alice. She 
heard a high-pitched, angry voice almost 
before she had reached the top of the stairs, 
and afterward the drawing-room door 
opened, closed with a bang, and Alice 
rushed past her, her face quite crimson. 

Lord Henry was standing in the middle 
of the room, with his hands in his pockets 
and his head bent, kicking at a Ghiordes 
prayer-rug like a sullen schoolboy. taking a 
wigging. He looked up as she came near, 
with a sigh of relief. 

“It’s you, old girl? Thank God! I 
thought she was coming back.” 

Diana gave a little laugh. 

‘That’s not a very nice speech to make 
about the pretty lady you’re going to marry, 
is it?” 

But the laughter died abruptly when 
Lord Henry dropped down into a chair and 
covered his face with his hands. 

She heard broken fragments of speech. 

“Fed up with this eternal rowing—done 
my best—no belief, no trust, no confidence 
—cut my throat or take a header into the 
sea sometimes. No fellow—stand it.”’ 

She went quickly to where he was and laid 
her hand on his bowed shoulders. 

“Poor dear Henry, I'm so sorry! I am 
so sorry! I know she is behaving abomin- 
ably; but she’s v ery young, Henry, and she’s 
frightened. You've really frightened her 
like anything about this family trouble. 
I don’t think her nerves and her temper are 
altogether unnatural in the circumstances. 
She expects some quite horrible thing to 
come bursting about her ears at any mo- 
ment, and you won’t—I mean, you feel you 
can’t give her any idea of what it’s about. 
You see, it will affect her as well as you, 
and she thinks she ought to know about it. 
She feels that you’re not quite trusting her 
as you ought to do. Don’t be hard on the 
child, Henry. She really has some excuse 
for being wrought up this time. I am sure 
I should make a dreadful row if I were in 
her place.” 

‘No, you wouldn’t!” he said, looking up. 
“You'd trust me to do the decent thing, 
and you’d wait until I could speak.” 

“Oh, well, I hope that’s what I should 
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do, but I’m not sure. If I had as much at 
stake as Alice has—my whole life and hap- 
piness, in other words—the Lord only knows 
how hectic I mightn’t become when I saw 
my stakes threatened! Couldn’t you give 
her just the least hint of an idea, Henry, to 
calm her mind—just the shadow of a hint?” 

He got up in great agitation and began- 
to walk about. 

‘Diana, I can’t. I gave my word long 
ago—oh, a long time ago, when I first— 
when the wretched business first became 
dangerous. I swore I'd keep dead still 
about it as long as I lived. And I can’t 
break my word, not in a case like this, 
even to save my own happiness. You see, 
there are others to consider.”” He sat against 
the edge of a table, spreading out his hands. 

God knows I’m sorry to put Alice in 
such a position! Nobody could regret it 
more, but I’ve toldherallI can. I felt I had 
to warn her that a rather nasty story might 
get into the papers—might get in, mind 
you. I’m hoping to be able to hush it up. 
And I told her that if it did come to be 
publicly known, then I hoped to make the 
whole thing clear to her without reserva- 
tions, but if it could be kept quiet, I should 
have to go on holding my tongue. For 
the rest, she’d just have to trust me. Well, 
she doesn’t trust me, and she has been mak- 
ing the most ghastly row. 

Diz ina shook her head sadly. 

“T’m so sorry.” 

“It has taken it out of me,” he said, in 
a tired voice. “This business and Den- 
forth’s illness, they’ve taken it out of me, 
I don’t mind confessing. I feel about 
ninety years old, and I feel, at times, like 
an hysterical child. I wish I was a woman. 
Then I could shut myself up somewhere 
and cry. I think it would be a great relief. 

“Oh, Henry,” Diana said, “I wish I 
could kidnap you! I wish I could take 
you away with me to the country to-day, 
and barricade the gates, and cut the tele- 
phone-wires, and feed you up, and give 
you a decent rest.”’ 

“T wish to God you could and would!”’ 
said he, looking up at her. 

They stood for a long moment staring 
each into the other’s face, and, all at 
once, Diana began to tremble exceed- 
ingly, for her eyes were opened, and 
she knew that she loved the man more 
than anything in this world or the 
next—that she had been loving him for 
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down into a chair and covered his face with his hands 
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weeks, probably for months, and_ that 
she would gladly die the next hour if only 
she might take him in her arms, and draw 
his head down upon her breast, and bend 
above him, and whisper low and sweet 
and close in his ear, and see the weary look 
go out of his face, and know that, for a few 
wonderful, golden moments, she had made 
him forgetful and happy. 

She looked back across the winter months 
at those /éte-d-téte dinners they had had, at 
the friendly debates upon almost every 
conceivable subject, at the glad meetings 
in other houses or at the optra; and every 
word and look and hand-touch of all those 
interviews was beautiful and thrilling to her; 
things unregarded at the time stood out now 
in her vision like mountains above a plain, 
and she wondered, with a kind of incredulous 
patience, why she hadn't known what the 
things meant—that they had meant love. 

She thought of Quintus Brown and of 
how, holding his wilful and unresponsive 
hand, she had tried blindly to grope her 
way into Arcadia. That whole picture 
seemed to her now incredibly, pathetically 
stupid and absurd. It was hard to believe 
that the anxious and perverse young woman 
she saw was herself. It was like a rather 
silly dream. 

All her life, indeed, as she looked back at 
it in this swift and momentary lightning- 
flash, seemed to her very dreamlike and 
quite mad—a jumble of unrelated, uncon- 
structive thoughts, emotions, and acts. 
Lives, she thought, should be a more or 
less orderly progression toward their cli- 
maxes—houses with walls rising from fit 
foundations toward gables and towers that 
should shine in the sun. Her life seemed 
to her to have been, instead of an orderly 
progression, an eccentric running to and 
fro or round in crazy circles—a house de- 
signed by a Futurist architect in kaleido- 
scopic fragments. For-she had not been 
bred and born and reared up with the oné 
great idea of union with the man who stood 
before her now. Their lives had whirled 
together for a litte while in one of those 
wild circles of hers by the merest chance; 
and he loved not her but some one else, and 
presently he would be gone, and she would 
never see him again save as a husband and 
father, full of his life with another woman, 
preoccupied by thoughts that had nothing 
to do with her—a stranger she had met and, 
tor a brief time, walked beside. 





There was somewhat mournful matter in 
that, but Diana had no time to mourn over 
it, for all that she saw and thought came 
before her in a moment, like a picture pro- 
jected upon a screen, without her desire or 
agency, and she stood, the while, in a kind 
of a dazed wonder, staring into Lord Henry 
Borrold’s face, and her own face was as 
white as paper and her eyes were burning. 

She spoke his name sharply, and that, 
too, was as if done by another agency, not 
by her will. 

“Henry! Henry! Henry!” 

And Lord Henry answered her in a tone 
as breathless as her own. 

“Diana! Good God!” 

He took the two or three paces that 
separated them in a kind of leap and caught 
her by the arms. She was trembling so 
that she could hardly stand. She almost 
hung from his grasp. But she could speak 
—in a whisper. 

“Don’t touch me, Henry! Oh, don’t 
touch me, please! Let me go!” 

For an instant he disobeyed her. His 
hands tightened on her arms with a kind of 
fierceness; then he dropped them and turned 
away, and stood beside the table from 
which she had so often given him tea, with 
his back toward her and his head bent. 

After a long time he heard her step 
dragging across the floor, and she touched 
his shoulder, the lightest possible touch. 

“You must promise me to forget it, 
Henry,” she said, still in a whisper. There 
mightn’t appear to have been much to for- 
get; she had done no more than look at 
him rather oddly and speak his name. 
But she seemed to feel that he knew. “I 
shan’t see you again before you go, and 
probably not for a long, long time after- 
ward. So you'll have a good chance to 
forget, won’t you? Try, anyhow, for my 
sake, and because we’ve been such good— 
pals, youand I. You see I didn’t mean to. 
It came like—lightning. I couldn’t help 
it. It was so much bigger than I. But 
it’s all over now, and I’m so sorry that I 
could die of sorrow. So please forget it, 
and when we meet again, after a long time, 
we'll just laugh.” 

That seems to have been too much for 
him. He turned on her with a cry. But 
Diana put up her hands and backed away. 

“Please, Henry! Oh, please, please!” 
She got to the door and stood leaning against 
it, looking back across the room at him. 
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And at the last she smiled, a very small 
white smile. 
“God bless you, Henry!” she said, and 


was gone. 
XVITI 


DIANA went to the country by a mid- 
afternoon train. Interviews with the agent, 
with the farmer, and with the builder kept 
her busy until dinner-time, and even during 
that meal she managed to occupy her mind 
with blue-prints and specifications. After- 
ward, she wandered about the shrouded lower 
rooms apathetically. It occurred to her 
that they looked very like graveyards with 
tombs, standing in a dim light, and she 
went to the piano and played Chopin’s 
“Funeral March” and the “Ases Tod” 
from “Peer Gynt,” which seemed to give 
her an obscure but brief satisfaction. She 
went up-stairs to her own bedroom, where 
the covers had been removed from the 


. furniture and a bright fire was burning. 


And she got into a comfortable negligée 
and sat down with a copy of Chesterton’s 
“The Ball and the Cross,’’ because she 
thought that Chesterton, if anyone in the 
world, could bluster her into a little for- 
getfulness. But not even the brilliant de- 
bate of “The Ball and the Cross” could 
hold her attention this night, and, after an 
hour of struggle, she gave it up and went 
to bed. 

Diana had no hope of falling asleep, and 
didn’t even try. She lay with wide eyes 
fixed upon the firelight and, as it were, she 
dropped the tired hands with which she had 
been holding up, for a little while, dikes and 
defenses against that flood which she knew 
must, sooner or later, overwhelm her, and 
she lay still, and the waters swept in upon 
her, and she had her bitter hour. 

It was not all bitter. Even though she 
saw before her a future that was bleak and 
empty and hopeless, even though her life 
seemed to her to have come, round a kind 
of turning, to an end of the path—to an 
abyss of unexplored darkness—though she 
must go forward alone and sorrowful into 
the cold and the dark, yet she had, to hold 
close against her heart, an incomparably 
precious and wonderful possession to warm 
her and to shed a glow of light before her 
leet; and that was her love for Henry 
Borrold. ‘ 

At the first realization of it she had. felt 
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It was 
a terrible thing. It seemed to her, even 
now, terrible, but in another sense—for 
now it was terrible only in its beauty and in 
a kind of stern and splendid obligation that 
it laid upon her always to cherish and guard 
it, always to keep its light glowing with 
that rosy whiteness, never to dim it with 
unworthy conduct or to obscure it with 
little loves. It was the most sacred thing her 
imagination could conceive. 

It was characteristic of her that her 
sense of loss and pain and disaster should 
be directed toward Lord Henry rather than 
toward herself. For herself, she felt that, 
though by common human standards she 
had lost almost everything out of her life, 
there remained a great deal—the endless 
tending by the vestal of the Sacred Flame. 
But it seemed to her that the man she loved 
must go forward very lonely and comfort- 
less and poor. 

Up to that great moment of realization, 
she had fought hard; she had worked and 
argued and even lied to keep him and 
Alice together, though, toward the last, she 
must have known, at the bottom of her 
heart, that Alice was no fit mate for him. 
She wondered a little, now, about this, and 
decided that her blind determination to 
hold together that ill-built fabric had been 
a simple desire to give the man what he 
wanted. In response to some mysterious 
law, he loved that furtive and selfish crea- 
ture—he wanted her for his wife; therefore 
Diana had done all she could to help. 

There was, of course, the small chance— 
and she must always have had it half con- 
sciously in her mind—that his strength and 
goodness would succeed, later on, in re- 
molding Alice’s character. But the chance 
was very small, and she shook her head 
over it with the keenest sorrow she had 
ever known in her life. 

If only that mysterious law could have 
bent Henry Borrold’s course a little, and 
brought him first to her instead of to her 
sister! There was no vanity, no undue 
self-conceit about her thought. Quite surely 
and calmly and humbly, she knew that 
she could have lapped him round with com- 
fort and love and cheer, that she could have 
spurred him into the use of his fine intelli- 
gence, that she could have made his life 
glorious to him. 

How long she remained awake no one 
can say. Once, at about three o’clock, she 


only shock and dismay and horror. 
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got up, put more logs on the dying fire, and 
sat before it for half an hour before going 
back to bed, and, later, she heard the 
clock on the mantel strike four, and she 
thought she heard five also, but wasn’t 
quite sure. 

Her maid roused her the next morning at 
nine with a telephone message which had 
been received at the gardener’s cottage, 
the telephone at the house having been 
disconnected for the winter. Miss Alice 
would like her to return to town by the 
ten-twenty train, if possible, and come at 
once to the Lorraine upon a matter of great 
importance. 

She heard this through with dismay, for 
she had meant to remain in the country 
all day—in the afternoon, if the weather 
permitted, take a long walk across the hills 
—and return to town just in time for a late, 
solitary dinner in her own room. Henry 
Borrold would be gone then. But if she 
returned this morning— She frowned un- 
happily and tried to think how she could 
avoid answering Alice’s appeal. Then, 


after a bit, her face cleared, for she knew 
that Henry, by all the means in his power, 
would spare her a meeting if it could be 


done; and if it couldn’t, it was fate, and 
there was an end of it. So she sent back 
a message to say that she wduld take the 
ten-twenty train. 

She reached Forty-second Street a little 
before half-past twelve, and drove at once 
to the Lorraine, sending her maid home 
with the bags in another cab. In the 
entrance-hall of the hotel she found her 
father pacing about. He nodded to her, 
making a kind of grimace which seemed 
designed to express at once a familiar greet- 
ing and a deep distaste for the situation 
in hand. 

“Public hearings seem to have become 
the fashion in the Wayne family,” he said. 
“Well, I suppose I can’t complain. I set 
the fashion myself; Alice is merely con- 
tinuing it.”’ 

“What's the matter?” 

“Unfortunate story in a paper—that 
fiithy, scandal-mongering weekly thing— 
you know. Alice has gone straight up into 
the air about it.” 

“You mean a story about the Borrold 
family?” 

‘About Henry Borrold—yes.” 

Diana gave an angry laugh. 

“How long, I wonder, will it take Alice 
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to learn that any story of that kind about 
Henry is perfectly negligible rubbish?” 

But her father smoothed the back of his 
head. 

“The deuce of it is, the fellow doesn’t 
deny the story. Alice has had him on the 
phone.” 

“Doesn't deny it?” 

“No, by Jove! You see He turned 
his hat between his hands and scowled at 
it. “You see, these awkward things, they 
do happen now and again to bachelors— 
and others. I confess I shouldn’t have 
expected just this particular mess to have 
caught Henry Borrold. He's not quite the 
type—a bit too cool and sure of himself, 
but I dare say he was younger once. And 
—well, here we are—the deuce of a story 
cabled over from London.” 

Diana looked at the floor. 

“Why are you waiting about down here?” 

“Well, I thought I'd just get a word with 
him before he went up-stairs. There'll be 
a bit of a scene there, I expect, and not 
much chance for sane talk. I thought 
there might be things he could tell another 
man that he wouldn’t care to say before 
you women. I think you might go up to 
Alice and your mother. Borrold will be 
here any moment now.”’ 

“It’s all quite wild and absurd,” Diana 
said. “Henry Borrold is incapable of dis- 
honorable conduct. You and I, at least, 
know that.” 

‘““Oh—dishonorable; yes, of course. The 
trouble is, one lets oneself in for something 
that looks all right, and finds later it’s all 
wrong. Then it’s hard to get out. A 
bachelor’s life is bold and free, but it has 
its pitfalls, my girl, and sometimes when he 
thinks he’s well out of the pitfall, he finds 
it extends a great distance underground, 
and down he goes again, through a very 
safe-looking surface. You don’t know much 
about these things, because you haven't 
come in contact with them, but, take it 
from me, they exist in large numbers, and 
even decent souls like Henry Borrold do, 
now and then, get let in.”’ 

Diana shook her head, rang for the ele- 
vator, and went up in it. She hadn’t been 
able to make any answer to that last speech 
of her father’s, because, of course, he was 
right. She did not know much about 
“these things;’ in fact, she knew little 
or nothing. From thé drama and from 
works of fiction, as well as from the scan- 
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Diana had no hope of falling asleep, and didn't even try. She lay with wide 


eyes fixed upon the firelight 
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dalous stories of newspapers, she, like most 
young girls, had put together a rather 
lurid picture of the life led by unmarried 
gentlemen. She knew that a kind of silent 
sanction was extended by society to con- 
duct startling in character if very vague in 
detail, and she supposed that most bach- 
elors were, at times, what was known to her 
as “fast.” Therefore, though every in- 
stinct she possessed rebelled against, re- 
sented, and entirely declined to believe any 
accusation which charged Henry Borrold 
with dishonorable conduct, she was sud- 
denly full of a sick realization that some 
such thing as her father suggested might 
quite possibly have befallen him. 

She found Alice and her mother together 
in the little drawing-room of Mrs. Martin- 
Wayne’s suite. Her mother, who came 
forward to meet her, seemed pale and grave 
and composed, but Alice, seated in the cor- 
ner of a sofa, with her feet curled up under 
her, was flushed and red-eyed—completely 
unstrung. She began on her sister almost 
before Diana had entered the room. 

“Well, it’s out now! Now we know ex- 
actly what he is—your paragon of a man, 
who is so incapable of doing anything 
wrong! Read it! It’s a sweet story. 
Everybody will read it to-day—everybody 
you know, everybody I know. They'll all 
read it—and believe it. He might deny it 
until he was black in the face, but they’d 
go on believing it forever. Read it! The 
filthy paper is there on the table. Read it, 
and tell me what you think of him now. 

“And that,” she cried, sitting up among 
the cushions and dabbing at her eyes with 
a wet handkerchief, “that is the story 
which might have come out about my hus- 
band a week after we were married—or a 
month after—or a year!’’ She began to 
weep aloud like a child, and her mother 
hurried across the room to quiet her. 
Diana looked on for a moment, and then 
took up the weekly paper that had been 
folded back at a marked page. 

The many hostesses who have this winter enter- 
tained the visiting younger son of a great English 
house will surely be interested in a story which is 
to-day being made public in London, and if there is a 
heightened interest, accompanied by some tears and 
gnashing of teeth, on the part of a certain pretty 
and vivacious maiden who lives not far from the 
middle Sixties, and whose parents have been sepa- 
rated for lo! these many years, well, it will serve to 
teach her that all is not gold that glitters on straw- 
berry leaves, and that it might have been better to 
pin her faith to the romantic young Italian with 


whom she has more than once been seen driving 
round and round the park in a taxi-cab after dusk, 
particularly as the Italian could have given her a 
a real title—of second- or third-rate importance, to 
be sure—while the ducal scion has only a courtesy 
appellation to offer. For on dit that there exists 
between the pretty and flighty maiden and the 
now unmasked villain an engagement which was to 
have been announced at the season’s end. 

However, on to the story: It seems that some 
four or five years ago, Lord Heinrich—for such is 
not quite the villain’s name—formed one of those 
attachments not altogether unknown between idle 
young aristocrats and ladies of the lighter stage, 
that an establishment was set up in a quiet situa- 
tion, and all went merry as a marriage-bell—in 
fact, just exactly as merry—for the young person, 
late of “‘The Prince of Wales’s,” appears to have 
been both prudent and determined, and, either 
prior or subsequent to the installaticn in St. John’s 
Wood, dragged the enamored gentleman to the 
sure-enough altar. 

There is the first act of the drama—very pretty 
and very commonplace. The second act is less 
pretty, but no doubt quite as commonplace. 
Juliet, very much domesticated. sits by the lamp in 
St. John’s Wood and sews lace on little garments: 
Romeo finds this dull, and absents himself more 
and more. At last, he remains away altogether. 
Exchange of letters brings about no result, but 
letter from Juliet to Romeo’s father brings family 
solicitor, examination of marriage-lines, horrid 
scene at Blank Towers, in Blankshire, and finally 
agreement on part of noble family to support little 
wife so long as little wife remains hidden and 
silent. 

Between acts two and three several years elapse. 
Romeo, now older and less skittish, meets pretty 
American girl in Europe, follows her to New York, 
and thinks he would like to marry and settle down. 
But how about Juliet in St. John’s Wood? Oh, 
well, when one’s father is a duke, and very rich and 
powerful, those trifling matters can be arranged— 
a quiet little divorce and a quiet increase in the 
yearly allowance. The young person would be a 
fool to put difficulties in the way. Unhappily, that 
is what she proves to be—an utter little fool. 
There are tears and tantrums; there are scenes of 
battle; there are alarums and excursions. “Be 
good, or we'll cut off your allowance, altogether.” 
“Cut it off, then, and be d——d to you! Only 
I'll give a sweetly pretty story to the newspapers.”’ 

Ducal parent, in a rage, cables, “‘Come back and 
quiet this young termagant of yours, or the fat is 
all in the fire.”’ And Romeo prepares to obey, but, 
alas! before he can do so, the termagant, either mis- 
conceiving the pourparler to be at an end, or else 
in a fit of passion, picks up the fat in both hands 
and, with a right good will, hurls it into the very 
hottest part of the fire. So there you are, ladies 
and gentlemen—but particularly ladies! There’s 
an epilogue to the drama, of course, but the epi- 
logue has vet to be written. and the vivacious maiden 
who lives not far from the middle Sixties is, for the 
moment, too much émue to take her pen in hand. 
When she does—oh, goodness gracious me! 


Diana read this through with slow delib- 
eration, and laid the paper down where it 
had been on the table. She felt a little 
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sick. But, through the cheap and tawdry 
presentation, she saw how possible the poor 
little story was. Things like that did happen. 
They happened almost every day; and she 
had no doubt they happened, sometimes,even 
to the kind of men one knew and liked. She 
shuddered with instinctive repulsion at the 
thought of Henry Borrold so involved, but 
even Henry Borrold was human and, she 
supposed, as open as most other people to 
infatuation. And once the thing was be- 
gun, she could see how he and his family 
might quite honestly have felt called upon 
to act as they seemed to have acted in the 
attempt to conceal a disastrous mistake. 

Doubtless she would have taken a very 
different point of view about the story if 
the weekly paper had painted a more at- 
tractive portrait of the young woman in St. 
John’s Wood. But the young woman had 
not been described in a manner to win 
sympathy. She had sounded very hard 
and mercenary and shrill—the commonplace 
type of underbred harpy. Diana hated her 
with a sudden and astonishing ferocity. 
She had lured poor Henry into disgrace and 
ruin. Diana felt that it would give her 
infinite joy to kill that woman in St. John’s 
Wood with her own hands. 

Across the room, Alice was still sobbing 
and twisting about on the sofa—an_hyster- 
ical figure abandoned to woe, and her mother 
sat beside, trying to calm her. Diana 
looked at them once and picked up the 
paper again. But at that moment she 
heard steps, and her father came into the 
room, followed by Lord Henry Borrold. 

Alice Wayne sprang to her feet with a 
violent effort, and came across the room. 
She was still half beside herself—in no con- 
dition to be in that place at all—and 
Diana wondered that her mother should 
permit it. 

“Oh, you’re here, at last, are you?” she 
cried out. Her face was flushed darkly 
and swollen with weeping. ‘Well, there’s 
the paper! There’s the wretched story! 
What have you got to say about it? [’m 
listening. We’re all listening.” 

“Tf I may be permitted to speak,” Diana 
said, “I should like to suggest that you and 
Lord Henry have your explanations in 
private. It seems to me rather—rather in- 
decent to make a scene of it—like this.”’ 

But Alice continued: 

“This is a family affair—if anything is 
or can be. I want my, family round me 
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to hear what this man has to say. I gave 
him a chance early this morning to deny 
that story in private—over the telephone. 
He wouldn’t deny it.” 

Lord Henry glanced up from the hat 
that he held in his hands and down again. 

“T asked you this morning over the tele- 
phone,” he said, in a low voice, “to suspend 
judgment. I said that I could not deny 
or explain this story to-day, but that if 
you would give me a week, or perhaps less, 
perhaps only another day or two, I could 
satisfy you that the story, in its true form, 
reflects no dishonor upon me and forms no 
barrier to our marriage.” 

Alice made a sound that was half angry 
laughter and half a sob. She was trembling 
violently. But Diana, standing still at a 
little distance, watched Henry Borrold’s 
face with the beginning of a great excite- 
ment. 

“That’s not good enough!” Alice cried. 
“That won’t do! You’re hoping to hush 
that creature in London up—give her a lot 
of money, or have her hustled away some- 
where out of sight. You’re—you’re spar- 
ring for wind. Well, I won’t have it! The 
story is either true or false. If it’s true, 
you're a married man, and, as a married 
man, you behaved like a blackguard to me. 
If it’s false—well, if it’s false, you have be- 
haved like a lunatic about it, and you 
ought to be locked up. Now, for heaven’s 
sake, stop quibbling and tell the truth!” 

Lord Henry took a step forward, and, 
for the first time, his pale and haggard face 
showed feeling. He said: 

“T have loved you. You have meant— 
pretty nearly everything to me. I have 
looked forward to a long and happy life 
with you. I had hoped and prayed that I 
might be able to make your life all you 
wanted it to be. For the sake of our love, 
for the sake of the hopes we hoped together 
and the plans we laid, be a little more than 
fair to me now! Be generous! Trust me 
and wait! There are facts in this matter 
that you don’t know and that I can’t, at 
present, tell you. Only wait a little while, 
and I promise you it shall all come out well.” 

Alice seemed to be making, rather late 
in the day, a strong effort at self-control. 

“That’s all you have to say? That’s 
final?” 

“Unhappily,” he answered her, “it is all 
I can honorably say at present. I can only 
beg you to trust me and to wait.” 








“Oh, you're here, at last, are you?” she cried out. 


“Well, I don’t trust you!” she broke out 
fiercely. “Nobody but a fool would trust 
you! All the people you know in England 
and all the people I know in America have 
read, or will read, this beastly story to- 
day. How many of them, do you think, 
will disbelieve it? A handful, perhaps. 
How many of those would stick to you if 
you went to them and said you couldn’t 
deny the story but you’d try to hush it 
up or twist it about, somehow, so that 
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your part in it would look better? Trust 
you? You must think ’ma maniac. Why, 
you're ruined all over the English-speaking 
world. You’re done for, don’t you know 
it? You won’t be able to show your face 
in decent society for years tocome. You'll 
have to live like a hermit or go skulking 
about third-rate Continental places, play- 
ing tennis with cheap trippers, until the 
trippers find out who you are and cut you. 
You may be able to pay off or to smother 
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and swollen with weeping. ‘Well, there's the paper! There's the wretched 
it? I'm listening. We're all listening ™ 


that woman in London, but it won’t do well, your attitude seems, even to me, a bit 
you any good. It’s too late. She’s got difficult to understand.” 
there first. She has smothered you!” Lord Henry said, 
Wayne came forward a step. “T know; I know.’’ But he did not 
“J—I think I wouldn’t go on quite like raise his eyes from the floor until Mrs. 
that, if I were you,” he said. “There’s no Martin-Wayne addressed him. 
good in calling names. That’s rather too “Vou said a little while ago that if my 
much in the fishwife line.” And he turned daughter would consent to wait a few days, 
apologetically to the younger man. “My _ she had your promise that all should come 
daughter is excited. This unfortunate busi- out well for you both. I think those were 
ness has been worrying her for days, and- nearly the exact words. Are we to under- 
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stand that you are certain of being able to 
disprove the truth of this story, not only 
to my daughter’s and her family’s satisfac- 
tion but to the satisfaction of the public 
as well—in other words, so that no reproach 
shall remain upon you in society at large?”’ 

Lord Henry seemed to consider. 

“That is my hope,” he said, at last, with 
an appearance of using great care in his 
choice of words. 

‘Your hope!” exclaimed Mrs. Martin- 
Wayne, and her pale face flushed suddenly. 
“Your hope! You mean that you have 
the effrontery to ask my daughter to con- 
tinue in her engagement to you in the mere 
hope that you may be able to repair a scan- 
dal that threatens to ruin you altogether? 
I think you must be mad. You will please 
understand that the provisional engagement 
between you and Alice is at an end.” 

Alice had begun to weep again, and the 
mother slipped an arm about her shoulders 
and began to lead her from the place. But 
Diana started forward. 

“Stop! Wait! For heaven’s sake, don’t 
act like a lot of lunatics! That wretched 
story isn’t true. I confess I thought when 


I read it that, in some form, it might be— 
that Henry might somehow have got let in 


like that; but he hadn’t been in this room 
three minutes before I knew better. Can’t 
you see? Can't you feel that he’s all right? 
Look at him! You know him—Alice does, 
or ought to, anyhow. J do. I know he’s 
holding something back in this wretched 
He begs you to trust him for a 
Well, that’s not much to ask. 
Trust him! Wait and see! A week’s wait- 
ing won’t kill you. Id trust him if he 
were in jail fer murder, with a dozen eye- 
witnesses. I’d wait a lifetime, and never 
give up my belief for one minute.” She 
turned to face her sister directly. ‘Don’t 
be a fool, Alice! You’re making a per- 
fectly ghastly mistake. You think you’re 
saving yourself from being mixed up in a 
trifling scandal. I tell you you’re throw- 
ing away everything you value most in 
life. Don’t do it! Give him the chance he 
begs! Wait a week, and see!”’ 

“Tf it wasn’t true,” Alice said sullenly, 
“he’d deny it.” 

But Diana, in her excitement, shook her 
by the arm. 

“7 deny it. I tell you it isn’t true. If 
you don’t believe me, ask him straight out. 
He hasn’t said the story was true. He has 


business. 
little while. 
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said he couldn’t deny it. Ask him to tell 
you in just three words that it is true!” 

Lord Henry raised his head suddenly. 

“T can add nothing to the statement I 
have already made,” he said, in a tone al- 
most sharp in its emphasis. 

And, as if newly infuriated by that, 
Alice turned angrily upon her sister. 

“T wish you’d try, for once, minding your 
own business! You’ve interfered with mine 
all winter long, and I’ve had enough of it. 
It’s nothing to you to see me mixed up in 
a filthy scandal. It won’t hurt you. I 
think you’d be pleased. You’ve always 
hated me. I’m sure you'd like to see me 
smashed up. Well, I know too much for 
that. And so does my mother. We can 
manage our own affairs without any inter- 
ference from you.”” She took her mother’s 
arm and hurried away, but at the door into 
the further room she turned once more, 
looking back toward Henry Borrold. 

‘As for you, you needn’t go away think- 
ing my heart is broken over losing you. 
You’ve always been a bore, and it’s a kind 
of relief to find you are a scoundrel, too, 
so that I shan’t have to go through life 
hearing you talk about your ideals.” 

She closed the door behind her with some 
decision, and there was a brief silence among 
the three people left in the little drawing- 
room. Diana broke it. Her cheeks were 
flushed and her eyes were bright with 
anger. She turned to Lord Henry Borrold. 

“T congratulate you, Henry. However 
much it may hurt you now to lose her, 
you're well rid of her. But I’m almost 
dead of shame that a sister of mine could 
behave as she has behaved and say the 
things she has said. One thing is sure: 
She wouldn’t have made you happy.” 

Charters Wayne took up his hat and stick. 
His face was rather dark, too, and he could 
be heard murmuring that something or 
other was “deplorable—most deplorable— 
can’t think where she learned it.’’ He stood 
by the entrance-door, looking at the other 
two with a wry smile. “I take it, there’s 
nothing further to detain me.” 

And Diana answered, 

“No, thank heaven, there is not!’ 

But down in the lower hall she sent her 
father off alone. 

“T want a word with Henry.” 
went, shaking his head. 

There was no one near them in the dim 
recesses of that place. She raised one hand 


And he 
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“You old Victorian! You're doing something fine and secretive and old-fashioned and absurd. 


And those idiots up-stairs hadn't the sense to see it” 
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clenched into a fist and beat Lord Henry 
with it lightly, on the breast, as a man 
might have done. 

“You old Victorian! You’re doing some- 
thing fine and secretive and old-fashioned 
and absurd. And those idiots up-stairs 
hadn’t the sense to see it. Well, they may 
be blind, but I’m not.” 

He gave a sorry grin. 

“The angels up aloft must be very like 
you, my dear—in their poor, second-rate 
fashion. But, look here: You’d much bet- 
ter join the majority and throw me out. I 
may never be able to clear myself from 
this infernal muddle.” 

She smiled at him. 

“T meant what I said up there. I’d 
wait a lifetime and never give up believing 
in you.” She gave a sudden, brief laugh 
that seemed to be compounded of tender- 
ness and impatience and scorn—but chiefly 
of sheer impatience. 

“Tt has all been such a wrong-headed 
mess from the very start—your engagement 
—everything. Why, in heaven’s name, 
couldn’t you have fallen in love with me 
instead of with Alice? You’d have had a 
better time of it.” 

In cold blood, that sounds a rather dread- 
ful speech, but Diana didn’t realize it until 
afterward. She meant it half in sober, 
practical earnest, half in a kind of affec- 
tionate raillery, and she was altogether 
unprepared for its effect upon the man be- 
fore her. His hands began to shake, and 
he put them behind him. 

“T think,” he said, in a voice so low that 
it was almost a whisper, and difficult to 
hear because his head was bent and his 
eyes were on the ground at his feet, “I think 
I have loved you about as hard as a human 
being can love for several months. I didn’t 
know it until yesterday. It seems it is 
possible to go on like that indefinitely and 
not realize what one’s feeling is—though I 
shouldn’t have believed it if you had told 
me. I have loved you ever since last 
October. I know now that there has 
never been a day when I wouldn't have 
thanked God for the chance to die for you. 
Die? I should think so! That’s easy. I 
wish I could die now, to-day, for if I man- 
age to get out of the mess that story has 
put me in, I shall have to go back to Alice 
and offer to renew our engagement, and if 
I don’t get out of it, I shall be exactly 
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what she said—a social outlaw, a man 
buried alive.” He came a step nearer to 
the girl, so that he stood very close, almost 
touching her, and he looked into her eyes 
very sadly and tenderly. “I suppose most 
people would think me a blackguard for 
telling you that I loved you, just now. 
But you won’t think so, will you?” 

And she answered: 

“No, my dear! I could go on my knees 
to thank you for letting me know. For, 
you see, I love you, too. You know that. 
You knew it yesterday. And the knowl- 
edge that you love me back is enough to 
keep me alive and happy and praising God 
for ninety years, even if I should never see 
you again in all that time. And when we 
die, Henry, I’m quite sure we shall go to 
the same place, and they’ll leave us alone 
there, and we shall have the most wonder- 
ful time that ever was, for ever and ever 
and ever.” She drew a long breath and 
afterward laughed, but there were unshed 
tears in her eyes. “And now we must be 
practical. What are you going to do? I 
mean about trying to set yourself right.” 

“T’ve already sent some cablegrams to 
London,” he said, ‘“‘asking certain people 
to—well, to set me right, if they can. I 
shall send some more, to make my position 
quite clear, and then—just wait, I suppose.”’ 

She laid her hands against him for an 
instant. 

“Good luck to your waiting, Henry! 
And now I must go. I shall see you soon?”’ 

“As soon as ever I can show my face 
before my friends. If things go wrong— 
well, then I shan’t see you.” 

“We can talk about that later on,”’ she 
said, smiling. “Mind you—if things go 
‘wrong,’ as you put it, you’re not to slip 
away and disappear or do anything silly like 
that. I have certain rights over you now, 
and you’ve got to respect them. Come to 
me with the good news, if you get good 
news, and don’t see anyone else until you 
have seen me. If the news is bad, let me 
know, and I'll see what is to be done. 
Promise!”’ 

And, after a moment’s hesitation, he 
promised. And Diana patted his arm, and 
they turned, with the calm faces of two 
people who have been discussing some very 
trivial business, and went together out to 
the street, and parted there without even 
so much as shaking hands. 


The conclusion of The Twin Sisters will appear in the March issue. 
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Carrie Chapman Catt may fairly be regarded as the woman who best represents 
the women of the civilized world at the present time 


One of the Worlds Great Women 


By John Temple Graves 


NE day, during the memorable 

suffrage campaign in New York, 

I asked my fellow speaker, Mrs. 

Philip Snowden, wife of a member 

of the British Parliament and regarded by 

maay as the most brilliant woman speaker 

in the world, if she would mind telling me, 

after ten years’ campaigning in the United 

States, who, in her opinion was the greatest 

of American women. Without a moment’s 
hesitation she responded, 
“Carrie Chapman Catt. 


“T will go further,” said the beautiful 
and distinguished Englishwoman. ‘“‘ Meas- 
ured by the grasp and power of her mind, 
by her wisdom, her self-control, and her 
consecration to a great cause, by the con- 
structive genius of her services, by her power 
to plan, her capacity to execute, and her 
genius for leadership, by her unsurpassed 
eloquence in speech and her absolutely un- 
selfish devotion to the cause of women, I hold 
Carrie Chapman Catt the first and greatest 
woman of the English-speaking race.”’ 
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This intelligent and disinterested judg- 
ment from the Old World upon an American 
woman impressed me deeply and inspired 
me to consider its foundation. 

If men, throughout the world, had nei- 
ther participation nor representation in 
government, and if the men of twenty-one 
countries organized and were eager to 
secure these rights, the man whom these 
twenty-one nations elected their presi- 
dent and leader might fairly be called 
the most representative man in all the 
world. 

On the same basis, Carrie Chapman 
Catt, of New York, president and leader of 
the International Woman Suffrage Alliance, 
chosen by twenty-one organized nations, 
may just as fairly be regarded as the woman 
who best represents the women of the 
civilized world at the present time. 

Nobody, man or woman, could be 
chosen to such a position without deserv- 
ing it. Mrs. Catt has spoken and fought 
for woman suifrage in every state of the 
Union except South Carolina and Florida. 
She has lectured for the cause in England, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Sax- 
ony, Bohemia, Prussia, and Hungary. 


A FARMER’S DAUGHTER 


Carrie Chapman Catt is a farmer’s 
daughter, and has shown that the farmer’s 
daughter, as well as the farmer’s son, may 
lay a compelling hand upon her day and gen- 
eration. Her father was Lucius Lane, who 
lived near Charles City, in Iowa. They 
were plain people, winning enough by work 
to have not luxuries but some comforts— 
with books, always. The daughter earned 
half the money that sent her, with high 
honors, through Iowa College, at Grinnell. 
One day, as censor of the debating society 
which she organized, she was forced to 
point out the defects of a new boy who 
had made his maiden speech. He bore no 
ill-will but profited by the criticism, and 
years after, as George W. Catt, became the 
husband of Carrie Lane. Their married 
life was exceptionally happy, helpful, and 
wholesome in united work. George Catt 
died of typhoid fever in San Francisco be- 
fore his devoted wife, summoned by tele- 
graph, could reach his side. He fought 
side by side with his wife effectively for 
suffrage while he lived. 

Carrie Chapman Catt was always a 
beautiful woman—perhaps the most beau- 
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tiful woman who figured in that day of 
suffrage work. To-day, at fifty years of 
age, after years of nerve-racking toil, she is 
still a very pretty woman. Those who re- 
member her twenty-five years ago remem- 
ber a skin of cream and roses, a mass of soft 
chestnut hair, a pair of large, dark-blue 
eyes, a small, delicate face, a willowy 
figure, making up a type of beauty peculiar- 
ly appealing. Naturally, she was the ob- 
served of observers, picking her way through 
the down-town San Francisco markets. 
Not one of the marketmen was ever rude 
to her; but men of a different class—men 
to whom she went to solicit advertising 
or collect bills, frequently were. 


THE BALLOT FOR PROTECTION 


One day, just at closing-time, her em- 
ployer asked her to stop at a certain office 
on her way and present a bill. It was 
raining furiously, and she was clad in one 
of the great shapeless rain-coats of a quarter 
of a century past. The sole idea pervading 
her mind was to get through her work and 
get home. She entered the office with her 
dripping umbrella, asked for the money, and, 
at the man’s request, sat down at the desk 
to receipt the bill. The man came up 
behind her, drew back her head, and kissed 
her repeatedly. When he released her, she 
burst into tears, and he stood and laughed 
at her. She stumbled down the stairs and 
walked a mile and a half to her boarding- 
house. She could not endure a street-car; 
she had to walk off her helpless rage. The 
gentle breezes of San Francisco in a storm 
turned her umbrella inside out. No one 
noticed her. It was only a woman, walk- 
ing, crying, through the rain. 

That incident was a turning-point in 
her life. She had always been a suffragist. 
For the first time, she determined to de- 
vote her life to securing the suffrage. She 
decided, then and there, that women needed 
more power, that whatever weapons ed- 
ucation, business training, the ballot could 
place in their hands for their own protec- 
tion and advancement ought to be so 
placed. She devoted her life from that 
time on so to place those weapons. 

Mrs. Catt has never, primarily, asked for 
the ballot for women because of any good 
which they may presumably do with it. 
In her own mind, she demands it because 
they need any possible power that may 
result from it for their own protection. 



















“NJame’s Judas” 


A New Adventure of Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford 


For some time, as Cosmopolitan readers know, J. 


Rufus Wallingford has been worried. 


Young Jimmy and his chum, Toad Jessup, are growing up, and they are bright, active lads 


who can think and execute for themselves. 


Now, how will they turn out? 


It is to Walling- 


ford’s credit that the last thing he would wish to see is his son following in his footsteps. 


The boys here plan a scheme and proceed to carry it out. 


You will be interested in the nature 


of their undertaking, and get a line on what sort of citizens they are going to make—perhaps not 





UTE little Seasand by the sea- 
sand,” chuckled J. Rufus Wal- 
lingford, blocking the steps with 
his broad bulk as the train slowed 
down. A crowded platform, some assorted 
automobiles, rickety “buses from half a 
dozen surrounding villages, green waving 
trees, blue water, blue sky. “Nice place 
for the family; but can we stand it for a 
month?” 

‘“There’s a bank here,” grinned Blackie 
Daw, stretching his long neck to look over 
Wallingford’s shoulder. “Hello, kids! Oh, 
pipe the pup!” 

A flat-footed and black-eared bull-terrier 
and two boys, one freckled and one plain, 
bounded toward them, all three enthusi- 
astic with welcome. 

‘“‘Name’s Judas,” explained Toad Jessup, 
his freckles glowing with pride as the solid 
pup*lunged into the rotundity of J. Rufus, 
untied one of Blackie’s leather shoe- 
strings, and chased a mail-bag between the 
legs of a porter. 

“Speak, Judas!” ordered young Jimmy 
Wallingford; but Judas responded with a 
leap and a lick. 

“Judas, eh?”’ laughed Blackie, rescuing 
the pup from annihilation beneath the 
wheels of the departing train. ‘That’s a 
new monniker for a mutt.” 

“ Mother says we have to change his 
name.” 


my’s lips, and his brown eyes twinkled as 





fully from this story, but there are others coming in which the two boys play important parts. 


By George Randolph Chester 


Author of *‘Get-Rich-Ouick Wallingford,” ‘‘The Cash Intrigue,” etc. 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


There was a quiet smile on Jim- . 


he raised them to his father. ‘Toad called 
him that because he’s such a kisser.”’ 

“Say, he’s smart!” boasted Toad. 
“We're teaching him all kinds of tricks. 
Judas, play dead! I say, play dead! Dog- 
gone you, play dead!”” And Toad slammed 
the bewildered dog on its side and held its 
head to the station platform, whereupon it 
looked up and grinned, and contentedly 
pounded its tail. 

“Pretty good bull!” approved J. Rufus, 
and was about to stoop down and examine 
its points with the eye of a connoisseur, 
when a large, rough-jawed man took the 
center. 

“That’s my dog!” was his gruff inter- 
ruption, and he whistled sharply. “Here, 
Bobs!” 

The property in dispute made a half- 
scramble to rise at the call of his name, but 
his eyes turned mournfully up to Jimmy, 
whose arms were now around his neck. 

“He’s our pup!” declared Toad, squaring 
his shoulders and his chin and his elbows, 
and every freckle in his face popped into 
patchlike prominence. “Name’s Judas!” 

“You stole him!’”’ And the man grabbed 
the dog by the collar. 

“You're a liar!”’ 

The stranger’s fingers loosened under the 
viselike grip of a sinewy hand, and he found 
himself looking into the snarling face of 
Blackie Daw, whose pointed mustaches 
suddenly stuck straight out and whose 
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black eyebrows were knotted into a blaze 
of ferocity. 

“Just a minute!” J. Rufus thrust his 
weight between the two men as they rose 
and confronted each other; and the pup, 
his tail drooping, hid behind the protecting 
legs of Jimmy and Toad. 

“T won't let anybody call me a liar!” 

“T won’t let anybody say these boys 
steal!”’ fiercely retorted Blackie, trying to 
get around J. Rufus. 

“Just a minute!” growled Wallingford, 
pushing the men apart. “I know these 
boys wouldn’t steal. Jimmy, where did 
you get this dog?”’ 

‘““A man gave him to us,” stated Jimmy, 
clearly and promptly, patting the pup on 
the round, hard head; and the tail of the 
pup slapped violently against the calves of 
Toad’s legs. ‘‘He was a thin man with his 
cheeks sunk in, and a solid gold tooth in 
front; and Judas was afraid of him.” 

“He was dragging Judas along by a strap, 
and he was mad,” further explained Toad. 
“And when he saw us, he said: ‘Here, boys, 
you want a dog? Take him.’”’ 

“Hunh! My partner.” The stranger 
frowned. “Burns told me Bobs had been 
stolen.” 

“No, you don’t!” Blackie was right there 
to intercept the hand which made a move 
toward the pup. “His name’s Judas—vof 
Bobs!”’ 

“We don’t know he’s your dog,” firmly 
interposed J. Rufus. 

“No!” 

Both the boys were quick with that 
vehement denial; and four arms swung 
around the agitated Judas. 

The man surveyed the group sullenly, 
and decided the odds were against his tak- 
ing his property by force. 

‘““My factory’s right up here toward 
Verdanville,” he growled. “Do you want 
to straighten this out?” 

“Fine!” accepted Blackie instantly. 
“And if your partner says these boys stole 
Judas, I'll make him swallow his gold tooth.” 

In the office door of the dingy factory of 
Brindish & Burns stood a thin gentleman 
who scowled when he saw the barking 
member of the auto party. 

“That’s the man!” exclaimed Toad. 

“He was dragging Judas along by a 
strap—” Young Jimmy suddenly stopped, 
as his father’s hand was laid on his arm. 

“Said they’d stole it, didn’t you?” was 
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the greeting of Mr. Brindish, as he sprang 
to the ground. 

Mr. Burns, who was a man given to 
sinking in in front, carefully surveyed the 
situation. Blackie Daw was out of the 
machine, pushing back his cuffs, and his 
pointed black mustaches protruded th eat- 
eningly. 

“Why, no,” considered Mr. Burns, ex- 
hibiting his gold tooth to Blackie’s calcu- 
lating eye; ‘I merely said e 

“You’re a liar!” emphatically asserted 
Mr. Brindish. : ‘“ You gave my dog away.” 

“He’s as much my dog as he is yours,” 
glared Mr. Burns, setting his fists on his 
hips. ‘He belongs to the factory. His 
mother was the factory watch-dog, and she 
was no good and a nuisance. I won’t have 
another dog around the place.” 

“You'll have this one!” exploded Brind- 
ish; and the boys choked Judas. “It’s my 
pup, and here it stays!” 

“We'll see about that!” bristled Burns. 
They had both forgotten the presence of 
strangers. “I guess I’m an equal partner 
in this business.” 

“You wouldn't be if I had thirty thousand 
dollars to buy you out!” 

“T wouldn’t sell.” Mr. Burns slowly 
rubbed his hands together and exhibited 
his gold tooth. “I’m satisfied. Personal 
differences have nothing to do with profits. 
You’re a good outside man, and I’m a good 
manufacturer.” 

“T can get a good manufacturer in twenty- 
four hours!” 

“T’m here to stay, Bill Brindish! I’ve 
saved thirty thousand dollars, and-if I sold 
out I’d have sixty. But what would I do 
with it?” 

J. Rufus and Blackie suddenly turned to 
each other with the light of professional 
interest in their eyes. Sixty thousand! 
Blackie grinned, and J. Rufus’s rounf pink 
face reddened, his eyes half closed, and his 
shoulders shook a trifle. 

‘‘A man with sixty thousand dollars can 
always find a partner,” observed Walling- 
ford, and he beamed cordially at Mr. Burns. 

“T’m looking for one myself,’ immedi- 
ately stated Mr. Daw. “I'd like nothing 
better than to find a partner with money.” 
And he thoughtfully twirled his mustaches, 
glancing sidewise at Jim Wallingford. 

“T’ve told you to keep your patience 
until I considered your proposition,” 
frowned J. Rufus, turning on Blackie 











severely, expanding his broad chest and 
tugging at his own stubby mustache. He 
was thinking hard. “No matter how at- 
tractive your offer is, Mr. Daw, you cannot 
force me into acceptance by attempting to 
find a partner elsewhere.” He located the 
boys. They were down at the corner teach- 
ing Judas to sit up and hold a chip on his 
nose. 

“The minute I find a good manufactur- 
ing man with money, he gets the chance of 
a lifetime!”’ defied Mr. Daw, deep distress 
in his eyes. They were not exciting the 
sixty-thousand-dollar man. ‘If Mr. Burns 
wants to talk with me, I’ll meet him any 
time he says.” 

Mr. Burns had turned to go into the office, 
but, at that moment, Bill Brindish whistled, 
and Burns stiffened. 

“Here, Bobs!” called Brindish. 

“What’s your line?” asked Burns, scowl- 
ing at his partner. 

“Tell him, Wallingford,” responded 
Blackie promptly, and concealed a grin 
beneath the hand which twirled the mus- 
tache as he threw the burden of quick 
creation on J. Rufus. 

“Very well,” said Wallingford calmly. 
His eyes had been turned upward, but 
now he lowered them to the aggravated 
Burns. “Mr. Daw has a number of very 
clever inventions—inventions which, I am 
convinced, would sweep the market.’’ Wal- 
lingford had been studying the factory. 
On the shipping-platform were several 
freshly made crates labeled “Brindish & 
Burns Eureka Cake-Pans,” “Brindish & 
Burns Acme Ice-Cream Dippers,”’ “ Brind- 
ish & Burns Ne Plus Ultra Sifters.” 

Suddenly J. Rufus brightened. 

“Tin household untensils have claimed 
the genius of Mr. Daw.” 

“Father!” called the anguished voice of 
Jimmy. 

“Daddy Blackie!” yelled Toad. 

Mr. Brindish had the pup by the collar, 
and that forlorn animal, his tail between his 
legs, was looking up mournfully out of the 
tops of his eyes. 

“What will you take for your dog, Mr. 
Brindish?” inquired J. Rufus. 

“Not a cent!” blustered Mr. Brindish. 

“This dog stays in this factory as long as 
I do, and that settles it!” Whereupon he 
threw Judas into the office and closed the 
door. 

The partners glared at each other. 
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Horace G. Daw handed Mr. Burns his 
card. 

“T’ll drop in to-morrow and tell youabout 
those inventions,” he offered. 

There was a yelp and a howl from inside 
as Toad and Jimmy called good-by to Judas, 
and then two sad-faced boys crawled into 
the machine, up with the chauffeur, and 
rolled away from a mournful-eyed pup. 

“Well, Jim, get busy and invent,” 
grinned Blackie, settling back comfortably 
in the padded leather seat. 

“Not,” chuckled Wallingford. “We'll 
go to a patent-broker and look over his list 
of moldy inventions. After the first year, 
the rube who was going to get rich off his 
hickey for trimming the splinters from 
grindstones can square himself with his 
family by getting back the price of the 
government fee.” 


II 


“THE one-minute boiler,” explained in- 
ventor Daw, with vast enthusiasm. He 
wore a derby hat with his Prince Albert 
to-day, to make him look businesslike, and 
had a long, sharp lead-pencil stuck behind 
his ear. 

“A what?” Mr. Burns yelled above the 
noise and clatter of the tin stamping 
machinery. In his hand he held a child’s- 
size pie-pan, the bevel of which was punched 
full of holes. 

“Simple little thing, isn’t it?’ shouted 
Blackie, poking his pencil behind the other 


ear. “Yet the greatest invention of the 
age! See those holes?” And he pointed 


a long forefinger at the punches he had 
made with a nail. “Well, you put this 
upside down in a pan of water. Above the 
holes is an air-cell; below the holes is a thin 
layer of water. That thin layer begins to 
boil the instant heat touches it. Thesteam 
rushes out of the holes, and your pot’s 
boiling in less than a minute.” 

“Hunh!” Mr. Burns examined the pie- 
pan with renewed interest and with re- 
spect. ‘Hunh!” 

“There’s a fortune in it!”’ enthusiastic- 
ally declared inventor Daw. ‘How many 
millions of homes do you suppose there are 
in the United States? And in every home 
there’s a pot. And in every pot there will 
be a one-minute boiler. They have to have 
it. Why, Burns, after this thing’s on the 
market, there won’t be a pot or a pan sold 
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without the one-minute boiler attached to 
it! We'll have a monopoly on pots and 
pans. How many pots and pans do you 
suppose there are sold in a year? Suppose 
there are only ten millions. Suppose we 
make ten cents on each one. Why, there’s 
a million profit! By the end of——” 

“T don’t know much about the selling 

of things,” Burns interrupted, 
“but I do know you're stretch- 
ing it. An inventor always 
does. There’s one thing, 
though,” and he took the pie- 
pan to the door to examine 
it in the light of day: “I can 
manufacture this for next to 
nothing.”’ He was thought- 
ful for a moment, tapping 
his gold tooth with the 
rubber tip of his pencil. 
“Tl tell you what I'll 
do with you, Mr. Daw: 
I'll see my partner, and 
if he says so, too, we'll 
make up a few of these 
and try them out—on 
royalty.” 

“Give me that one- 
minute boiler!’ demanded 
inventor Daw, and jerked 
it out of the hand of the 
manufacturer, at whom he 
glared in stern indigna- 
tion. “If there’s a for- 
tune in any of my inven- 
tions, I get half. There’s 
my hollow-handled 
stewing-pan, with the 
extra supply of water in 
the handle so that the 
pan can’t go dry. No more 
scorched potatoes anywhere in the 
United States! There’s my automatic soup- 
skimmer, my automatic apple-sauce stirrer, 
which utilizes the steam to produce a gentle 
rotary motion, my other inventions destined 
to become household necessities throughout 
the length and breadth of this great country. 
But they’ll be no side line to any man’s 
business, Mr. Burns. I'll have one partner, 
and we'll split fifty-fifty.” 

Mr. Burns looked thoughtfully at the 
one-minute boiler. It could be manufac- 
tured out of a disk of sheet metal with one 
plunge of a press, and collected and crated 
automatically. Not a second of hand labor 
on it! And Mr. Daw’s enthusiasm was 
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contagious. That, in itself, was a selling- 
asset! 

“Bill Brindish is a blasted mean man to 
get along with,” he observed, his eyes still 
on the tin pan. “The one-minute boiler 
wouldn’t need to be stamped so deep as 
that. But we got a good paying business. 
How do you make that stew-pan?”’ 


There was a yelp and a how] from insides 


Blackie wore a scowl when he rejoined 
Wallingford at the Verdanville Inn, and he 
tossed his one-minute boiler on the little 
round table with a clatter. 

“Pulled a flivver, eh?” guessed J. Rufus. 
“T thought you were the oily-tongued 
Patsy who was going down there with a 
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penny perforated pie-pan and_ballyhoo 
Burns into stuffing his fortune into your 
yockets.”” 

“Oh, cheese!”’ growled Blackie, ringing 
disgustedly for. a waiter. “I got this 
lollop pop-eyed over that little tin pan, but 
he’s the kind of a crab who don’t know 
anything except to just hold on.” 

“Ts that so?” Wallingford sneered. ‘‘I 
sized this guy for a man who likes money, 
and you couldn’t show him a vision. Any 
time I send you out to work alone, 
Blackie 

“All right; jump in and kid, but don’t 
keep it up till your breath gives out, be- 
cause you'll need it. It’s your turn next.” 

“Watch me!” J. Rufus chuckled, his 
round pink face reddening, his eyes 
half closing, his broad _ shoulders 
heaving. Hercse. He smoothed 


Toad anu Jimmy called good-by to Judas 


down his wide white waistcoat. He ex- 
amined his finger-nails. He brushed some 
ashes from his coat sleeve. He polished 
his silk hat, and he beamed _jovially. 
“Tl be back in half an hour,” he promised. 
“When I separate those two dissatisfied 
partners, and one has all the business and 
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the other all the money, I may find a 
place to use you.”’ 

With much of this confidence in his 
bearing, investor Wallingford walked into 
the office of Brindish & Burns, and gave a 
pleasant good-morning to the rough-jawed 
man at the desk. Judas, lying thoughtfully 
under the chair of Mr. Brindish, wagged 
his black ear and slapped his thick tail in 
friendly recognition. 

“You're doing a fairly prosperous busi- 
ness, Mr. Brindish.” And Wallingford 
gave the office an experienced survey. 
Dingy place, and no fancy lugs about it, but 
neat as a pin. Three girls and a book- 
keeper in the other room, all busy. 

“Yes,” agreed Brindish, studying Wal- 
lingford from under heavy brows. 

“T've looked you up,” confessed J. 
Rufus, beaming cordially. ‘‘If your books 
carry out what the financial reports say of 
you, I’d like to buy a half-interest in this 
business.” 

A quick, sharp scrutiny on the 
part of Mr. Brindish. 
“Do you know anything 
about manufacturing?” 
“Backward, for- 
ward, and crisscross,”’ 
chuckled Walling- 
ford. “I came in 
through your fac- 
tory, and I can give 
you one tip right 
now. Conveyors 
carry your finished 
product three hundred 
feet to the packing- 
room, and they’re 
carted back three 
hundred feet to the 
shipping-room. 
V’d—” 

“By George, I al- 
ways kicked to Burns 
about that!” blazed 

Brindish, with a swift 

return of old anger. 
“He’s a good manufacturer all right, but 
he’s bull-headed.”’ 

‘Suppose we go out into the factory and 
look around,” smiled J. Rufus. “I think I 
can show you some other points about which 
you have probably never spoken to Burns.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,”’ assented Brindish, 
with a gathering frown. ‘I look after the 
selling-end.” 
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Burns came in, and, finding Wallingford 
there, gave a curt nod. Judas growled as 
Burns slammed a time-report on Brindish’s 
desk. Burns scowled at the dog, and 
Brindish scowled at Burns. 

“Mr. Wallingford wants to look at our 
books, Burns. If they show up, he’s pre- 
pared to make an offer for a half-interest.”’ 

“Do you know anything about selling?” 
Mr. Burns immediately demanded of 
Wallingford. 

“No,” admitted J. Rufus suavely; “I’m 
a manufacturing expert.” 

“Then you can’t buy out Brindish with 
my consent.” 

“He can buy out you with mine!”’ re- 
torted Brindish. 

‘But he can’t with mine!” snarled Burns. 
“You're the orneriest man living to get 
along with, Bill Brindish, but as long as we 
make money, we'll stick together!” 

“Youp!”’ yelped the pup. 

“Get off that dog’s tail!” yelled Brind- 
ish. 

“Keep your infernal dog out of here!” 
shouted Burns. 

“Gentlemen,” advised Wallingford 
suavely, “as a friend to both of you, I 
would suggest that you would both be 
happier if Mr. Burns e 

“Happy—rats!” flared Burns. “I don’t 
want to be happy. I want to make money. 
Now look here, you Mr. Wallingford: No 
half-interest in this concern is for sale. It’s 
a good-going partnership, and the business 
is profitable. I won't sell out my profits, 
nor have them placed in danger by Bill 
Brindish selling out. So, good day.” 


Inventor Daw took one look at investor 
Wallingford’s countenance as that large 
gentleman stalked into the Verdanville 
Inn, and he grinned most aggravatingly. 

“ Pulled a flivver, didn’t you?” he taunted. 
“And you’re the Patsy who could talk a 
little bird off a tree; you’re the happy little 
stringer who could ballyhoo a blind-men’s 
convention into a moving-picture show. 
Why, you couldn’t induce a drunken sailor 
to have his arm tattooed!”’ 

“Oh, flab!” growled Wallingford. “Push 
that bell and shut up!” 


Ill 


Docs! Tons of dogs! They were all 
over the Wallingford place when Blackie 
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and J. Rufus came home to dinner—long 
dogs and short dogs, plain dogs and woolly 
dogs, lean dogs and fat dogs, brown dogs, 
white dogs, black dogs, yellow dogs, spotted 
dogs, and dogs in every voice from the 
highest tenor to the lowest bass. The 
place was a pandemonium of barks and yelps 
and howls, as they tugged at their ropes 
where they were tied in a long row down the 
fence which separated the Daw and the 
Wallingford cottages. On the porch sat 
Fannie Wallingford and Violet Bonnie Daw, 
holding their hands over their ears, and 
Violet Bonnie was rocking her plump self 
vigorously. 

“What the dickens?” demanded J. Rufus, 
who was in a scowling humor, anyhow, for 
Blackie had ‘“kidded” him all the way 
home. 

“We're nearly frantic,’’ smiled Fannie 
Wallingford. “‘The boys are getting up a 
dog circus.” 

“Cutest thing that ever was!” And 
the frown of distress on Violet Bonnie’s 
face gave way to a laugh as she produced 
a clipping from her hand-bag and gave it to 
Blackie. “‘They’re the two smartest brats 
in the world, confound ’em!” 

“Listen, Jim!” Blackie roared 
laughter. 


? 


with 


“Wanted: Free dogs. Anybody who don’t wane 
their dog, bring him to J. Rufus Wallingford’s cot- 
tage, No. 54 Beach Row. Good home. P.S.—No 
sick dogs wanted.” 


Even Wallingford chuckled. 

“‘Jimmy’s scheme, I’ll bet,” he guessed, 
and there was pride in him mingled with 
concern. ‘‘That boy’s too ingenious.” 

Fannie Wallingford was silent, but the 
Daw family entered a prompt denial. 

“He is not—if that’s meant for a knock!” 
asserted Violet Bonnie, her nose reddening. 
‘Any time you don’t want that boy of yours, 
Jim Wallingford rc 

“Be careful how you stroke Jim’s fur, 
Vi,” grinned Blackie; ‘he’s sore! He tried 
to saw off a wooden penny on an organ- 
grinder’s monkey to-day, and the gootch 
was hep.” 

“Come here you; I see you!” called Wal- 
lingford suddenly; and the two boys, who 
had been stealthily peering around the 
corner of the porch, came forward slowly, 
followed by a limping coach-dog and the 
saddest of lean hounds. ‘What does all 
this mean?” 
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“Dog circus,’ answered Toad promptly, 
but his gaze was fixed on young Jimmy. 

That calm lad looked up with clear, 
round eyes at his father; but there was a 
curiously suppressed smile on his lips. J. 
Rufus looked down at his son, nonplused. 
There was always something in the boy 
which baffled the man, shrewd as he was. 

“We're going to take the dogs away in 
the morning,” said Jimmy, and again there 
was that trace of a curious smile. 

“Mom Vi and Mom Fannie promised to 
hire us a vacant lot some place,” added 
Toad. ‘When we get ’em trained, we want 
a tent and some things.” 

“T’m hooked!” announced Blackie. “T’ll 
contribute. But can’t you chloroform them 
overnight?” 

“We'll put them in the garage.”” Young 
Jimmy glanced at Toad. “We'll feed them 
a lot, and they’ll sleep, I guess. Come on, 
Toad!” And the boys rushed away, fol- 
lowed by the limping coach-dog and the 
sad hound. 

The boys were very quiet at dinner, 
though there was much glancing between 
them; and Toad repressed so many giggles 
that his freckles seemed to burn, and young 
Jimmy wore always that trace of a curious 
smile. They kept out of sight all evening, 
and, when nine o’clock came, they went to 
bed, for the first time in a year, without a 
protest. 

At about half-past five in the morning, 
a grand concert of yelps and barks and 
howls broke loose in the dog circus; and 
four heads popped from the Wallingford 
and Daw cottage windows in time to see the 
big limousine pull out of the garage, with 
Toad at the wheel and Jimmy on the run- 
ning-board; and the limousine was packed 
to the roof with wriggling dog. 

“Toad!” “Jimmy!” “Boys!” “Where 
are you going?” 

All four of the heads in the windows were 
yelling at once. 

“We're taking the dogs away,” explained 
Jimmy briefly, and Toad slipped the clutch 
into high gear. 

“Hey!” yelled Wallingford. “Stop!” 


"9 


“You kids wait till we come down! 
yelled Blackie, and there was a wide-eyed, 
questioning look between the boys; then, 
with vast reluctance, Toad slowed and 
stopped. 

The men threw robes over their pajamas 
and were down in a minute. 
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“Now, then, explain this,” demanded 
Wallingford. “You kids wouldn’t get up 
at half-past five just to take these howling 
dogs away.”’ And the sudden chorus from 
within the limousine was deafening as he 
waved at them. 

‘We thought we'd do it before anybody 
was up,” stated Toad, after a long stare 
at Jimmy. 

Blackie and J. Rufus looked across at 
each other. 

*“Jimmy’’—the voice of J. Rufus was kind 
enough, but firm—‘“‘come; out with it!”’ 

A glance between Toad and Jimmy; then 
a slow smile came on Jimmy’s lips as he 
turned to his father. 

“We're after Judas,” he confessed. 

“Judas ?” 

“Yes.” Young Jimmy thoughtfully 
twirled the ring on his finger, then looked 
up and laughed. “You see, we thought that 
if we’d collect a lot of dogs, and put them 
in the office yard of the Brindish & Burns 
factory, there’d be a big quarrel when Mr. 
Brindish and Mr. Burns came, and all the 
dogs would be driven out, including Judas.” 

Both the boys waited with trembling 
anxiety; and their faces brightened as 
Blackie burst into a loud roar, and Walling- 
ford, slapping his knees, began to chuckle. 

“Then we'll hang around, and nab the 
dogs again when they’re fired out, and have 
our dog circus,’ went on Toad enthusiastic- 
ally. ‘Only, we'll keep Judas for a private 
dog.” 

“Some son, James!” exulted Blackie. 
“Would that kid try to pass marble marsh- 
mallows on a e 

“By George!” Wallingford suddenly 
knotted his brows, and then he beamed. 
“Boys, drive those dogs back to the garage, 
and leave it to me. I'll get your Judas 
pup.” 





IV 


“GOOD MORNING, Brindish,” greeted Wal- 
lingford cordially, stepping into the office of 
the factory; ‘brought you a little present.” 
And he hauled forward a long-eared setter, 
which made a friendly pounce at Judas. 
The pup responded with a friendly growl. 

“Thanks!” hesitated Brindish, pulling 
the dog toward him with some reluctance. 

A dog went by in a baker’s wagon and 
barked; whereupon Judas and the setter 
responded with all their lungs. Being but 
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newly made acquainted, they tried to show 
off about it, put unnecessary elaboration 
into the ceremony, and kept it up long after 
the baker’s dog was out of hearing—kept 
it up, in fact, until Burns came testily in, 
his nerves on edge. 

“What the—” he began, and stopped as 
he saw Wallingford. 

“Got a new dog, Burns,” 
Brindish apprehensively. “Mr. —— 

“You're not going to keep it in the 
office?” 

“Until I go out into the country on Sat- 
urday,” returned Brindish, becoming sud- 
denly determined. He had been debating 
where he'd keep the thing, but now he 
knew. 

“T won’t have it!” 
“Shut up, you beasts!” 

“Stay out of here if you don’t like it!” 
ordered Brindish. 

“Beg pardon, gentlemen,” said Walling- 
ford, with great urbanity. “I have an im- 
portant engagement in the city.”” And he 
walked out, chuckling all the way to the 
Verdanville Inn. He could still hear the 
argument two blocks away. 

The next morning, Wallingford strolled 
in with a sharp-voiced, little blear-eyed 
poodle. 

“My boys have too many dogs,” he 
chuckled, observing with satisfaction that 
the setter was tied to the desk-leg and that 
Judas was tied to the letter-file. ‘“I’d give 
you this one—it’s a pretty good specimen— 
if it weren’t that your partner so violently 
objects to dogs.”’ 

‘“Tt’s none of his infernal damn business!”’ 
immediately blazed Brindish, his face 
turning purple, and he took the poodle with 
a yank; whereat it barked its shrillest, and 
Judas and the setter went into a fury of 
indignation. 

Burns, in the other end of the factory, 
detected that new canine voice, and he 
came on the run. 

“Have you got another dog?” he de- 
manded, bouncing into the office. 

“Yes. What’s it to you?” 

“Just this, Bill Brindish: If those curs 
stay here, I'll poison ’em!”’ 

‘You do, and I'll poison you! And they’re 
not curs. I don’t want to hear the word 
again.” 

“Curs!” shouted Burns, at the top of his 
voice. “I said curs, curs, curs, curs!” 

Wallingford did not excuse himself this 


explained 


” 


shouted Burns. 
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time. He merely slipped out, and they 
did not notice his absence. He paused at 
the corner to listen seraphically to the music 
—the two men and the three dogs. 

Inventor Daw came along an hour after- 
ward with a sample of the hollow-handled 
stew-pan, but he found Henry Burns in no 
mood for quiet conversation. He was 
nervous and irritable and jerky; so inventor 
Daw left the stew-pan and the original 
perforated pie-pan, and went away. 

The next morning, Wallingford, making 
quite sure that Brindish and Burns were 
in the office together, sent a messenger to 
Mr. Brindish with the present of a sad, sad 
hound; and on the morning following that, 
he appeared in person with an enormous 
St. Bernard. 

This was the finishing stroke! Five 
minutes after the row started, inventor 
Daw happened in most opportunely, just 
in time to witness the total and permanent 
disruption of the firm of Brindish & Burns. 
Out of that severance came the two firms 
of Brindish & Wallingford and Burns & 
Daw. 


V 


HENRY Burns came bouncing into the 
office of the Burns & Daw Household 
Necessities Company, his eyes glittering 
and his usually gray face red. 

““You’re here, at last!” he snarled. 
“Can’t you get to the office before eleven 
o'clock?” 

Blackie yawned and opened his saxo- 
phone-case. He pulled from his pocket a 
folded sheet of music and set it up against 
the desk, and Henry Burns jerked. 

“T don’t see how,” Blackie replied. 
“Bath, coffee, horseback ride, bath, break- 
fast, dress; really, partner, it keeps me 
hustling.” 

““You’ll cut one of those baths and a 
horseback ride if you’re going to spend my 
money!” rasped Henry. ‘And leave that 
infernal horn at home, will you?”’ He was 
fairly popping with aggravation. ‘I don’t 
understand why I didn’t see any signs of 
this foolishness before we went into busi- 
ness.”’ 

“Careless, I suppose,” grinned Blackie, 
preparing to toot. “However, a man’s 
value depends on what he does, partner, 
not on how much time he puts in. Now, for 
instance, what do you think of this?” And 
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laying down his saxophone with a new im- 
pulse, he spread out an array of letter-paper 
which looked like a spectrum. ‘I’m order- 
ing a different color of stationery for each 
month, so our files won’t be mixed. I——”’ 

“My Lord!” groaned Burns. “If I’d 
tell that to Bill Brindish, he’d drop dead. 
I’m going to hand youa jolt. That infernal 
hollow-handled stew-pan don’t work.”’ 

“No?” Inventor Daw was deeply con- 
cerned. ‘Why, it worked perfectly when 
we tried out- the sample the day before we 
signed up.” 

‘“‘Come and look at it.’”” And Henry Burns 
gruffly led the way out to the shed, which 
stood where the factory was to stand. “I 
filled that darn thing this morning and set 
it on the stove, and in about five minutes, 
steam formed in the handle, shot all the 
water down, and splashed out the gas!” 

Inventor Daw picked up the household 
necessity and examined it with a careful 
eye; then he turned on Henry Burns in- 


dignantly. 
“Why, you’ve bent the nozzle!”’ he 
charged. ‘‘You see this little chamber 


provides for the steam, partner; but if the 
nozzle is bent the least bit, the delicate 
angle is 

Bang! 
household necessity, 
floor, and jumped on it. 

“Anything as delicate as that isn’t a 
‘commercial proposition!’ he shouted. 

“Too bad we didn’t find that out before,” 
sympathized Blackie. ‘What are your 
favorite colors?” 

“Colors!” 

“Yes; I’m going down this afternoon to 
pick out the rugs for the private offices; 
and Orientals are so——’ 

“Orientals! With my money!” Henry 
Burns had trouble with his breathing. 

‘Our money, partner,’’ corrected Blackie 
kindly. ‘‘Half the money is mine and half 
the inventions are yours.” 

‘“Tnventions!”’ spluttered Burns. ‘ Yes- 
terday we discovered that the one-minute 
boiler is a bluff. It begins bubbling from 
the jump, but don’t heat the water more 
than one per cent. quicker. What are we 
going to do about that?” 

‘Sell it,” replied Blackie serenely. ‘When 
the anxious housewife sees that bubbling, 
she'll think it’s boiling and be satisfied in 





Henry Burns had grabbed the 
slammed it on the 


her intellect—just as we were when we tried 
it out together. 


You know, I’m 


partner, 
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going to hire a hundred handsome blond 
demonstrators to stand in show-windows 
over gas-ranges, and smile’ while these 
things bubble, and 

“With my money?” 

“Our money, partner, ”’ corrected Blackie. 

“Partner!’’ Henry’s agony was pathetic. 
“T must have been crazy to exchange a 
good partner for you! Bill Brindish was 
a scorpion for temper and a mule for 
stubbornness, but he wasn’t a blamed fool! 
Bill Brindish wouldn’t have the idea that 
he could make a substantial business on a 
bum article with a hundred blond demon- 
strators! Bill Brindish 

‘That’s enough about Bill Brindish!” 
interrupted inventor Daw, turning savagely 
on Mr. Burns, lifting his pointed black 
mustaches, and revealing his white teeth. “TI 
hear nothing but ‘Bill Brindish,’ morning, 
noon, and night! If you thought so much 
of Bill Brindish, why didn’t you stick to 
him?’ 

A hollow groan was Blackie’s only 
swer to that unanswerable conundrum. 








an- 


At almost that identical moment, Bill 
Brindish rose violently from his chair in the 
office of the Brindish-Wallingford Manu- 
facturing Company, strode straight over 
his dodging pup and out into the factory, 
with a letter in his hand. 

‘For the love of Mike, how many of that 
new lot of cake-pans have you shipped?” 
he demanded. 

‘Those new cake-pans? Let’s see.”’ J. 
Rufus, managing the factory with a sweet 
pea in his buttonhole, turned over the pages 
of his morocco-bound stock-book. ‘Oh, 
yes; a hundred and twelve gross. Got 
them out in a hurry, partner.” And he 
smiled as one who well knows that he de- 
serves approval. 

“A hundred and—” Bill Brindish 
stopped for a deep breath. ‘Why, we 
hadn’t orders for over half that many!” 

“No, ” acknowledged Wallingford serene- 
ly; “but they looked so attractive with my 
new blued edge that I doubled all orders, 
sending half on consignment. Saves ship- 
ping-expenses, you know. I a 

“Holy smoke!” Bill Brindish clapped 
his hand on his head. ‘‘Where’s that 
shipping-list? If I don’t telegraph for 
every one of those pans to be sent back, 
we'll lose our business! You’re a fine 
sausage of a factory manager, you are! 
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“Careless, I suppose,” grinned Blackie, preparing to toot. “However, a man’s value depends 
on what he does, partner, not on how much time he puts in™ 


You know what you did? You sent out all 
those pans with the slip-slides soldered in!” 

“Ts that so?” said J. Rufus, with much 
concern. “I’m sorry, partner.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t say ‘partner’ so 
much!” savagely snapped Brindish. “In 
all my experience with grouchy Henry Burns, 
I never knew him to do a fool stunt like 
that! Say, what are you doing with those 
dies?” And Brindish’s eyes seemed to 
bulge as they landed on this discovery. 

‘Filing the points,” explained J. Rufus 
pleasantly. “That star-shape cuts into 
the metal, and I’m changing it to a notched 
hexagon. It re 

“Great Jehoshaphat! Hey, you! Joe! 
Stop that! Why, you poor idiot’’—and he 
turned to Wallingford in amazement— 
“don’t you know that star’s our trade- 
mark? We’ve had it on all our goods for 
fifteen years! Henry Burns 








‘“That’s enough about Henry Burns!” 
snapped Wallingford, all his urbanity gone. 
“T haven’t done a thing that suited you. 
It’s ‘Burns, Burns, Burns,’ all day long! If 





you thought so much of Henry Burns, why 
didn’t you stick to him?” 

“Why didn’t I?” retorted Brindish. 
“That’s what I’d like to know! Why didn’t 
I? After all these years, to exchange a 
reliable man like that for a jackass like 
you-—” 

“Oh, you’re not so worse off!’ inter- 
rupted Wallingford. ‘Look at this!” 

He spread out a page torn from the 
Country Sportsman, a publication which 
circulated only among wealthy people. The 
large page was embellished with a whiskered 
farmer and his family hitting the bumps 
at top speed in a cheap automobile—and all 
grinning from ear to ear. Below were these 
lines, in big black letters: 

USE THE BURNS & DAW TIN AUTO CHURN 


Hang it to your rear axle, and when you get to 
5 _* a de 5 
Cousin Mary’s, the butter’s come. 


Bill Brindish stared at that advertise- 
ment with absolutely circular eyes; and 
there was no laughter in him—only awe. 

“If Henry Burns had anything to do 
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with this, I’ll eat one of the churns,” he 
decided. 

“There you go again!” complained 
Wallingford. “‘Henry Burns!’ By the way, 
partner, I think I'll move that row of 
stamping machines to 

“No, you don’t!” yelled Bill Brindish, 
shaking a hairy fist under Wallingford’s 
nose. ‘If you move one more machine, I'll 
have your hide!” And, stalking back to 
the office with glaring eyes, he kicked 
Judas out of the road, grabbed the tele- 
phone, and made a luncheon engagement 
with Henry Burns. 





VI 


“Wr want our pup,” young Jimmy re- 
minded his father, as J. Rufus climbed into 
his car the next morning. 

“All right,” returned Wallingford ab- 
stractedly, gazing across at the haze over 
the ocean. 

‘That’s what you’ve said every day for 
more than a week,” protested Jimmy. 

“We traded three dogs and a poodle for 
Judas, and we ain’t got him yet,” accused 
Toad. 

“You'll get your pup,” promised Wal- 
lingford, with a frown. “Run along.” 

“‘He won’t do it,” growled Toad, as the 
car stopped for Blackie; and he kicked at a 
clod. 

Young Jimmy said nothing. He walked 
slowly back to the porch and perched him- 
self on the rail and sat with his chin in his 
hand, thinking and thinking and thinking. 
Toad watched him in respectful silence for 
a long time. 

‘We're gonna get him, ain’t we, Jim?” 
he at last suggested, unable to keep still 
another second. 

“Yes,” answered the son of Wallingford 
very quietly, and slid down from the porch- 
rail as J. Rufus and Blackie whirled away. 

Judas was by no means in the minds of 
the men, for this was to be a highly impor- 
tant day—the day for the chestnuts to be 
pulled out of the fire; or would they stay 
in and scorch? 

Judas was on top of the tallest letter-file 
when they arrived at the Brindish-Walling- 
ford office, and the pup, scarcely moving 
a muscle, but ready to move them all at a 
moment’s notice, was staring steadfastly 
down at Henry Burns. 

“We might as well get this over in a 








hurry,” stated Bill Brindish, as soon as _ J. 


Rufus and Blackie were inside. ‘* Walling- 
ford, will you sell out to Burns?” 

“So that is why this meeting was called.” 
Wallingford was suavity itself. ‘Selling 
out, gentlemen, is my specialty.” 

“How much'll you take?” rasped Burns. 

“Oh, Ill be reasonable,” considered 
Wallingford. “Thirty-five thousand. That 
gives me five thousand profit, for my time, 
trouble, and investment.” He lit a fat 
black cigar with smiling ease. 

“Five thousand, eh?” Henry Burns 
sucked in his cheeks and scowled. ‘‘That’s 
robbery.” 

‘Suppose we take that up later,” sugges- 
ted Brindish, outscowling Burns. ‘‘ Make 
your arrangements with Mr. Daw first.” 

With one accord, the three gentlemen 
turned slowly toward inventor Daw. That 
lean and lank person, loafing negligently 
in the window-sill, was smoking a cigarette 
and blowing the smoke at the ceiling. It 
was almost as if he had not heard, his ex- 
pression was so rapt. But he had. 

‘Fifty-fifty,” he pleasantly observed. 

“Fifty what?” asked Burns, with blank 
incomprehension. 

“Fifty.” Blackie flecked the ashes from 
his cigarette. ‘‘Mr. Burns and I will 
divide the sixty thousand he put into our 
concern, and 

The shrill, cackling laugh of Burns in- 
terrupted that proposal. 

‘““Why we haven’t even started business 
yet!” he snorted; but Bill Brindish had 
sat up, startled. 

‘““And we'll divide the inventions I put 
in,’ continued Blackie, as unmoved as if 
there had been no interruption. 

“Inventions!” Burns jumped straight up. 

_ ou didn’t invent a one of them! ” 

“T owned them, didn’t I?” inquired 
Blackie complacently. ‘I don’t quite see 
how we'll divide them,” he _ puzzled; 
‘whether we'll draw the patents out of a 
hat or choose alternately. For instance, I 
take the hollow-handled stew-pan and Mr. 
Burns the auto churn; then I take 

Mr. Burns sat down with a thurap and 
waved his hand for silence while he battled 
with the ghastly thoughts which surged 
through his mind. 

‘Half of my money?” he shrieked. 

“You can’t do that, Daw!” blustered 
Bill Brindish, knowing in his business 
soul that a bluff was the last recourse 
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and probably hopeless. ‘‘ Your worthless 
patents 

‘No libel, please,’ objected inventor 
Daw. “I am a law-abiding citizen, and 
know the law. I own half of Henry’s 
money, and he owns half of my patents, and 
we split as follows: fifty-fifty.” 

“Great snakes!” suddenly blurted Burns. 
“Why, at that rate, I wouldn’t have 
enough to buy out Wallingford! I’d be 
losing thirty thousand dollars, and still be 
five thousand shy!”’ 

“T can make up that five thousand,” 
grumbled Brindish. 

“T won’t do it!” crackled Burns, in a 
rage. ‘‘No sir; I won’t do it!” -He turned 
to Blackie Daw. ‘‘Confound you . 

“Don’t confound me; confound you!”’ 
And Blackie’s snarl lit his face. “I went 
into business with you on a legitimate 
proposition, and if you want to back out 
of it, it’s your fauit. We'll split as afore- 
said, or stick!”’ 

“Tl stick!” 

“You lose either way,” Bill, the business 
man, thoughtfully pointed out. “You 
either drop your thirty thousand now or 
take a couple of years to do it in.” 

That was another silencer, but it scarcely 
reconciled Henry; and Wallingford and 
Blackie glanced at each other dubiously. 

“You might do this, gentlemen,” sug- 
gested J. Rufus: ‘Since you're both dis- 
satisfied, and want to be partners again, 
why not split that thirty-five thousand 
dollars’ shrinkage, and put it against the 
profit-and-loss account of the firm.” 

Mr. Brindish looked at Mr. Burns and 
Mr. Burns looked at Mr. Brindish, but 
neither said anything; and Blackie and 
Wallingford again glanced dubiously at 
each other. 

At that moment there rose a pandemo- 
nium of barks and yelps and howls; and a 
lean yellow dog bounded through the door, 
followed by a Pom, two brindles, a tooth- 
less Great Dane, and then a miscellaneous 
assortment of canines, crowding and push- 
ing and yelping and barking, until the din 
was deafening; and outside there was the 
honk of an automobile! 

The four men were on their feet in an 
instant. Henry Burns was frantic. 

“Dogs!” he yelled. ‘Dogs again, 
Brindish!” 

‘They're not mine!”’ 


Bill 


shouted Bill, and 
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just then his gaze fell on Judas, crouched 
excitedly on top the letter-file and barking 
his wild welcome. ‘‘You’re the fault of it 
all, you cur!”’ he thundered, and, grabbing 
Judas by the scruff of the neck, he hurled 
him through the open door. 

As Blackie and Wallingford cleared out 
the rest of the pack, they heard the ecstatic 
shouts of two familiar voices and the 
ecstatic yelp of the pup. 

“Will you promise me, Brindish,” gruffly 
demanded Henry Burns, ‘‘to never have 
another dog in the office?” 

“Smart boy, Jimmy!” grinned Blackie, 
as they drove home with thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars profit in their pockets. ‘“‘He 
got his pup! And now we owe those kids 
the best dog-circus outfit to be had!” 

‘““He’s too smart,” considered J. Rufus 
soberly. Young Jimmy’s lobeless ears— 
did they or did they not indicate an un- 
balanced moral tendency? And how much 
was young Jimmy’s shrewdness to be feared? 
And how far was heredity responsible for 
character? J. Rufus felt himself warm 
with certain uncomfortable reflections. 

“Quit your grouch about that kid, 
Jim!” advised Blackie. “If you could 
come across as clean as he does, you’d be 
all right. He got his pup by a clever trick, 
and with no help—and that’s more than 
you can say. If Jimmy hadn’t brought 
the dog circus just when he did, both times, 
we might have fallen down on our manu- 
facturing philanthropy. Why, say, part- 
ner, we've done those fellows a good turn! 
They’d have split up sooner or later, and 
lost both the money and the business, be- 
cause they can’t do without each other. 
And who but us would have taken so much 
pains to bring them together again?”’ 

He grinned over this bit of high morality, 
but Wallingford had not listened. They 
were nearing the cottage now, and on the 
porch two happy boys were teaching a 
contented ee to play dead. Suddenly 
Wallingford’s face brightened. Fannie had 
joined the boys, and Jimmy, standing nearly 
as tallas his mother, slid his arm around her 
slender waist, quite as a matter of habit; 
and she held him closely to her for a moment, 
smiling down at him. 

“Heredity’s a good thing, after all, 
Blackie,” decided J. Rufus, his round pink 
face betming, “when it comes from the 
right side of the family.” 


The next Get-Rich- Quick Wallingford story will be Annie. 








